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Abstract 


Marsilea cryptocarpa Albr. & Chinnock is a new fern from three widely disjunct populations 
erowing in cracking clay depressions in arid central Australia. Superficially it is similar to VM. 
drummondii A.Braun and is probably mistaken for vegetative plants of this species. Marsilea 
cryptocarpa 1s readily distinguished from M. drummondii by the dense cluster of very small 
short-stalked sporocarps that are completely enveloped in cottony hairs. Its conservation status 1s 


considered ‘data deficient’. 


Introduction 


A localised population of a distinctive new species of 
Marsilea L. was discovered in July 2000 approximately 
300 km north of Alice Springs. This remained the 
only known location until 2007, when two additional 
specimens, from the Lake Eyre region and Simpson 
Desert, were located in the collections held at the State 
Herbarium of South Australia (AD) and Alice Springs 
Herbarium (NT), respectively. This new species was 
included in a recent treatment of ferns of the Northern 
Territory (Short et al. 2003) under the name Marsilea 
(Neutral Junction entity). The opportunity is taken 
here to formally describe the species to facilitate its 
recognition and conservation. 


Taxonomy 


Marsilea cryptocarpa Albr. & Chinnock, sp. nov. 


Ab omnibus aliis speciebus Australianis sporocarpis 
minimis in fasciculis densis gquoque 6—12 sporocarpio 
occultibus in pilis longis ad basim stipitis, conceptaculi 
dente superno vix evoluto vel absenti et inferno 
plerumque absenti differt. 
Typus: WNW of Claypan Bore, Neutral Junction 
Station, N.T., 20 Oct. 2006, D.E. Albrecht 12094 & 
P.K.Latz; holo: DNA A112376; iso: NT, AD, BRI. 
Marsilea (Neutral Junction entity): Short et al., Beagle 19: 
29 (2003). 
Marsilea sp. Neutral Junction (D.E. Albrecht 9192): Albrecht 
et al., Vasc. Pl. Checkl. S. Bioreg. Northern Terr. (ed. 2): 
34 (2007). 


Perennial fern with ventrally attached filiform snow 
white (aging fawn or yellowish) hairs over most parts, 
hairs slightly dilated towards attachment. Rhizome 
long-creeping, branched, rooting at the nodes, initially 
densely hairy becoming sparsely hairy or glabrous later; 
hairs 3—7 mm long. Fronds usually clustered. Stipe 
stout, to c. 20 cm long, 0.8—1.3 mm diameter, initially 


densely cottony hairy with hairs 1.5—7 mm long, those 
towards base of stipe longest, sometimes glabrescent. 
Leaflets obdeltoid, pulvinate, 8-35 mm long, 8-35 mm 
wide, flanks straight, outer margins rounded, crenate, 
sometimes deeply so, initially villose on under surface 
with mostly ascending hairs c. 0.8—1.5 mm long forming 
a thick indumentum, sparsely to moderately densely 
hairy on the upper surface with hairs appressed to 
ascending, c. 0.5—1 mm long, later leaflets glabrous on 
both surfaces or hairy in patches on under surface, green 
finally turning orange-brown from the margin inward; 
venation obscure except in older dried leaves, veins 
close, anastomosing. Sporocarps closely packed together 
and enveloped by dense cottony hairs to such an extent 
that individual sporocarps are difficult to discern, 6—12 
in a row on one side of the stipe base; stalks yellowish- 
brown, simple or sometimes two arising from the same 
point and appearing branched, 1—2 (—3) mm long, fine 
and c. 0.2 mm wide at midpoint, broader towards base, 
hairy to almost glabrous, shorter than or rarely equal 
to the conceptacle, rather fragile and readily breaking; 
conceptacle subrectangular to obtusely triangular in 
lateral view, oblong-narrow elliptic in dorsiventral 
cross-section, dorsally slightly convex to almost flat, 
ventrally curved, 2—3 mm long, 2—3 mm wide, densely 
and persistently cottony hairy with hairs 3—6 mm long; 
lateral ribs obscure or faint beneath hairs, minute pits 
on surface apparently absent; raphe distinct, attached 
along c. three-quarters the length of the conceptacle 
base; inferior (lower) tooth absent or rarely represented 
by a slight protuberance; superior (upper) tooth absent 
or obscure and represented by a yellowish-orange 
protuberance where the basal and dorsal sides of the 
conceptacle meet. Megasporangia 2—5 per sporocarp, 
oval, c. 1-1.2 x 0.6-0.9 mm, white, apical cap brown; 
embedded in mucilage containing numerous small 
microsporanegia. Fig. 1-4. 
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Fig. 1. Marsilea cryptocarpa. a plant habit; b arrangement of frond leaflets with enlargement (above) showing anastomosing veins; c—-d upper and 
lower surfaces of leaflets showing variations in hair density; e-f front and side view of stipe base showing developing sporocarps (hairs removed); 
g lateral view of sporocarp with hair partially removed to show poorly developed tooth and enlargement of hair; h dorsal view of sporocarp (hairs 
removed); i longitudinal section through sporocarp showing two megasporangia embedded in mucilage with numerous microsporangia (small 
circles); | top and side view of megasporangium. Scale bars: a-b 10 mm; c-d 5 mm; e-f 5 mm; g-j 0.5 mm. a—c, e-j Albrecht & Latz 12094; d 
Weber 5837. 
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Fig. 2. Marsilea cryptocarpa population at Neutral Junction Station. 
D.E.Albrecht 12094 & PK.Latz. 


Distribution and habitat. Marsilea cryptocarpa 1s 
currently known from only three widely separated sites 
(see Fig. 5). Two occur in the Northern Territory: one 
approximately 300 km north of Alice Springs and the 
other approximately 280 km ESE of Alice Springs. The 
only known South Australian population is in the Lake 
Eyre region some 1000 km to the south-southeast of the 
northern-most Northern Territory population. Due to its 
superficial resemblance to some forms of the widely 
distributed Marsilea drummondi A.Braun, the species 
may have been overlooked and be more common than 
might appear, especially 1f growing sympatrically with 
other species with obvious sporocarps which would be 
collected in preference to an apparently ‘vegetative’ 
plant. 

At the type locality in the Northern Territory 
Marsilea cryptocarpa 1s localised in clay depressions 
on an open stony plain, where it forms monospecific 
patches, one of which is approximately | km by 200 
m. The clay depressions are periodically water-filled 
and have a distinctive smooth cracking chocolate-like 
surface texture when dry. The type locality 1s within the 
Burt Plain bioregion (Albrecht et al., 2007) and habitat 
of this nature appears to be very rare in that bioregion. 
The other Northern Territory population occurs in the 
Simpson-Strzelecki Dunefield bioregion (Albrecht et 
al., 2007), which would appear to have more areas of 
suitable habitat. The South Australian population appears 
to occur in a similar habitat to the Northern Territory 
populations, being described as a muddy pool on a 
eibber plain (plain mantled by loose rock fragments). 


Conservation status. Although the species could be 
regarded as threatened on the basis of the limited 
population numbers, the lack of focused field survey 
in areas of potentially suitable habitat and its close 
superficial resemblance to infertile specimens of 
Marsilea drummondii would suggest that ‘DD’ (data 
deficient) sensu IUCN (2001) or nationally poorly 
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Fig. 3. Branch of Marsilea cryptocarpa showing the crowded stipe 
bases and the dense matted hair enveloping the rhizome and 
sporocarps. A small portion of hair has been removed to show the 
hidden sporocarps. 


Fig. 4. Enlargement to show three sporocarps of Marsilea cryptocarpa 
and orange (when fresh) protuberance. 


known (3K) sensu ROTAP (Briggs & Leigh 1996) is 
the appropriate conservation code. Based on present 
knowledge the species is unreserved. 


Etymology. The specific epithet is derived from the 
Greek crypto-, covered, hidden, concealed and -carpos, 
fruit; referring to the hidden sporocarps characteristic of 
this species. 


Notes. Marsilea cryptocarpa 1s distinguished from other 
Australian species of Marsilea by the dense clusters 
of small (to 3 mm long) short-stalked conceptacles 
that have at most one poorly developed basal tooth 
and are covered in dense long cottony hairs. The hairs 
on adjacent sporocarps become entanged to such an 
extent that individual sporocarps in a cluster are not 
distinguishable without microscopic examination. It 
is for this reason that fertile specimens are frequently 
passed over as being sterile. 
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Fig. 9. Distribution of Marsilea cryptocarpa. 


Using the treatment of Jones (1998), fertile 
specimens of Marsilea cryptocarpa would key to M. 
crenata C.Presl or M. costulifera D.L.Jones. However 
both of these species are less robust with finer stipes and 
smaller leaflets, the sporocarps are readily detected, and 
the conceptacles have shorter hairs (<3 mm long) and at 
least one prominent basal tooth. Marsilea cryptocarpa 
is probably more likely to be confused with Marsilea 
drummondii as the latter can have a similar disposition 
and similar sized fronds, crenate leaflets and dense 
masses of cottony hairs on the rhizome, stipe bases and 
primordial fronds. However, Marsilea drummondii 1s 
readily separated from Marsilea cryptocarpa when fertile 
as its conceptacles are long-stalked and are considerably 
larger (4-9 mm long) with prominent teeth. 


Specimens examined 


NORTHERN TERRITORY: WNW of Claypan Bore, Neutral 
Junction Station, 25 July 2000, D.E. Albrecht 9192 (NT A099150); 
112 km SSE of Atula Homestead, Simpson Desert, 19 Sep. 2001, 
P.K.Latz 18019 (NT A0104483). 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA: Lake Eyre: c. 20 km S of Stuart Creek 
Homestead, 6 Oct.1978, JZ. Weber 5837 (AD 97842372). 
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Identification key 


The key to Marsilea in Flora of Australia (Jones 
1998, p. 167) should be modified as follows: 


1: Stalks of sporocarp c. as long as conceptacles 
4. Conceptacles to 3 mm long 


5. Sporocarps 6—12 in a dense row at very base of stipe; 
conceptacles completely hidden in long cottony hairs 
3—6 mm long, upper tooth poorly developed, lower 
tooth usually absent ............ M. cryptocarpa 

5: Sporocarps solitary on in small groups of < 6 at stipe 
bases; conceptacles not hidden by indumentum, hairs 
<3 mm long, two well-defined teeth present 


SA. Conceptacles ribbed; upper surface concave..... 
sa ete Ain te Bin toi dad athe tata dt ate teNe M. costulifera 
5A: Conceptacles not ribbed; upper surface convex .. 
wh We deta aceincthovce eb tsh a teh etd Wied eetes oth M. crenata 


4: Conceptacles more than 4 mm long 
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Abstract 


Prasophyllum laxum R.J.Bates, a rare local endemic leek orchid from southern Eyre 
Peninsula, South Australia, is described as new and illustrations and a key to related South 


Australian species are provided. 


Introduction 


A single collection at the State Herbarium of 
South Australia (AD) of an apparently undescribed 
Prasophyllum from southern Eyre Peninsula, hundred of 
Koppio, section 212 (MG. Clark 2/2) had long intrigued 
the author but despite many searches on Southern Eyre 
Peninsula from 1982 to 2002 no further plants were 
located. 

Members of the Clark family collected many other 
interesting orchids around their home near Koppio in 
the 1960’s including several other Prasophyllum species 
not published at the time. The exact location of their P 
laxum collection 1s not known. 

It was not until October 2004, while working with 
Sarah Way on a three day survey of nesting habitats of 
the endangered Eyre Peninsula race of yellow-tailed 
black cockatoo, that a large population of the orchid was 
located on private property south-west of Koppio, about 
10km from the Clark property. A suitable type collection 
was made and a photograph taken. 

The new species 1s a member of the suspected 
apomictic group of species (Bates 1989b; van der Cingel 
1989) of which Prasophyllum fitzgeraldii R.S.Rogers & 
Maiden was the first South Australian species named. 
For this reason the complex (of about fifteen taxa, some 
unpublished) is often referred to as the P fitzgeraldii 
complex (Group 5 of Jones 2006); it includes P 
pallidum Nicholls, PR goldsackii J.Z.Weber & R.J.Bates, 
P. fecundum R.J.Bates, P occultans R.J.Bates and P 
sp. Enigma (RX. Bates 2350) in South Australia. Like P 
laxum all of these species have been observed growing 
sympatrically with other members of the complex 
without introgression, indicating genetic isolation. 

As is usual for apomictic species, the flowers of 
the P. fitzgeraldii complex are very short lived, the 
ovaries swelling even before the flowers open and all 
the capsules producing a large amount of seed without 
fertilization (Bates 1989b). At least one species of this 
croup, P. goldsackii, is cleistogamous. 


Prasophyllum laxum has been compared with P 
lindleyanum Rchb.f. (as P. aff. lindleyanum; Bates 
2006), mainly because of the sigmoid labellum, but that 
species is restricted to Tasmania and (mostly eastern) 
Victoria and has rigidly erect spikes with usually green 
and white, very neat flowers with the short labellum 
having strongly incurved margins, and the callus shortly 
pubescent. 

The nearest verified populations of P. lindleyanum are 
many hundreds of kilometres away from Eyre Peninsula. 
Prasophyllum lindleyanum also prefers cool moist 
woodland, mostly flowers in November and 1s stimulated 
to flower by bushfires, whereas P /axum prefers dry 
woodland, flowers mostly in early October and was 
badly affected by the 2005 Eyre Peninsula bushfires. 

Prasophyllum lindleyanum is not closely allied to any 
South Australian forms. Plants from Western Victoria 
with pink tinged flowers, previously included under P 
lindleyanum (Backhouse & Jeanes 1995), have been 
determined by D.L.Jones (pers. comm.), Rouse (unpubl. 
data). and Backhouse and Jeanes (2006) as belonging to 
an unpublished taxon with rigidly erect flower spikes 
and a short straight labellum. 

Jones (1998) described four eastern Australian 
members of the P. fitzgeraldii complex, 1.e. P favonium 
D.L.Jones, P perangustum D.L.Jones, P secutum 
D.L.Jones and P taphanyx D.L.Jones, none of which 
are likely to occur in South Australia. He has not as yet 
named any South Australian members of the complex. 

Jones (2006, pp. 216-218) treated all published 
species of the complex as Prasophyllum Group 5, except 
for P. goldsackii which was placed in his Group 4. Most 
species are pictured, but not all correctly, e.g. the image 
on p. 216 captioned as P. fecundum 1s actually P. sp. 
Enigma (R. Bates 2350). 

The author has provided living material of most 
South Australian taxa of the P fitzgeraldii complex to 
D.L. Jones (Canberra), who, based on this material, has 
several South Australian leek orchids of the complex in 
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Fig. 1. Prasophyllum laxum. a—b habit; c underground tuber; d-f flower: d front view; e side view; f rear; g-i labellum: g front view; h side view; i rear; 


lumn, views from various angles. Scale: a-c 1 cm; d-f 2.5 mm; g-o 0.5 mm. R.J.Bates 64064. 
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manuscript. These unpublished species are treated in 
Orchids of South Australia (electronic version, 2006) as 
Prasophyllum sp. Enigma (R./. Bates 2350), P. sp. Gum 
Lagoon (P./.Lang 1633) and P. sp. Bright shiny maroon 
(R.J. Bates 3040). 

Jeanes & Backhouse (2006) discuss and illustrate 
three un-named taxa of the complex as P aff. fitzgeraldii 
1 ‘Pink-lip Leek-orchid’, P. aff. fitzgeraldii 2 ‘Elfin 
Leek-orchid’ and P. aff. fitzgeraldii 3 ‘Brown-lip Leek- 
orchid’. The first and third of these also occur in South 
Australia, the “Brown-lip Leek-orchid’ being snonymous 
with P sp. Gum Lagoon (P./.Lang 1633), above. None 
of these taxa closely resemble P. laxum. 


Key to the P. fitzgeraldii complex in South Australia 


1. Sepals not or hardly separating, dark coloured, segments 
parchment like in texture ............... 0.00000. 

1: Sepals widely separating, of varying colour but not dark, 
segments soft, not parchment like................. 3 


2. Flowers almost black, smaller than the ovary; sepals not 
expanding, tips incurved ............... P. goldsackil 
2: Flowers dark maroon and green, as large as or larger than 
the ovary; sepals partly expanding and the tips recurved . 
P. sp. Enigma (R.J.Bates 2350) 


3. Labellum callus almost glabrous except for vestigial 
pubescence around margins; few-flowered plants ...... 
2 aya ce gia te, 63 oinin po ECE Ma Sool a NS otc te 8 ipa ee P. occultans 
3: Labellum callus variously pubescent; flowers usually 


PNET IOUS erg foe ws wnd AT Che 4 conn Hoy REAL eled oris7 a) ET Che cect Sct 4 
. Flowers wholly pale green ............... P. pallidum 
: Flowers with at least some purple or pink tints ....... 5 


. Flowers less than 5 mm across, of similar size to ovary ... 
acy ee tid anh at Bay Date ate Man Ele hae But See Oath: P. fecundum 
: Flowers greater than 5 mm across, larger than ovary... 6 


. Whole plant rather lax; flowers more than twice as long as 
wide, in tints of green, pale brown and pale pink; labellum 
weakly sigmoid in profile, its apex not erect .......... 

ie pe FEAT  Nkd te eh ay ge SER EN reed eM P. laxum 

6: Whole plant rigidly erect; flowers about twice as long as 

wide, predominantly maroon; labellum not sigmoid in 

profile, its apex strictly erect.................0085 7 


7. Labellum brown; lateral sepals widely spreading, thick 
textured and greater than 2 mm broad 


N MN nn - 


P. sp. Gum Lagoon (P.J.Lang 1633) 
7: Labellum maroon; lateral sepals not widely spreading, 
often partly connate, thin textured 1-2 mm broad .... 8 


8. Flowers well spaced, glistening; lateral sepals falcate; 
plants flowering after bushfire ..................... 
hae ght e P. sp. Bright shiny maroon (R.J.Bates 3040) 

8: Flowers crowded, matt; lateral sepals not falcate; plants 
flowering freely without fire ........... P. fitzgeraldi 


Taxonomy 


Prasophyllum laxum R.J. Bates, sp. nov. 


A Prasophyllum fitzgeraldu R.S.Rogers & Maiden 
similis, sed habitu laxo, floribus pallidis labellis 
anguste sigmoidensibus et callis longioribus differt. 
Typus: South Australia, Eyre Peninsula region. ‘Kevin 
Mann’s Cockatoo Hill’ about 4 km NE of Waniulla, 4 Oct. 
2004, R.J Bates 64046 & S.Way (holo.: AD212645; 1so.: 
MEL, distribuendus). 
Prasophyllum aft. lindleyanum: Bates (2006). 


New species of Prasophyllum (Orchidaceae) 


Plants slender, pallid, to 30 cm tall, leaf and scape 
rather lax, leaf base green, scape and leaf of similar 
length. Leaf to 30 cm long and to 4 mm diam., narrow- 
cylindrical and tapering. Scape emerging from hollow 
leaf at a fistula set 10-20 cm above ground level, pale 
ereen and shiny, to 4 mm diam., with no sterile bracts. 
Flowers 5—20, irregularly arranged in a loose, typically 
drooping spike to 6 cm long, in pale tones of green, tan 
and lilac, a darker brown median stripe outside each 
segment. Floral bract ovate, pale, c. 1.5 x 1 mm, obtuse 
to subacute; ovary sub-sessile, partly enclosed, green, 
erect, 4-5 x 2—3 mm, obovoid , swelling to 4 mm diam., 
and dehiscing apically at maturity. Sepals 6—7 x 1—1.5 
mm; dorsal sepal ovate-lanceolate, much decurved at 
maturity, pale green inside, pale brown outside; lateral 
sepals free, sub-erect, curved, slightly divergent with a 
sub-gibbous base, green inside brown out, tips entire. 
Petals linear, c. 4 x 1 mm, pale green with white edges, 
widely spreading. Labellum sigmoid, lanceolate, to c. 5 
x 2 mm when flattened; lamina palest pink, the margins 
incurved, undulate, ciliate, base horizontal, ovate and 
slightly humped, recurved gradually about the middle to 
give a sigmoid appearance in side view, the tip curved 
forward, acute with inrolled margin; callus plate smooth 
ereen and channelled before the bend, then raised into 
a tongue c. 0.6 x 0.4 mm; labellum surface minutely 
papillose with sparse lateral pubescence. Column c. 0.5 
x 0.5 mm with a brown caudate anther cap; stigma 0.2 x 
0.2 mm with a curved surface, rostellum erect, slender, 
to 0.1 mm high; viscidium tiny; stipe to 0.1 mm long; 
column arms bilobed, white, oblong, c. 1 x 0.5 mm, 
obtuse, dentate, basal lobe only c. 0.1 mm long; pollinia 
ovoid, to 0.4 mm diam., in bright yellow bundles. Fig. 1. 


Flowering. Late September to October; the short lived 
flowers emit a strong sweet fragrance. 


Distribution and ecology. Known presently only from a 
single hill between Wanilla and Koppio on southern Eyre 
Peninsula (Port Lincoln district). The Clark property 
population has not been relocated. The main population 
erows under Drooping Sheoaks (Allocasuarina verti- 
cillata (Lam.) L.A.S.Johnson), in red-brown earths, 
above and around minor sandstone outcropping on a 
small isolated hill with sparse Sugar Gum (Eucalyptus 
cladocalyx F.Muell.) woodland. This area is surrounded 
by grazed paddocks. The location has a diverse array 
of Prasophyllum species including the outcrossing P 
elatum R.Br. and P. odoratum R.S.Rogers and at least 
two other species of the P /fitzgeraldii complex, P 
fecundum and P. goldsackii. 


Notes. Easily recognised from its lax habit, pale 
colouring and sigmoid labellum. It is worthy of noting 
that two of its closest congeners, P fecundum and P 
goldsackii, are sympatric with it at the type site without 
intermediates, indicating their genetic isolation. 

There is very little variation in any of these species 
except in number of flowers. The flowers of all species 
in the P. fitzgeraldii complex are short lived, the seed 
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capsules swelling even before flowers open, even 
though the pollinia remain intact and set viable seed in 
cultivation, even if pollinia are removed at anthesis and 
the plants covered; indeed in one species, P. goldsackii, 
the floral segments never expand. These are common 
features of apomictic flowers. Nevertheless the flowers 
of all species have a strong sweet fragrance and insects 
do visit suggesting that some seed may be produced 
sexually and indicating that the plants are facultative 
apomicts. 


Etymology. The epithet /axum, Latin for loose, 
applies to the loosely erect scape and leaf. Most other 
Prasophyllum species are rigidly erect. 


Conservation status. Suggest E (IUCN criteria, 
as implemented in NPWAC 2003) unless further 
populations are located. The population is not conserved 
and estimated number of plants was less than five 
hundred in 2004 and the population has declined since 
probably due to the combined effect of drought and a 
bush fire. 


Other specimen examined 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA: Eyre Peninsula: Hundred of Koppio, 
section 212, 22 Oct. 1966, 1G.Clark 212 (AD). 
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Abstract 


The macrofungal flora of the Stringybark Walking Trail, an 18 ha site in Deep Creek 
Conservation Park, South Australia, was surveyed over a ten year period. The diversity of fungal 
species recorded at this small site exceeds that at other locations in South Australia surveyed over 
this period, suggesting that this remnant of stringybark forest 1s of particular significance for the 
conservation of the fungal biota of South Australia. The species recorded are listed, together with 
their habit, phenology and distribution within South Australia. Data from all South Australian 
collections made by the authors in the same period and from collections by others deposited in 
the State Herbarium of South Australia (AD) were used to estimate the conservation status for 
all named species recorded from the Stringybark Walking Trail. Worldwide, the importance of 
fungi and the need for their conservation has been recognised only recently. In South Australia, 
fungi are not currently included in Threatened Species Schedules. Information from this study 


provides data relevant to selecting fungal taxa to include in these Schedules. 


Introduction 


The kingdom Fungi, the Eumycota, is estimated 
to comprise about 1.5 million species worldwide 
(Hawksworth 1991), constituting the second largest 
eroup of living organisms after the arthropods. Fungi 
range in form from microscopic yeasts, rusts, smuts, 
mildews and moulds to the larger fungi (macrofung1) 
that produce macroscopic fruiting bodies in the form 
of clubs, jellies, brackets, truffles and mushrooms. In 
Australia, the number of fungal species is estimated 
to be between 160,000 and 250,000 (Chapman 2005), 
with the macroscopic Basidiomycetes comprising 
approximately 10,000 of these (May & Avram 1997). It 
is estimated that only 5—10% of all fungi are described 
(Hawksworth 1991, May 1997). 

Fungi have essential roles in all terrestrial 
ecosystems, acting as recyclers of organic matter and 
mycorrhizal partners of plants. As recyclers they break 
down lignocellulose in wood providing soil humates that 
act as 10n exchange materials for elements essential for 
plant growth. As mycorrhizal symbionts they provide 
nutrients vital to plants (Smith & Read 1997). Over 90% 
of all plants depend on the extensive hyphal network 
of a fungal partner to extract from soils both water and 
otherwise inaccessible minerals. Fungi form part of soil 
biomass, impacting on soil structure, water retention and 
fluid and gas movement (Ritz & Young 2002). Many 
vertebrates and invertebrates are dependent on fungi for 


their food and the bacterial biota of soils is influenced 
by antibiotics synthesised by fungi. The diversity and 
diverse roles of fungi in key processes make fungal 
conservation an essential component in maintaining the 
health of ecosystems. 


Effective conservation of whole habitats and 
environments requires extensive knowledge of all major 
components of the biota and their interactions. Although 
lists of plants and vertebrate animals are available for 
most regions and habitat-types in Australia, knowledge 
is limited for invertebrate animals, fungi and bacteria 
that are also important components of those ecosystems. 
Watling (1989) observed “fungi cannot be conserved 
without a knowledge of [their] present distribution 
[...], and whether a species is rare or not’. The task of 
documenting the diverse Australian mycota 1s immense 
and there are few mycologists and fungal taxonomists to 
carry out the work (May 1997; Grgurinovic & Simpson 
2001). Nevertheless, progress is being made. Several 
surveys and censuses of macrofungi in Australia have 
been published in recent years (Hilton 1982, 1988; 
Burns & Conran 1997; Packham et. al. 2002; McMullan- 
Fisher et al. 2002; Gates et al. 2005; Ratkowsky & Gates 
2002, 2005; Robinson & Tunsell 2007). The Fungimap 
project (Fungimap 2004) provides valuable data on the 
distribution and ecology of selected ‘target’ species of 
macrofung1. The Fungi of Australia volumes (Orchard et 
al. 1996a, 1996b; May & Wood 1997; May et al. 2003), 
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field guides to fungi (Bougher & Syme 1998; Grey & 
Grey 2005; Fuhrer 2005; Young 2005a), monographs on 
families and genera (Grgurinovic 2003; Young 2005b) 
and projects, such as the Perth Urban Bushland Project 
(PUBF 2007), all testify to the growing knowledge of 
the Australian mycota. 


Internationally, awareness of the need for 
conservation of fungi is gaining momentum. There are 
now RED (Rarity, Endangerment and Distribution) 
lists or their equivalents published for over 20 
European countries, several States of the USA, and 
for New Zealand (Buchanan & May 2003). However, 
at present in Australia, New South Wales and Victoria 
are the only States to include fungi in their Threatened 
Species schedules (Department of Sustainability and 
Environment 2005; New South Wales, National Parks 
and Wildlife 2004). In Australia, only one site has 
been recognised as having a significant and threatened 
mycoflora. Lane Cove Bushland Park in Sydney has 
been listed, on the basis of its endangered Hygrocybeae 
community, under the New South Wales Threatened 
Species Conservation Act 1995 (Kearney & Kearney 
2000, 2007; Young et al. 2001). 


The New Zealand list of threatened fungi (Buchanan 
& May 2003) was based on a formal assessment of some 
6,000 species, of which 49 were listed as Nationally 
Critical, and 1445 as Data Deficient. For Australia, 
there has not been any threat assessment on a national 
basis, and at a state level, the only assessments have 
been for Victoria and South Australia. For Victoria, 
May & Avram (1997) analysed collection data of the 
National Herbarium of Victoria (MEL) on 724 species 
of macrofungi, and concluded that the data available 
were insufficient upon which to assign species to threat 
categories, due to the low mean number of collections per 
species (some 80% of species were represented by five 
or less collections, and the mean number of collections 
per species was 4.2). For South Australia, Grgurinovic 
& Simpson (2001) assessed the conservation status 
for 443 species of macrofungi occurring in South 
Australia using a modified ROTAP system (Briggs 
& Leigh 1996). The data were compiled mostly from 
Cleland’s collections in AD and covered the Agaricales, 
Boletales, Cantharellales, Phallales and Russulales but 
not other Basidiomycetes nor any of the Ascomycetes. 
Accessions made after 1995 were not included, and nor 
were holdings in other herbaria, or information in the 
literature. Grgurinovic & Simpson (2001) estimated 
that, of the 443 macrofungi assessed, there were no 
species in the Vulnerable (V) category, 125 (28%) were 
Rare (R), 164 (37%) were Poorly Known (K) and 154 
(35%) Not Endangered (N); while 171 (39%) of the 
total were known from one collection only or with a 
range of less than 100 km. For formal inclusion of the 
larger fungi in the Threatened Species Schedules under 
South Australian legislation, all macrofungal species 
presently occurring in the State need to be considered. 
The Stringybark Walking Trail (SWT) fungi are a useful 
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Fig. 1. Regions of South Australia adopted by the State Herbarium of 
south Australia: 1 North-western (NW), 2 Lake Eyre (LE), 3 Nullarbor 
(NU), 4 Gairdner-Torrens (GT), 5 Flinders Ranges (FR), 6 Eastern 
(EA), 7 Eyre Peninsula (EP), 8 Northern Lofty (NL), 9 Murray (MU), 
10 Yorke Peninsula (YP), 11 Southern Lofty (SL), 12 Murray (MU), 13 
south-eastern (SE), 14 Kangaroo Island (Kl). An asterisk indicates 
the location of Deep Creek Conservation Park. 


subset of the total South Australian macrofungi to assess 
for conservation status as they have been surveyed and 
worked on in terms of identification for a decade. The 
authors have collected similar data for most regions in 
South Australia (Fig. 1). Their evaluations of the fungi 
in major hotspots such as Flinders Chase, Flinders 
Ranges, Mount Remarkable and Lincoln National Parks, 
planned for future publications, will provide estimations 
of conservation status of much of the macromycota in 
the State. 

In the work reported here, extensive survey data 
collected from 1997 to 2006, together with evidence 
from all collections held by AD, were used to estimate 
the conservation status for the macrofungi known to be 
present at a specific site, the SWT, a loop walk of 1.5 km 
within an 18 ha section (at 35° 36’S, 138° 14’E) in the 
4500 ha Deep Creek Conservation Park, approximately 
100 km SSW of Adelaide, South Australia. Other tracks 
in Deep Creek Conservation Park were surveyed by 
Neale Bougher, Teresa Lebel, Michael Castellano, 
James Trappe and others in 1994 (Neale Bougher, pers. 
comm.); the collections made during these surveys are 
held at the Western Australian Herbarium (PERTH). 
The group’s observations along these tracks also suggest 
a rich assemblage of macrofung1. It is likely, too, that 
many of Deep Creek’s more inaccessible wet gullies 
will yield a rich and diverse mycoflora. 

Deep Creek Conservation Park is the largest 
remaining block of wildlife habitat on the Fleurieu 
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Peninsula, providing an important refuge for several 
animal and plant species of conservation importance 
(Department for Environment and Heritage 2007b). 
Maximum winter temperatures average 12°C to 15°C, 
summer temperatures average 25°C, while average annual 
rainfall is approximately 900 mm. The dominant plant 
at SWT is Messmate Stringybark, Eucalyptus obliqua 
L’Her., with Yacca, Xanthorrhoea semiplana F.Muell., 
and Large-leaved Bush Pea, Pultenaea daphnoides 
Wendl., prominent in the understorey (Department for 
Environment and Heritage 2007a). Eucalyptus obliqua 
is distributed across the south-western part of Australia, 
extending from South Australia to Victoria, New South 
Wales, Tasmania and into the south-west of Queensland. 
In South Australia it occurs in higher rainfall areas of 
the South-east, the western end of Kangaroo Island (KI) 
and the Mount Lofty Ranges (Costermans 1981; Nicolle 
1997). Some land clearance did occur in Deep Creek 
Conservation Park but the stand of Eucalyptus obliqua 
at SWT is part of the remnant vegetation, consisting of 
mature trees to 30-35 m. A few large, old, burnt-out trees 
in SWT are evidence of earlier fire but, with no records 
for the section, its fire history is unknown. There was 
a small fire, caused by a lightning strike and quickly 
extinguished by rain, to its north in the mid 1980s when 
the area burnt was less than | ha. It may be up to 80 
years since the last major fire in the area (Volker Scholz, 
pers. comm..). 

The present study led to the identification of 
SWT as an area of high fungal diversity in Deep 
Creek Conservation Park, South Australia, a finding 
of significant mycological interest (Catcheside & 
Catcheside 2005). Only the larger fungi, the macrofung1, 
will be considered in this paper. 


Materials and Methods 


Collection, sampling and documentation 


Collection methods were as described in Catcheside 
& Catcheside (1999-2005) and are similar to methods 
proposed by Fungimap (Grey & Grey 2005) and 
Bougher & Syme (1998). Almost all sites monitored are 
in South Australian Parks and Reserves administered 
by the National Parks & Wildlife Service (NPWS). The 
authors started monitoring macrofungi in 1997; SWT 
was one of the first sites recognised as having interesting 
fungal assemblages. After extensive surveys in 1999 
and 2000 in the Lower Flinders Ranges (Region 5), Eyre 
Peninsula (Region 7), the Northern and Southern Lofty 
Ranges (Regions 8 and 11) and the South-east (Region 
13) we had identified a number of sites, across all major 
vegetation types, as having diverse mycoflora and/or 
containing seemingly rare taxa. We monitor these sites 
on a continuing basis, and more recently have extended 
our surveys to other areas including Kangaroo Island. 
Sites close to Adelaide were monitored two or three 
times a year, while the more distant sites such as Parks 
on Kangaroo Island and Eyre Peninsula were surveyed 
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Fungi in Deep Creek Conservation Park 


once a year when possible. SWT was visited at least 
once a year in the period 1997-2006. 

Surveys were only for macrofungi, which are 
those fungi with readily visible fruit-bodies. Most 
Surveys were conducted using the controlled intuitive 
sampling method (Molina et al. 2001), which relies on 
previous observations and experience, rather than by 
systematic or random sampling methods. In the initial 
years of study, however, sites were selected randomly, 
and recording and collecting carried out along defined 
transects or paths. To maximise the chance of finding 
rarely fruiting species, low lying land and other areas 
likely to be moist were targeted; their higher (though 
unsaturated) soil water content 1s considered to favour 
fungal fruiting. Surveys at SWT,, a relatively small site, 
were conducted along the loop track, in the interior of the 
track and for a distance of 50 m beyond the outer edge 
of the track, except for a length of approximately 300 m 
on the southern side where the ground slopes away too 
steeply for easy access. A 5 m distance from the track 
was surveyed along this section. At each visit, all species 
found fruiting were listed and previously uncollected or 
species new to the site were collected. Location by GPS, 
details of frequency, substrate, soil type and surrounding 
vegetation were recorded for each collection. Most 
collections were photographed in situ and again with a 
scale and collection number later on the same day when 
recording macroscopic characters. All collections were 
made under a Department for Environment and Heritage 
(DEH) permit (P.S. Catcheside, U25406 1), dried and 
accessioned into AD. 

In addition to the field observations made in this 
survey, the data on which estimates of the conservation 
status of fungi were based include all collections made 
in South Australia that have been deposited in AD. The 
majority of the fungal collections in AD are those of 
Professor Sir J.B. Cleland (1878-1971), his collections 
numbering more than 16,000 (Talbot 1976). Most of 
Cleland’s descriptions and notes on South Australian 
fungi were published in his Handbook (Cleland 1934— 
35) which was later revised and updated (Grgurinovic 
1997). In this work Grgurinovic augmented Cleland’s 
descriptions with further details and illustrations of 
microscopic characters, providing essential information 
for the identification of fungal taxa, but relatively few 
additional specimens were cited. 

Although further collections were added to AD by 
mycologists such as J. Warcup, P. Talbot and naturalists 
such as L.D. Williams, little collecting was carried out 
in South Australia between the major collecting years 
of J.B. Cleland (1920-1940) and 1997. Since 1997 the 
authors have added almost 3000 collections to AD and 
provided annual records (unvouchered observations) 
to DEH, amounting to approximately 2000 per year. 
These collections and surveys of fungi have covered a 
larger area of South Australia than Cleland was able to 
access and include much of Eyre Peninsula (Region 7), 
Southern and Northern Lofty (Regions 8 & 11), Flinders 
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Table 1. Comparison of conservation status categories of the IUCN version 3.1 (2001), ROTAP (Briggs & Leigh 1996), Arnolds & de Vries (1993), Molloy 
et al. (2002), South Australian Threatened Species Schedules (DEH 2003), Grgurinovic & Simpson (2001) and the system adopted in this paper. 


IUCN 3.1 ROTAP Arnolds & New Zealand. South Australia Grgurinovic & Catcheside & 
de Vries Molloy et al. (DEH) Simpson Catcheside 
2001 1996 1993 2002 2003 2001 THIS PAPER 
Extinct (EX) Presumed Extinct Extinct Extinct (EX) Presumed Presumed Extinct 
Extinct (X) Extinct (X) (X) 
Extinct in the Extinct in the 
Wild (EW) Wild (EW) 
Critically Nationally Critically 
Endangered Critical Endangered 
(CR) (CR) 
Endangered Endangered (E) Endangered Nationally Endangered Endangered (E) Endangered (E) 
(EN) Endangered (EN) 
Vulnerable (V) Vulnerable (V) Vulnerable Nationally Vulnerable (V) Vulnerable (V) Vulnerable (V) 
Vulnerable 
Near Threatened Rare (R ) Rare Serious Decline Near Threatened Rare (R ) Rare (R ) 
(NT) (NT) 
Indeterminate | Gradual Decline Lower Risk Lower Risk (LR) 
(LR) 
Least Concern Not threatened Least Concern Not Endangered Least Concern 
(LC) (LC) (N) (LC) 
Data Deficient Poorly Known Data Deficient Data Deficient Poorly Known Data Deficient 
(DD) (K) (DD) (DD) 
Not Evaluated Not Evaluated Not Evaluated 
(NE) (NE). (NE). 
Reserved (C) Range 
within a Restricted 
National Park 
or Reserve 
Sparse 


Ranges (Region 5), Murray (Region 9), and parts of the 
South-eastern region (Region 13), and Gairdner-Torrens 
(Region 4). The Regions (Fig 1) are those adopted by 
the State Herbarium of South Australia. Eighty-four 
Parks and Reserves were surveyed since 1997, with 
an average number of 33 surveys per year. Most of 
Cleland’s collecting was carried out in the Adelaide 
region with opportunistic collecting in other areas. 

For Basidiomycetes and Myxomycetes, species 
names and authors follow Fungi of Australia, Volumes 
2A (May & Wood 1997) and 2B (May et al. 2003) with 
updates from the /nteractive Catalogue of Australian 
Fungi (May et al. 2004). Nomenclature for Ascomycetes 
follows Index Fungorum (CABI Bioscience Database 
Index Fungorum Partnership 2004). Orders are arranged 
according to Ainsworth & Bisbys Dictionary of Fungi, 
9" edition (Kirk et al. 2001). Not all taxa without a 
formal name were collected. Those that were collected 
are identified by collection number and have been given 
an informal name, following the recommendations of 
Barker (2005). Authorships are not cited in the text, but 
are given for all taxa in the Appendix. 


Conservation status 


Conservation status of macrofungal species was 
estimated using a combination of systems, based on 
specifications of the IUCN (2001), the rare or threatened 
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Australian plants (ROTAP) model (Briggs & Leigh 1996), 
classification categories of Arnolds & de Vries (1993), 
the New Zealand system (Molloy et al. 2002), South 
Australian Threatened Species Schedules (Department 
for Environment and Heritage 2003) and the model of 
Greurinovic & Simpson (2001). The IUCN system was 
designed to cover all organisms except microorganisms, 
thus neglecting fungi. The DEH system covers only 
plant and vertebrate animal species, the ROTAP system 
covers only plants. As the models of Arnolds & de 
Vries (1993) and Grgurinovic & Simpson (2001) relate 
specifically to fungi, we have adapted a system (Table 
1) based primarily on these. Our system combines four 
of the categories of Grgurinovic & Simpson: Presumed 
Extinct (X), Endangered (E), Vulnerable (V) and Rare 
(R), with four from the South Australian Threatened 
Species Schedules for plants, mammals, birds, reptiles, 
amphibians and freshwater fish. We have expanded 
Arnolds & de Vries’ one category of Indeterminate 
and Grgurinovic & Simpson’s two categories of Not 
Endangered (N) and Poorly Known (K) to four of the 
ten DEH categories: Lower Risk (LR), Least Concern 
(LC), Not Evaluated (NE), Data Deficient (DD). 

In ascribing conservation status we have taken into 
account both vouchered collections and unvouchered 
records from all Regions of South Australia. We have 
used the category Least Concern (LC) in preference 
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Fungi in Deep Creek Conservation Park 


Table 2. Approximate number of macrofungal species recorded in Parks between 1999 and 2006. Only Parks having 2100 species are listed. NP = 


National Park; CP = Conservation Park; RP = Recreation Park. 


Region Park/Reserve 

5 Flinders Ranges Flinders Ranges NP 
Mount Remarkable NP 

7 Eyre Peninsula Coffin Bay NP 
Lincoln NP 

8 Northern Lofty Para Wirra RP 

9 Murray Mount Rescue CP 

11 Southern Lofty Belair NP 
Deep Creek CP 
Kuitpo Forest 

12 Kangaroo Island Flinders Chase NP 

13 South Eastern Penambol CP 
Penola CP 


to Not Endangered (NE), since factors such as climate 
change, invasive weeds and trampling from overuse 
of parks may pose a threat. A status of Least Concern 
(LC) has been given to species represented by at least 
eight collections in AD or at least 20 records for SA 
and four or more collections in AD. Examples include 
Cortinarius sinapicolor, Pholiota  multicingulata, 
Austropaxillus muelleri and Stereum illudens. A status 
of Lower Risk (LR) has been assigned to species with 
between four and seven collections, or at least seven 
records and three collections. Rare (R) species are 
considered to be those with two or three collections 
and no more than two records, Vulnerable (V) taxa 
are those with one collection and no more than one 
record. Taxa about which there are insufficient data 
are designated Data Deficient (DD); these include taxa 
which the authors find difficult to separate from others, 
such as Amanita griselloides and Collybia percava, 
those which the authors know are undercollected such 
as the hypogean Chamonixia mucosa and those for 
which the authors have only recently formed a clear 
concept (for example Annulohypoxylon annulatum). 
Taxa whose identifications are uncertain are designated 
Not Evaluated (NE). Estimates are conservative and, 
after consultation, more species may be included in the 
Rare (R) or Vulnerable (V) categories. The boundaries 
between categories are somewhat arbitrary and may be 
easily shifted as data sets expand, and are intended to be 
a guide rather than prescriptive. 

Different categories of names have been given to 
the collections, depending on the level to which they 
have been identified: (1) known species, (2) taxa with 
affinities to known species, such as Dermocybe aft. 
cinnabarina, (3) tentative (*?’) identifications to known 
species, (4) formal designation of undescribed but 
vouchered taxa, such as Entoloma sp. white, dimpled cap 


Study Area spp. recorded 
Wilpena Pound 134 
Mambray Creek 18] 
Alligator Gorge 100 
105 
124 
115 
136 
128 
Stringybark Trail 247 
162 
Rocky River Loe 
Ravine de Casoars 165 
103 
134 
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(PSC 1448), (5) informal designation of undescribed, 
unvouchered taxa, such as Lepiota sp. slightly yellow, 
and (6) assigned to genus only. Category (6) consists 
of taxa which the authors consider to be distinct from 
others listed. However, two exceptions are Laccaria sp. 
which may be one of Laccaria sp. B, Laccaria sp. C, 
Laccaria sp. E or another Laccaria species, Descomyces 
sp. which may be D. albellus or D. albus. 


Results 


Numbers of species at SWT 


Stringybark Walking Trail proved to be a particularly 
rich site. Over the ten year period from 1997 to 2006 
a total of 247 macrofungal taxa were observed at SWT 
(Table 2), which exceeds the known species diversity 
of any other site monitored in South Australia over the 
same period, with the specific exception of Rocky River 
on Kangaroo Island which is a much larger site with a 
diversity of plant communities. The cumulative number 
of fungal species recorded at SWT shows a steady 
increase (Fig. 2) with an average of 19 species new to 
the site being recorded each year. The number of species 
fruiting has varied annually, the least being 37 in 2001, 
the most 101 in 2003 (Table 3). Of the 247 taxa known 
at SWT, 154 are currently identified to species, 80 to 
genus only, four have been tentatively ascribed to genus 
and nine are unidentified as to genus (Table 4). Six 
Myxomycetes, four of which are identified to species, 
were found. 


Frequency distribution of species at SWT 


Sixty percent of species known to be present at SWT 
were observed on no more than two occasions (Fig. 3) 
although more than two thirds of these are known from 
elsewhere in the State (Fig. 4). From the seven surveyed 
regions there are ten or more collections of 63 (41%) 
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Table 3. Summary of data from surveys of macrofungi at Stringybark 
Walking Trail by year. 


Number of Monthsof | Number of 

Year surveys surveys spp. 

1997 2 July, August 44 

1998 | June 58 

1999 4 May, June, 80 
July, Sep. 

2000 July 49 

2001 2 May, August 37 

2002 2 May, June 80 

2003 3 May, July, 101 
Oct. 

2004 May, July 43 

2005 Feb, June, 92 
July, Oct. 

2006 3 March, May, 89 
July 


of the 153 fully identified species present at SWT, 36 
species (23%) are represented by six to nine collections, 
37 (24%) by three to five collections and 17 (11%) by 
one or two collections (Appendix). For taxa present at 
SWT, only two are represented by collections at AD 
from all the other six surveyed regions: Pycnoporus 
coccineus, and Coltricia cinnamomea. Species present 
at SWT that have been recorded (but not necessarily 
collected) in all seven regions are Clitocybe australiana, 
Clitocybe semiocculta, Heterotextus peziziformis, 
Scleroderma cepa, Tricholoma_ eucalypticum and 
Xerocomus multicolor. 


Phenology 


Fruit bodies were observed from February to 
October, with May and July being the months in 
which the most species were recorded (Table 4, Fig. 
5). Most (54%) species were sighted in only one 
month. A few species had extended fruiting periods. 
Steccherinum ochraceum was found fruiting over one of 
the longer time spans from March through to October. 
Amanita xanthocephala, Hydnum repandum, Coltricia 
cinnamomea, Polyporus varius, Laetiporus portentosus 
and Discinella terrestris were all found fruiting from 
May to October. Heterotextus peziziformis, Tremella 
mesenterica/aurantia and Chlorociboria aeruginascens 
were found fruiting as early as March. 


Conservation status 


Of the 170 assessed species present at SWT, we 
estimate 78 (45%) to be of Least Concern (LC), 51 (30%) 
to be of Lower Risk (LR), six (3.5%) to be Rare (R), 
one to be Vulnerable (V). The remainder are assessed 
as Data Deficient (DD) (11 taxa) or Not Evaluated 
(NE) (23 taxa) (Table 4). Species estimated to be Rare 
are Lepiota minya, Cortinarius alboviolaceus and 
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Marasmiellus affixus. Among the undetermined taxa, 
Rhodocollybia sp. Thatch (PSC 1823) P.S. Catcheside, 
Tapinella sp. Crinkled mustard gills (PSC 2478) PS. 
Catcheside and Sarcodon sp. (T. Lebel, AD-C 41368) 
are also considered to be Rare (R). Hydnum rufescens 1s 
assessed as Vulnerable (V). No species were considered 
to be Endangered. 


Discussion 


The fungi present particular problems when 
attempting to estimate species diversity at a site, and 
rarity and conservation status of individual species. The 
number of macrofungal species fruiting and thereby 
identifiable, even in the most favourable conditions, 
will be lower than the total number of species present as 
actively growing mycelium in soil, leaf litter or wood/ 
timber. This is demonstrated at SWT by the cumulative 
number of recorded species continuing to rise each year 
of the survey period without signs of levelling off (Fig. 
2). Gates et al. (2005) also recorded ongoing increases 
in species numbers in their surveys of fungi in southern 
forests of Tasmania. Tofts & Orton (1998) showed 
that monitoring a site in a Scottish pinewood over a 
21 year period still resulted in further species being 
found. It 1s not currently possible to determine fully 
every macrofungal taxon at a site but, as Arnolds (2001) 
pointed out, “Any checklist is better than no checklist”. 

The predominance of macrofungi observed only once 
or twice at SWT over the ten year period is an indication 
of the surveying effort needed to obtain an essentially 
complete checklist. A signal that this has been achieved 
would be when the modal frequency class is greater than 
one or two observations of the presence of a species. 
This is yet to be achieved for the whole State (Fig. 3) let 
alone a single site such as SWT. 

Part of the difficulty of obtaining a complete list of 
macrofungi at a site is that fewer than 50% of the larger 
fungi in Australia have been formally described (May 
1997). Therefore, even molecular methods (Horton 
& Bruns 2001; Dickie & FitzJohn 2007), which can 
in principle identify taxa present that are not currently 
fruiting, are insufficient to provide a full list. In any case, 
the prerequisite for such techniques, a comprehensive 
DNA library for all named species, does not yet exist. 

Additional problems in making a full list of 
macrofungi at a site stem from the difficulty in 
distinguishing between species within speciose genera, 
such as Mycena and Cortinarius, where many species 
share close morphological similarity (Robinson & 
Tusnall 2007). Although it has so far been possible to 
identify to species only 62% of the 247 taxa recorded 
at SWT, the deposition in AD of vouchered specimens 
of both named and incompletely named collections 
from SWT will enable later verification and updating 
of the data. Not all taxa have been vouchered because 
of paucity, immaturity or poor quality of specimens. 
The authors have clear concepts of taxa recorded and 
will endeavour to collect voucher specimens of these 
presently unvouchered taxa. 
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Fig. 2. Species accumulation curve for all macrofungi at Stringybark 
Walking Trail for the period 1997 to 2006. 


Conservation status 


Ona global basis, the [UCN RED list system has seven 
categories covering taxa for which there are adequate 
data. These range from Extinct to Least Concern. There 
are two further categories for inadequately known 
taxa: Data Deficient and Not Evaluated (IUCN 2001). 
In Australia, each of the Commonwealth, States and 
Territories has its own unique legislation governing 
Threatened Species Schedules, although most of these 
are based on the IUCN categories. These legislations 
were compiled principally with the ‘higher’ plants and 
animals in mind, and use estimations of population size, 
which necessitates being able to count individuals of 
the particular organisms being assessed. Molloy et al. 
(2002) recognised that “for fungi it would be difficult 
to assess population size because of the problem of 
defining the boundary of an individual”. With most 
of the macrofungus being within the substratum, 
determination of the limits of an individual does indeed 
present a challenge. 

Determination of genets may be a more valid means 
of delimiting individuals and populations, but the work, 
expertise, available equipment and expense all but 
preclude this approach at the present time. However, 
these considerations apart, RED Data lists of fungi have 
been published for over 20 European countries (Arnolds 
2001; Buchanan & May 2003). In New Zealand a 
classification system was developed which aimed to 
cover all its biota, both introduced and non-introduced 
taxa (Molloy et al. 2002). Hitchmough (2002) further 
developed the system of Molloy et al. (2002) to include 
fungi, and listed 1455 fungal taxa as Data Deficient, 
these make up 70% of all taxa included in the Threat 
Classification Lists. A Global Action Plan for Fungal 
Conservation is being prepared for publication in 2008 
by the IUCN Fungi Specialist Group (IUCN undated) 
and this will considerably facilitate estimations of 
conservation status for fungi (May et al. 2006). 
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Fig. 3. Macrofungal species at Stringybark Walking Trail. Collections and 
unvouchered records, 1997 to 2006. 


Conservation status of macrofungi in S.A. 

Of the 443 species that they assessed, Grgurinovic 
& Simpson (2001) estimated 164 (37%) to be Poorly 
Known (K), 125 (28%) were known only from the type 
collection and therefore estimated to be Rare (R) and 
the remainder to be Not Endangered (N). Our extensive 
surveys in S.A., together with the collections in AD, 
provide a considerable amount of data on the occurrence 
and distribution of the 170 named species recorded from 
SWT. These data have enabled us to refine Grgurinovic & 
Simpson’s assessments for those taxa known to be present 
at SWT. Lepiota minya ts the only one of the 13 species 
estimated to be Rare (R) by Grgurinovic & Simpson that 
is also thought to be Rare by us. There are at least three 
collections of all of the remaining 12 species: /nocybe 
austrofibrillosa (30 collections + 5 records), Cortinarius 
ochraceofulvus (11 + 5), Resupinatus cinerascens (7 + 
8), Myvcena albidocapillaris (7 + 5), Mycena subvulgaris 
(6 + 9), and Entoloma polymalangta (6 + 0), Marasmius 
cinnamoneus (5 + 4), and Mycena albidofusca (5 + 14), 
while there are three collections and 11 records of each 
of Marasmiellus kindyerracola, Lepiota haemorrhagica 
and L. subcristata. We have not evaluated (NE) 
Cortinarius kiambramensis as we feel some doubt with 
respect to our identification. Species that we assess to be 
Rare (R) or Vulnerable (V): Cortinarius alboviolaceus, 
Marasmiellus affixus and Hydnum rufescens have been 
collected since Grgurinovic & Simpson’s assessments. 


Conservation value of the Deep Creek Conservation 
Park. 

With the exception of Rocky River on Kangaroo 
Island, more species of larger fungi were recorded at 
SWT over the period of the survey than at any other 
site (Table 2), a remarkable circumstance in view of the 
relatively small area involved. Whilst SWT is clearly 
of great conservation significance, brief surveys by 
Bougher et al. (pers. comm.) suggest a rich assemblage 
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of macrofungi also in other sections of Deep 16. 
Creek Conservation Park. The reasons why 
there are so many macrofungi at Deep Creek 14. 
are likely to be related to the relatively high 49 
rainfall in an otherwise rather low rainfall , 
part of Australia, and the protected nature of 2 10. 
the microhabitats under a mature canopy of §$ ; 
relatively large trees. “= | 
Given the diversity of plant communities . 6. 
present, the whole of Deep Creek Conservation 
Park warrants further investigation of its fung1. *. 
Although there is no formal recognition of 2 
biodiversity hotspots under South Australian 
0. 


legislation, informal designation of Deep Creek 
Conservation Park as a hotspot of macrofungal 
diversity will be beneficial from the point of 
view of education (both for local interpretation 
in the Park itself and more widely), management 
(such as in determination of optimal fire 
regimes for fungi) and for focussing further 
research efforts. 


Vulnerable taxa present at SWT (Table 4, column D) 


There are only two collections in AD of Hydnum 
rufescens, a small fungus with spines rather than gills. 
The first collection was made by J.B. Cleland in 1912 
from Milson Island, Hawkesbury, NSW, the second is 
the SWT collection. H. rufescens is smaller and more 
delicate than the relatively common H. repandum, it 
has a red-brown cap and stalk and larger spores (4. 
repandum: 5-6.5 x 6-9 um, H. rufescens 6-7 x 8-10 um). 
In our extensive surveys in South Australia we have 
seen this fungus only once: in a small section of SWT 
Where Spanish Broom, Genista monspessulana (L.) L. 
Johnson, is encroaching. We therefore consider that H. 
rufescens 18 Vulnerable (V) in South Australia. There 
are five collections from Western Australia in the WA 
herbarium’, but no further records in Australian herbaria 
have been found. 


Rare taxa present at SWT (Table 4, column D) 


Those species from SWT that we consider to be Rare 
in South Australia are easily distinguished and unlikely 
to be confused with others: 

¢ Lepiota minya, found only in Mount Remarkable 
National Park and at SWT, a small, pure white 
mushroom with a definite ring on the stalk. 
Cortinarius alboviolaceus, found in South Australia 
only in one small section of SWT, 1s a medium-sized 
mushroom, growing in clumps. It has a pale violet to 
white-lilac cap and white, mauve-tinted stipe, with 
droplets on the upper portion. There are collections 
of this species in the National Herbarium Melbourne 
(MEL): two from Victoria, two from Tasmania, 
one from New South Wales and one from Western 
Australia. A further collection from Western Australia 


' §.O.Bolsenbroeck & M.Glen s.n. (PERTH 07608543); Glen 
& L.C.Tommerup s.n. (PERTH 07711662); R.N.Hilton s.n. 
(PERTH 00948241); G.Venville s.n. (PERTH 00948276); 
B.Banyard s.n. (PERTH 00934151). 
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o1 61 


Number of records 


11 81 91 10 


Fig. 4. Total records from Regions 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12 & 13 of macrofungal species known 
to be present at Stringybark Walking Trail. 


is in the WA herbarium (PERTH). However, the 
species 1s rarely reported from other States. 
Marasmiellus affixus, again found by the authors in 
South Australia only at SW, has a very characteristic 
smell reminiscent of old, wet nappies and grows in 
clusters along dead wood. It is not uncommon in wet 
eullies in other States with higher rainfall than that 
of South Australia. 
We consider that some undetermined taxa present at 
SWT should also be included as Rare rather than Data 
Deficient: these are also distinctive and are vouchered. 
Among the undetermined taxa, the following are 
considered to be Rare (R). 

¢ Rhodocollybia sp. Thatch (PSC 1823) P.S.Catche- 
side, a small, gilled mushroom with a brown, 
purple-tinged, very ‘hairy’ cap and white serrate 
gills, growing on dead fallen branches and logs, is 
almost certainly an undescribed species (Tom May, 
pers. comm.). It has been collected in Victoria and 
Tasmania but is undoubtedly rare in South Australia, 
having been found only at SWT and in Flinders 
Chase National Park on Kangaroo Island. 
Tapinella sp. Crinkled mustard gills (PSC 2478) 
P.S.Catcheside, is a small shell-shaped fungus with 
a white, slightly ‘fluffy’ upper surface. It 1s smaller 
and its spores are broader (3 um) than those of the 
somewhat similar Meiorganum curtisii (1.5 um 
wide). This Zapinella sp. 1s found in wet forests in 
Victoria and Tasmania and is possibly undescribed 
(Tom May, pers. comm.). We have found it at only 
two sites, one at SWT and one on Kangaroo Island, 
amongst the moist bark at the base of stringybarks, 
Eucalyptus obliqua and E. baxteri. 
Sarcodon sp. Stringy Bark (AD-C 41368) T.Lebel 
collected at SWT by Teresa Lebel in 1999. This 
tough, spined and scaly-capped species 1s likely to 
be undescribed, and is almost certainly conspecific 
with a collection from Flinders Chase National Park 
(FCNP) on KI, but is not known from elsewhere. 
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Insignificant looking dry, black, crust- 

forming Ascomycetes belonging to such genera 

as Hypoxylon, Biscogniauxia, Diatrype and 
Diaporthe are under-collected in South Australia. e 
However, they are important wood rotters and ‘3 
deserve greater attention. Amongst these at SWT: D 
¢ 2Diaporthe sp. Medusa (PSC 2153) 2 
P.S.Catcheside, is very distinctive, growing 2 
in heaped, serpentine coils. Again, SWT is the 
only site at which we have found this probably §& 
undescribed taxon. r= 
A species which, with four collections and 3 


eight records, does not fit into our Rare category 
but 1s of particular interest 1s Mycena interrupta 
(Catcheside & Catcheside 1999). There are 515 
Fungimap records of M. interrupta (Grey & 
Grey 2005), most of which are from Victoria 
and Tasmania, with a number from New South 
Wales, one from the New South Wales/Queensland 
border. There are three sites in South Australia 
(SWT, FCNP and near the Victorian border). At FCNP, 
M. interrupta is at the western limit of its known range. 
The site at SWT is of particular interest bioclimatically 
(Tonkin & May 1999). 

Other fungi which we have assessed to be of Lower 
Risk (LR) (but consider to be on the border between LR 
and Rare (R) in South Australia) are Mycena piringa 
(four collections, two records), Clavaria miniata (two 
collections, four records), and Dictyolus cinnamoneus 
(four collections, two records). These taxa have small 
fruit bodies with a high water content, characters which 
are not favoured by dry conditions and thus may be more 
common in wet areas of other States. The conservation 
status of such taxa, lying on the borderline between 
conservation status categories, is particularly difficult 
to assess. An evaluation process, involving a panel of 
mycologists and ecologists, will help in such cases. 


Collecting bias and other factors that complicate 
determination of conservation status 


Taxa present at SWT which have been collected most 
frequently include Austropaxillus infundibuliformis (39 
collections in AD), Tremella mesenterica/aurantia (31), 
Inocybe austrofibrillosus (30) and Ramaria lorithamnus 
(29). A. infundibuliformis, T: mesenterica/aurantia and 
R. lorithamnus are all striking and attractive taxa and 
are thus more likely to be noticed and collected. In 
contrast, the fruit bodies of /nocybe austrofibrillosus 
are similar to those of other ‘little brown mushrooms’ 
that are not straightforward to identify in the field. They 
require microscopic examination, hence there is a need 
to collect specimens each time they are found. Some 
taxa, such as Pycnoporus coccineus (24 collections in 
AD + 77 records) and Stereum illudens (5 + 41) may 
be so commonplace as to be under-collected. Although 
there are 12 collections of Coprinus comatus in AD, 
only one of those is by the authors. Its fruitbodies are 
large and readily deliquesce into a black ink, making 
its preservation a challenge unless it can be dried 
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Fig. 5. Phenology of macrofungi at Stringybark Walking Trail forthe period 1997-2006. 


immediately. Collecting bias should be taken into 
account when interpreting some of the data relevant to 
estimation of conservation status. 

Some taxa have been difficult to identify and have 
been given a Not Evaluated (NE) conservation status. 
For example, Cortinarius 1s a genus with perhaps 1000 
species world-wide (Arora 1986) many of which are 
difficult to identify. In Australian publications, 47 species 
were listed by May & Wood (1997), 36 by Grgurinovic 
(1997) and, while there have since been descriptions 
of further species, there are undoubtedly many more to 
be described. Descriptions are in scattered publications 
and there are few keys. Moreover, there may be few 
distinctive microscopic characters; macroscopically 
some taxa ‘blend’ into others. A species we have 
found to be problematic 1s Cortinarius basirubescens, 
described as having a reddish basal mycelium (Cleland 
1934-1935; Grugurinovic 1997; Bougher & Syme 
1998); we have found it hard to distinguish from some 
Dermocybe-like specimens with red basal mycelium. A 
similar situation exists with C. kiambramensis, a small to 
medium vinaceous brown species whose fruit body and 
spore sizes blend into those of another small vinaceous 
brown cortinar, C. vinaceocinereus. 


Conclusions 


Stringybark Walking Trail, Deep Creek Conservation 
Park, South Australia, is a valuable refugium for a 
diverse assemblage of macrofungi, some of which 
are rare. The site is a fungal hotspot that should be 
recognised as having considerable mycological interest 
and conservation value. Our presentation of quantitative 
data for approximately 150 species found at this site 
and their distribution at other sites in South Australia 
provides a basis for the inclusion of fungi in South 
Australia’s Threatened Species Schedules. 
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Table 4, Macrofungal taxa at Stringybark Walking Trail (SWT), Deep Creek Conservation Park, South Australia collected or recorded between 1997 and 
2006, and the known occurrence of formally and informally named species elsewhere in South Australia. 


A 


on mm oo 


Biological Habit: Ectomycorrhizal (M): Saprobe (S); Lichenised (L); Nematophagous (N); Coprophilous (C); in moss (MS); Plant pathogen (P). 
Determined from Grgurinovic & Simpson (2001), Bougher & Syme (1998) and direct observation. 

Phenology (months when fruitbodies recorded) at SWT. 

Year of fruiting (only at SWT, not at other sites). 1997: 7; 1998: 8: 1999: 9: 2000: 0; 2001: 1; 2002: 2; 2003: 3; 2004: 4; 2005: 5; 2006: 6. 
Numbers of vouchered collections in AD of each taxon from each of Regions 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12 & 13, TV=Total number of vouchered collections 
in AD. No record or collection data are provided for species without a formal or informal name. 

Numbers of unvouchered records from each of Regions 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12 & 13. TU=Total number of unvouchered records made by PSC & 
DEAC. No record or collection data are provided for species without a formal or informal name. 

Total number of Regions (Fig 1) where fruiting recorded (for both vouchered collections and unvouchered records). 

Estimated Conservation Status: Endangered (E), Vulnerable (V), Rare (R), Lower Risk (LR), Least Concern (LC), Not Evaluated (NE), Data 
Deficient (DD). 


Authors of species names are given in the Appendix. Informal names given by P.S. Catcheside (PSC), follow the recommendations of Barker 
(2005). Descriptors only do not include the collector's name. 


Taxa A B C D E F G 
5 7 8 9 11 12 13 TV 57 8 9 11 12 #13 =TU 

BASIDIOMYCOTA 

AGARICALES - gvilled fungi 

Agaricaceae 

Agaricus alf. arvensis 5 v 6 

Agaricus austrovinaceus 5 V,Vi,Vil 9.1,2,3.5,6 10090 FY 2 2 YF 9QGQ2 5S 6 3&3 3 17 6 LC 

Agaricus sp. small aff. campestris 5 3 

Agaricus sp. medium size, dark pink gills 5 vi 5 

Lepiota booloola 8 Vii 0.6 0001 3 02 6000 03 1 |] 5 4 LR 

Lepiota cinnamonea 5 v O 0001 3 471 l 6 60 0 1] 1 2 0 10 5 LR 

Lepiota fuliginosa 5 VeVi, Vii 9,0,4,5,6 0003 3 2 0 8 100 4 G6 2 2 155 LO 

Lepiota haemorrhagica S V,Vi, Vil 4,5 0000 0 2 1 3 000 0 F7 3 1 411 3 LR 

Lepiota minya 5 Vv 4 1looo 3200 3 000 0 1 1 #0 23 R 

Lepiota subcristata 5 V,Vil 9.0 $3000 1 Ob F® 6 ZOHO OHO 2 1 QO 5 4 LR 

Lepiota sp. slightly yellow 5 v 3 

Bolbitiaceae 

Agracybe sp. 5 vi 5 

Conocybe sp. Vil 9 

Hebeloma kammala MM v 3.6 O00 1090 FF Zo ov8a tt 2 8 0D 8 5 LE 

Hebeloma sp. vii 3 

Coprinaceae 

Coprinus comatus S Vi,Vii,x 5,6 010010 0 112 0310 0 3 0 0 43 Le 

Coprinus truncorum 5 vi 2 oo020 F 100 OOO t 10 0 22 LL 

Caprinus sp. 5 v 3 

Prathyrella sp. Vix 4 

Cortinariaceae 

Cortinarius abnormis Mi V.VI,X 2,3,4,5,6 0000 2 00 2 101 0 4 0 1 7 3 LR 

Cortinarius alboviolacens Mi ViVi 2.5 0000 2 0 0 2 000 0 0 0 O ol R 

Cortinarius archeri M ¥,Vi, Vii 0,2,4,5,6 0000 6 10 7 @QO2 0 4 2 ODO 8 2 LR 

Cortinarius ?austroalbidus M vil 3 010 1] lOO 3 000 1 #1 0 Q 23 WNE 

Cortinarius ?basirubescens Mi vi ) 0000 1 0 060 1 0060060 0 2 1 9 3 2 NE 

Cortinarius castaneofulvns M vi, Vii, Vii 8,9.0,1.6 1og018 131 020 1031 90 3 2 9 7 4 LC 

Cortinarius ?kiambramensis M Vil 3 0000 4 0 0 4 00060 0 0 0 0 ##01 NE 

Cortinarius lavendulensis M v 4 0000 8 OF 1 9 O00 0 0 3 2 5; 4 

Cortinarius microarcheri M V,¥i, Vil 23,5 0001 9 3 215 000 0 5 3 =] 9 4 LC 

Cortinarius ochraceofulvus M vil, Vill 9,1 0oo021 7 0 111 100 0 71 0 0 25 LE 

Cortinarius rotundisporus M v,Vi,Vil 9,2,3,6 00290 21 0077 O13 0 9 1155 OL 

Cortinarius sinapicolor M V, V1, Vil §,9,0,2,3,5 000 0 3 1 0 4 012 017 1 0 21 4 LO 

Cortinarius subarcheri Mi vil 6 000110412 14 O01 0 3 2 0 65 LC 

Cortinarius sp. subg, Sericiocybe M ix ‘) 

Cortinarius sp, fragile stipe MM vii 2 

Cortinarius sp. medium brown M Vii () 

Cortinarius sp. large brown M v 3 

Cortinarius sp. red stipe (PSC 97/22) Mi vill 7 

Cortinarius sp, small brown M vii 0 

Cortinarius sp. chestnut M vi 5 

Cortinarius sp. lilac not lavendulensis M v 3 

Crepidotus cesatit 5 V,VI, Vil, Vill 7,9,0,1,3,5,6 1 1i1ool0 oe ow daz4350 7 9 2 Bos LE 

Crepidotus eucalyptorum 5 ViVi 2.3.4 1210415 1 020 431 013 5 35 296 LC 

Crepidotus nephrodes § V,Vii,IX 9,1 1oogo0o 5 1 0 F7 10600 0 4 4 2 11 4 LR 

Crepidotus prostratus S v, 3 9005 0 0 0 5 O11 90 0 1 0 OD 2 3 LR 

Dermocybe austroveneta M V,Vi, Vil 7,8,9,0,2,5,5,6 00201 60 013002 010 32 3 17 4 LO 

Dermocybe alt. cinnabarina M VeVi 3 000 0 2 0 1 3 000 0 4 1 |] 6 3 NE 

Dermacybe kula M VVi, Vii 9,3,5,6 000 0 20 2 0232 00060 0 4 1 | 6 3 LO 

Dermocybe all. sanguinea M vi 2,5 “00160 2 10 4 000 0 4 2 0 63 NE 

Dermocybe splendida M V,Vil 5,6 3000 2 1 0 646 50060 02 0 0 73 LR 

Dermoacybe sp. mustard M vi 2 

Dermocybe sp. brownish, ?clelandti M vi 2 

Galerina alt. patagonica S Vii, 1x 4) 20100 YY Y § 6 FS2ZO Of 2 1 &§ 5 NE 

Gymnopilus allantopus 5 v,Vi,Vii 9,0,2,3,5 0010 1 10 3 101 0 7 44 2 15 5 LR 

Gymnopilus encalyptorum 5 v,Vi, Vil 9,0,1,2,3,4,5,6, 0000 8 1 0 9 200 0 12 3 0 V3 LC 

Gymnopilus junonius 5 v.Vi,Vil 7,8,9,3,6 0o010 7 0 0 8 OO1 0 9 0 0 102 LE 

Gyminopilus megasporus . vi 2 0oo01.%0 3 0 1] 5 000 0 1 0 =O 1 1 DD 
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Table 4. Contd 


Taxa 


Gymnopilus parrumbalus 


Gymnopilus ttomentulasus [on Xanthorrhoea| 


Inocybe australiensis 
Inocybe austrofibrillosa 
Inocybe dewrangia 
Tubaria rufofulva 
Entolomataceae 
Entoloma albidostmultans 
Entoloma polymalangta 
Entaloma tabacinum 


Entoloma sp. white, dimpled cap (PSC 
1448) 


Entoloma sp. tiny white (PSC 728a 

Fistulinaceae 

Fistulina hepatica 

Hydnangiaceae 

Aydnangiam carneum 

Laccaria sp. B 

Laccaria sp. C 

Laccaria sp. E 

Laccaria sp. 

Marasmiaceae 

Armillaria luteobubalina 
Campanella sp. 

Marasmiellus affixus 

Marasmiellus kindyerracola 
Marasmiellus sp. 

Marasmius alveolaris 

Marasmius cinnamoneus 

Marasmius elegans 

Marasmius sp. 

Marasmius sp. garlic smell 
Marasmius sp. kangaroo dung 

Marasmius sp. pink 
Oudemansiella radicata 

Rhodocollybia sp. Thatch (PSC 1823) 
?Rhadocollybia sp. - small grey-brown 
Rhodocollybia sp. pinkish brown 

Pleurotaceae 

Hohenbuebelia bingarra 

Fluteaceae 

Amanita grisella 

Amanita grisella var. luteolovelata 

Amanita griselloides 

Amanita luteofusca 

Amanita ochrophylla 

Amanita umbrinella 

Amanita xanthocephala 

Amanita sp. 

Plateus nanus 

Strophariaceae 

Hyphaloma fasciculare 

Melanotus hepatachrous 
Pholiota communis 

Pholiota multicingulata 
Phaliota sp. velvety tan-cap (PSC 97/27) 
Psilocybe stercicola 

Psilacybe subaeruginosa 
Stropharia semiglobata 

Tricholomataceae 

Clitacybe australiana 

Clitocybe brunneoceracea 
Clitocybe semiocculta 

Collybia eucalyptorum 

Collybia ?nijerria 

Callybia percava 

Collybia subdryophila 

Dictyolus cinnamonens 

?Heminrycena sp. (PSC 779) 

Aygrophorus ?involutus 

Hygrocybe miniata 

Lepista nuda 

Leucopaxillus eucalyptorum 

Melanoleuca abutyracea 

Melanoleuca sp. 

Myvena albidocapillaris 

Myrena albidofusca 

Mycena interrupta 

Mycena piringa 

Mycena subgalericulata 

Mycena subvulgaris 

Mycena vinacea 
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Table 4. Contd 


Taxa 


Mycena sp. Albino kurramulla (PSC 2228) 
Mycena sp. small epipterygia 

Mycena sp.clustered pale brown 

Mycena sp. white 

Mycena sp. small sanguinolenta 

Panellus stipticus 

Resupinatus cinerascens 

Rickenella fibula 

Tricholoma eucalypticum 

Tricholoma aff. terreum 


AURICULARIALES 
Auriculariaceae 
?Seismosarca hydrophora 


BOLETALES 
Boletaceae 

Boletus sp. 

Chamonixia mucosa 
Phylloporus rhodoxanthus 
Xerocomus multicolor 
Coniophoraceae 
Podoserpula pusio 
Hygrophoropsidaceae 
Austropaxillus infundibuliformis 
Austropaxillus muelleri 


Tapinella sp. Crinkled mustard gills (PSC 
2478) 


Hymenogastraceae 
Descomyces albus 
Descomyces sp. ?albellus 
Descomyces sp. 
Protoglossum luteum 
Sclerodermataceae 
Scleroderma cepa 


CANTHARELLALES 
Cantharellaceae 

Cantharellus sp. white (PSC 1436) 
Clavariaceae 

Clavaria miniata 

Hydnaceae 

Hydnum repandum 

Hydnum rufescens 


DACRYMYCETALES 
Dacrymycetaceae 
Calocera guepinioides 
Dacrymyces sp. 


Heterotextus pezizifo rmis 


HYMENOCHAETALES 
Hymenochaetaceae 
Coltricia cinnamomea 
Hymenochaete sp. 
Phellinus senex 

Phellinus sp. 
Pseudoinonotus dryadeus 
Schizoporaceae 


Hyphodontia paradoxa 


PHALLALES 

Geastraceae 

Geastrum triplex 
Hysterangiaceae 
Hysterangium affine 
Ramariaceae 

Ramaria aft. gracilis 

Ramaria lorithamnus 
Ramaria ochraceosalmonicolor 


Ramaria sp. finely branched, yellow/orange 
(PSC 614) 


POLYPORALES 
Fomitopsidaceae 
Postia pelliculosa 
Ganodermataceae 
Ganoderma australe 
Hapalopilaceae 
erkandera adusta 
Meruliaceae 
Mycoacia subceracea 
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Table 4. Contd 


Taxa 


Polyporaceae 
FHlexagonta vesparta 
Laetiporus portentosus 
Polyporus varius 
Pycnoporus coccineus 


Trametes versicolor 


Steccherinaceae 
Steccherinum ochraceum 


RUSSULALES 
Auriscalpiaceae 

Artomyces piperatus 
Peniophoraceae 
Peniophora sp. pink paint (PSC 1177) 
Peniophora sp. white paint 
Peniophora sp.gre 
Russulaceae 

Cystangium sp. 

Gymnomyces wirrabarensis 
Gymnomyces sp. (PSC 6174) 
Lactarius clarkeae 

Lactarius clelandii 

Lactarius mea 

Macowanites sp. 

Russula lenkunya 

Russula aft. pectatina (PSC 130) 
Russula persanguinea 
Russula purpureoflava 
Russula sp. large orange 
Zelleromyces sp. 

Stereaceae 


Stereum hirsutum 


Stereum tilludens 
Stereum ochraceoflavum 
Stereum sp. 


THELEPHORALES 

Bankeraceae 

Fydnellum concrescens 

FHydnellum sp. 

Phellodon niger 

Phellodon aft. niger 

Phellodon aft. tomentosus 

Sarcodon sp. (T. Lebel, AD-C 41368) 


TREMELLALES 
Exidiaceae 

Exidia nucleata 
Tremellaceae 
Tremella fuciformis 


Tremella mesenterica/aurantia 


UNIDENTIFIED BASIDIOMYCETES 


Jelly 

Sebacina sp. 
Resupinate fungi 
Poria sp. white 
Poria sp. white, pinkish 
Grey phlebioid 
Pink-grey phlebioid 
White cobwebby 
Cream cobwebby 
Cream smooth 
Truffle 


Boletaceous truffle 


ASCOMYCOTA 
DIAPORTHALES 

Valsaceae 

> Diaporthe sp. Medusa (PSC 2153) 


HELOTIALES 
Dermateaceae 

Mollisia aft. ventosa 
Helotiaceae 

Bisporella citrina 
Chlorociboria aeruginascens 
Discinella terrestris 
Leotiaceae 

Leotia lubrica 
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Table 4. Contd 


Taxa 


Sclerotiniaceae 
Torrendiella eucalypti 5 v 4 


HYPOCREALES 
Hypocreaceae 

Hypocrea riufit 

Aypocrea citrina 

Ay pocrea sp. 

Hypomyces chrysospermus 


Vil 


es 67 Gn UF 
Cy tH ut GN 


PEZIZALES 
Pezizaceae 
Hydnoplicata convoluta 
Pyrenomycetaceae 
Byssonectria_fusispora x 3 
Nothojafnea eryptotricha 


vi 


_TRICHOSPHAERIALES 
Diatrypaceae 
Diatrype sp. vii 0) 
XYLARIALES 
Xylariaceae 
Annulobypoxylon annulatum 
Annulolypoxylon bavei 
Annulobypoxylon multiforme var, multiforme 
Hypoxylon howeanum 
Daldinia sp. 
Hypoxylon sp. small black balls 
Xylaria hypoxylon 


un 49 Gn oA 
Li — iF 


UNIDENTIFIED ASCOMYCETES 
?Rosellinia sp. 

White, smooth disc 

Orange, smooth disc v 
Vegetable carerpillar 

aria sp. P 


MYXOMYCOTA 

Arcyria sp. x 5 
Ceratiomyxa fruticulasa v 
Fuligo septica v 2 
Lycogala epidendrum 2 
Stemonitis fusca v ‘ 
Stemonitis sp. 9 
Bright orange pin 5 


TOTAL: 247 SPECIES 
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This list enumerates all collections in the State Herbarium of South Australia (AD) of species of macrofungi known to occur at Stringybark 
Walking Trail (SWT), Deep Creek Conservation Park, South Australia. Recent collections by the authors PSC and DEAC (1997 to present) 
are listed ahead of those of other collectors. JBC indicates collections by J.B. Cleland. For each collection, collector, collection or AD 
number, collection site and date of collection are provided. Collections are listed in order of region and within each region alphabetically by 


site. Regions are those used at AD (Fig. 1). 
BASIDIOMYCOTA 


AGARICALES 
AGARICACEAE 
Agaricus austrovinaceus Grgur. & T.W.May — PSC 2056, Mambray Creek, Mt. 
Remarkable NP, 4.viii.2004. PSC 777, Stringybark WT, 27.v.2001; PSC 1438, 
24.v.2003. PSC 1509, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 24.vi.2003. PSC 1263, Mt Boothby CP 
near Meningie, 11.vii.2002. PSC 167, Woakwine Forest near Kalangadoo, 31.v.1999. 
— W/. Blacket per G.H. Bell, AD-C 3221, Beaumont, 6.v.1996. JBC, AD-C 2955 
(holotype), Belair NP, 22.vi.1929; AD-C 2956, v.1931; AD-C 2957, 19.iv.1924; AD-C 
2958, 30.iii.1936. JBC, AD-C 2981, Flinders Chase, KI, 7.v.1960. Also NSW. 
Lepiota booloola Grgur. — PSC 432, Monarto CP, 28.v.2000. PSC 184, Cox Scrub CP 
near Mt Compass, 6.vi.1999. PSC 2646, Pine Hill Soak CP, near Bangham, 10.vii.1999. 
— JBC, AD-C 11823, Mt Lofty, 7.iv.1917; AD-C 11818, 19.vi.1925 (holotype). JBC. 
AD-C 11819, Kalangadoo, 29.v.1928. 
Lepiota cinnamonea Cleland — PSC 1465, Monarto CP, 8.vi.2003. PSC’ 183, Cox 
Scrub CP near Mt Compass, 6.vi.1999. PSC 2739, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 11.vii.2007. 
— JBC, AD-C 12377, Belair NP, 16.iii.1931 (lectotype). JBC, AD-C 11822, Back Valley, 
Encounter Bay. 24.v.1933. JBC, AD-C 11821, Mt Burr, S.E., 27.v.1931 (syntype). 
Lepiota fuliginosa Cleland — PSC 1464, Monarto CP, 8.vi.2003. PSC 926, Mount 
Rescue CP, near Tintinara, 16.vii.2001. PSC 146, Cox Scrub CP near Mt Compass, 
28.v.1999. PSC 131, Stringybark WT, 16.v.1999; PSC 1820, 22.v.2004. PSC 1501, 
Flinders Chase NP, KI, 24.vi.2003. PSC 1885, Cape Gantheaume CP, KI, 20.vi.2004. 
— JBC, AD-C 11817, Kinchina, 8.vi.1925 (holotype). 
Lepiota haemorrhagica Cleland — PSC 1960, Rocky River, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 
25.vi.2004; PSC 2281, 19.vii.2005. — JBC, AD-C 5523, Mount Burr, S.E., 28.v.1931 
(holotype). 
Lepiota minya Grgur. — PSC 701a, Mambray Creek, Mount Remarkable NP, 
12.viii.2000. PSC 1821, Stringybark WT, 22.v.2004. — /BC, AD-C 5518, Mt Lofty, 
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27.vi.1921 (holotype). 

Lepiota subcristata Cleland — PSC 1189, Alligator Gorge, Mount Remarkable NP, 
25.vi.2002. PSC 525, Dutchman’s Stern CP, Flinders Ranges NP, 18.vi.2000. PSC 221, 
Wilpena Pound, Flinders Ranges NP, 14.vi.1999. PSC’ 185, Cox Scrub CP, 6.vi.1999. 
PSC’ 1254, Mary Seymour CP near Naracoorte, 10.vii.2002. — JBC, AD-C 11824, 
Mount Burr, S.E., 28.v.1931 (holotype). 

BOLBITIACEAE 

Hebeloma kammala Grgur. — PSC 993, Cromer CP near Williamstown, 4.viii.2001. 
PSC 1872, Springmount CP near Myponga, 13.vi.2004. PSC 2479, Stringybark WT, 
27.v.2006. PSC 1510, Gosselands, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 24.vi.2003; PSC 1901, 
21.vi.2004; PSC 2286, 20.vii.2005. PSC 2199, Penola CP, 13.vi.2005. JBC, AD-C 
12415, McLaren Vale, 25.vi.1927. JBC, AD-C 11833, Mt Lofty, 21.vi.1927; AD-C 
12413, 25.vii.1925; C.G. Hansford, AD-C 54312, 12.vi.1952. JBC, AD-C 12412, Mylor, 
7.Vi.1926. PHB. Talbot, AD-C 54313, lawns of Waite Agricultural Research Institute, 
Urrbrae, Adelaide, v.1961. JBC, AD-C 12411, Mt Robinson via Upper Willow Creek, 
30.v.1939. JBC, AD-C 12140, Mt Burr Forest, S.E., 30.v.1928. Also NSW. 
COPRINACEAE 

Coprinus comatus (O.E.Miull. : Fr.) Pers. — PSC 2424, Stringybark Walking Trail, 
2.x.2005. — Mr Hale, AD-C 3960, Port Lincoln, 2.v.1935. JBC, AD-C 3968, Adelaide, 
iv?.1933. JBC, AD-C 3966, Beaumont, Adelaide, 24.vi.1925; AD-C 3972, v.1932; 
AD-C 3965, 28.vi.1931. JBC, AD-C 3967, Botanic Garden, Adelaide, 12.vi.1923. Mr 
Ising, AD-C 3971, Mile End, v.1920. G. Bell, AD-C 5375, North Terrace, Adelaide, 
20.v.1985. D. Cunningham, AD-C 22597, St Peters, Adelaide, 14.vi.1990. L.D. 
Williams, AD-C 4559, Meningie, 4.vi.1961. 

Coprinus truncorum (Scop.) Fr. — PSC 120, Adelaide Botanic Garden, 30.iii.1999; 
PSC 1402, 26.xi.2002. — JBC, AD-C 3989, Monarto, 17.v.1921. JBC, AD-C 3987, 
Adelaide, vi.1953. E.M. Burns, AD-C 3979, Adelaide, 23.vi.1954. C\A. Grgurinovic, 
AD-C 5612, Botanic Garden, Adelaide, 1.viii.1984. /BC, AD-C 3988, Botanic Park, 
Adelaide, vi.1926. JBC, AD-C 3992, Fullarton, Adelaide, iv.1924. JBC; AD-C 3991, 
North Terrace, Adelaide, ix.1933. L.D Williams, AD-C 32822, Tailem Bend, 5.x.1964, 
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2022. 

CORTINARIACEAE 

Cortinarius abnormis Watling & T.W.May — PSC 2464, Kuitpo, 24.v.2005. PSC 
1176, Stringybark WT, 21.vi.2002. 

Cortinarius alboviolaceus (Pers. : Fr.) Fr. — PSC 1174, Stringybark WT, 21.vi.02; 
PSC 2201, 18.vi.05. 

Cortinarius archeri Berk. — PSC 1874, Springmount CP near Myponga, 12.vi.2004. 
PSC 1497a, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 24.vi.2003. — N. Atkinson, AD-C 4100, Adelaide 
hills, v.1954. JBC, AD-C 4101, Belair NP, 16.v.1931. JBC, AD-C 4105, Mt Lofty, 
25.v.1920; AD-C 4099, 29.iii1.1924. JBC, AD-C 4102, Woodside, 19.vi.1926. Also 
NSW, Tas (holotype). 

Cortinarius austroalbidus Cleland & J.R.Harris — PSC 2116, Hambidge CP, 
11.viii.2004. PSC 937, Mount Rescue CP near Keith, 19.vii.2001. — /BC, AD-C 4113, 
Belair NP, 29.vi.1932 (holotype). 

Cortinarius basirubescens Cleland & J.R.Harris — /BC, AD-C 4127, Mylor, 
26.vi.1945 (holotype). 

Cortinarius castaneofulvus Cleland — PSC 2078, Wilpena Pound, Flinders Ranges NP, 
30.viii.2004. PSC 238, Stringybark WT, 4.vii.1999. PSC 1494, Little Sahara Reserve, KI, 
23.vi.2003. — /BC, AD-C 4144, Belair, 27.vii.1928; AD 3132, 12.vi.1952, watercolour 
(lectotype); AD-C 4133, vii.1953. M. Stacey, AD-C 4131, Bridgewater, 16.v.1954. JBC, 
AD-C 4140, Kuitpo, 18.v.1921. J/BC, AD-C 4136, Mt Lofty, 11.vi.1917; AD-C 4142, 
AD-C 4143, 16.vi.1917; AD-C 4139, AD-C 4141, 23.vi.1917; AD-C 4138, 9.viii.1927; 
AD-C 4130, 23.vi.1928 (holotype); C. Hansford, AD-C 4134, AD-C 4135, 22.vi.1952, 
watercolours. /BC, AD-C 4145, Stirling West, 23.vii.1927. A. Burns, AD-C 28134, 
Waterfall Gully, 8.vi.1992; A. Burns, AD-C 28084, 24.vi.1992. 

Cortinarius kiambramensis Grgur. — PSC 2747, Kuitpo, 14.vii.2007. PSC 1605, 
Stringybark WT, 25.vii.2003. — /BC, AD-C 4359, Belair NP, 20.vi.1931 (holotype). 
J.R. Harris, AD-C 4362, Waterfall Gully, v.1946. 

Cortinarius lavendulensis Cleland — PSC 1997, Happy Valley Reservoir, Adelaide, 
9.vii.2004. PSC 2172, Penambol CP near Mount Gambier, 12.vi.2005. — JBC, AD-C 
4212, Belair, 20.vi.1931. JBC, AD-C 4213, Kuitpo, 3.vi.1928. JBC, AD-C 4210, Mt 
Lofty, 25.iv.1924; AD-C 4211, 2.viii.1927; AD-C 4214, 28.vii.1928, (syntypes); AD-C 
4215, 27.vii.1928 (lectotype). A. Burns, AD-C 28094, Waterfall Gully, 5.vi.1992. 
Cortinarius microarcheri Cleland PSC 1584, Mt Rescue CP, near Tintinara, 
15.vii.2003. PSC 1169a, Stringybark WT, 21.vi.2002. PSC 1367, Flinders Chase NP, 
KI, 6.viii.2002; PSC 1497, 24.vi.2003; PSC 1940, 24.vi.2004. PSC 1236, Little Dip CP 
near Beachport, 9.vii.2002. PSC 1252, Penola CP, 10.vii.2002. — JBC, AD-C 4230, 
Eagle on the Hill, 5.vi.1932 (syntype). Dr Rogers, AD-C 4227, Kersbrook, 25.vi.1933. 
JBC, AD-C 4231, Mt Lofty, 16.vi.1917 (lectotype); AD-C 4219, 19.vi.1921 (syntype); 
AD-C 4224, 23.vi.1928 (syntype); AD-C 4222, AD 4223, 8.vi.1931 (syntypes). 
Cortinarius ochraceofulvus Cleland — PSC 1314, Kaiserstuhl CP, 29. vii. 2002; 
PSC 2349, 10.viii.2005. PSC 942, Mount Rescue CP near Keith, 16.vii.2001. PSC 
1769a, Penola CP, 30.viii.2003. — JBC, AD-C 4249, Belair, 12.vi.1952. JBC; AD-C 
4249, Encounter Bay, v.1939. C. Hansford, AD-C 4248, Mt Lofty, 29.vi.1952. D.G. 
Swan, AD-C’ 4247, Myponga, vi.1954. /BC, AD-C 4250, AD-C 4252, Stirling West, 
23.vii.1927. D. Cunningham, AD-C 22594, Upper Sturt, 14.vi.1990. 

Cortinarius rotundisporus Cleland & Cheel — PSC 1700, Para Wirra RP near 
Elizabeth, 11.viii.2003. PSC 1299, Cleland CP Adelaide, 20.vii.2002. PSC 2550, 
Stringybark WT, 7.vii.2006. — JBC, AD-C 4268, Tweedvale, Lobethal, 5.vi.1933. 
JBC, AD-C 4278, Belair NP, 6.viii.1927; AD-C 4265, 22.iv.1946. JBC, AD-C 4273, 
Kuitpo, 18.iii.1921. /BC, AD-C 4280, Mt Lofty, 16.vi.1917 & 23.vi.1917; AD-C 427], 
1.vii.1922; AD-C 4263, 15.vii.1922; AD-C 4277, 4.viii.1922; AD-C 4269, 25.iv.1924; 
AD-C 4279, 21.vi.1924; AD-C 4262, 9.vii.1927; AD-C 4264, 2.viii.1927; AD-C 4281, 
28.vii.1928; AD-C 4272, 8.vi.1931; C. Hansford, AD-C 4260, 8.vi.1952, watercolour; 
D.G. Catcheside, AD-C 4261, 8.viii.1952, watercolour. JBC, AD-C 4266, Stirling, 
v.1946; AD-C 4276, 26.v.1946. JBC, AD-C 4274, Upper Waterfall Gully, 14.vii.1945. 
JBC, AD-C 4275, Waterfall Gully, 7.vii.1945. 

Cortinarius sinapicolor Cleland — PSC 778, Stringybark WT, 27.v.2001. PSC 
1540, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 28.vi.2003. — /BC, AD-C 4654, Belair NP, 20.vi.1931 
(holotype). /BC, AD-C 4246, Mt Lofty, 9.vii.1927. EF. Burns, AD-C 4653, Upper Sturt, 
vii. 1954. 

Cortinarius subarcheri Cleland — PSC 1940, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 24.vi.2004. 
PSC 2179, Penambol CP near Mount Gambier, 12.vi.2005. — JBC, AD-C 466], 
Kinchina, 7.vii.1923. JBC, AD-C 4220, Public School, Warooka, 16.vi.1917; E. Leslie, 
AD-C 1931, AD-C 4312, 22.vi.1922. JBC, AD-C 4662, Echunga, 12.vi.1939. JBC 
AD-C 4311, Morialta, 3.vi.1933. JBC, AD-C 4220, Mt Lofty, 16.vi.1917; AD-C 4225, 
16.vi.1917; AD-C 4226, 19.vi.1920; AD-C 4314, 25.iv.1924; AD-C 4229, 23.vi.1928; 
J. Warcup, AD-C 4315, 29.vi.1952; C.G. Hansford, AD-C 2270, 8.vi.1952. JBC, AD-C 
4313, Willunga Hill, v.1932. /BC, AD-C 4316, Mt Burr Forest Reserve, 30.v.1928 
(lectotype). 

Crepidotus cesatii (Rabenh.) Sacc. — PSC 696, Mambray Creek Mount Remarkable 
NP, 12.viii.2000. PSC 97/28, Stringybark WT, 5.vii.1997; PSC 97/67, 10.viii.1997; 
PSC 2656, 20.vi.2007. PSC 97/21, Second Valley near Cape Jervis, 29.vi.1997. (C. 
variabilis synonymised by Grgurinovic to C. sphaerosporus (now C. cesatii). Colls of C. 
sphaerosporus/cesatii: — JBC, AD-C 5396, Port Lincoln, 28.v.1923. C. Hansford, AD-C 
4527, 29.vi.1952. JBC, AD-C 5401, Morialta, 3.vi.1933. JBC, AD-C 5392, Mt Lofty, 
10.vi.1917; AD-C 5393, 1921; AD-C’ 5394, 19.vi.1921; JBC, AD-C 5395, Mt Compass, 
18.v.1916. Also NSW, Vic. 

Crepidotus eucalyptorum Cleland — PSC 748, Bunyeroo Gorge, Flinders Ranges NP, 
3.ix.2000. PSC 1214, Coffin Bay NP, 3.vii.2002. PSC 958, Lincoln NP, 26.vii.2001. 
PSC 843, Para Wirra RP near Elizabeth, 7.vii.2001. PSC 177, Kuitpo, 5.vi.1999. PSC 
1355, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 6.viii.2002; PSC 1502, 24.vi.2003. — /BC, AD-C 4461, 
Belair NP, 20.vi.1917 (lectotype); AD-C 4467, 5.vii.1924; AD-C 4465, 4.vii.1925; 
AD-C 4466, 16.v.1926; AD-C 4464, 6.viii.1927; AD-C 4463, vi.1944; Mrs M. Loutet, 
AD-C 4459, 28.v.1952. JBC, AD-C 4472, Botanic Garden, Adelaide, 15.v.1925; AD-C 
4471, 8.vi.1926. JBC, AD-C 33596, Burnside Estate, 7.ix.1954. N.Z Flentje, AD-C 
4462, Glen Osmond, 6.vi.1952. JBC, AD-C 4474, Mt Lofty, 19.vi.1920 (syntype); 
AD-C 4475, 24.vii.1920 (syntype); AD-C 4469, 18.vi.1923 (syntype). Also NSW, Tas, 
Vic, WA. 

Crepidotus nephrodes (Berk. & M.A.Curtis) Sacc. — PSC 1290, Mount Remarkable 
NP, 17.vi.2002. PSC 776, Stringybark WT, 27.v.2001. PSC 1489, Flinders Chase NP, 
KI, 22.vi.2003; PSC 1524, 26.vi.2003. JBC, AD-C 4481, Mylor, 7.vi.1925. JBC, 
AD-C 4488, Belair NP, 16.v.1931; AD-C 4490, 4.vii.1925; AD-C 4487, 6.viii.1927. 
Also NSW. 

Crepidotus prostratus Cleland — PSC 442, Ferries McDonald CP near Monarto, 
28.v.2000. PSC 479, Pooginook CP near Blanchetown, 1.vi.2000. — JBC, AD-C 4504, 
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Kinchina, 29.v.1926 (syntype). /BC, AD-C 4502, Monarto South, 27.v.1921 (lectotype). 
JBC, AD-C 4503, Coonalpyn, 4.v.1926 (syntype). Also NSW. 

Dermocybe austroveneta (Cleland) M.M.Moser & E.Horak — PSC 13/8, 
Kaiserstuhl CP, 29.vii.2002. PSC 97/14, Kuitpo, 28.vi.1997. PSC 97/24, Stringybark 
WT, 5.vii.1997. — JBC, AD-C 4119, Tweedvale, Lobethal, 5.vi.1933. JBC, AD-C 
4123, Belair NP, 6.viii.1921 (syntype); EL. Burns, AD-C 4122, 3.vi.1954. RIM. 
Humphrey, AD-C 33570, Bridgewater, 20.vi.1954. JBC, AD-C 4120, Kuitpo, 3.vi.1928. 
JBC, AD-C 4355, Mt Lofty, 17.vii.1914; AD-C 4125, 1.vii.1922 (lectotype); AD-C 
4124, 13.vi.1935; D.G. Catcheside, AD-C 4126, 8.vi.1952; C. Hansford, AD-C 4118, 
22.vi.1952. 

Dermocybe aff. cinnabarina (Fr.) Wunsche — PSC 1179, Kuitpo, 22.vi.2002. PSC 
1442, Stringybark WT, 25.v.2003; PSC 1611, 25.vii.2003. PSC 1247, Penola CP, 
10.vii.2002. 

Dermocybe kula Grgur. — PSC 1158, Belair NP, 20.vi.2002. PSC 1439, Stringybark 
WT, 25.v.2003. PSC 625, Sugar Loaf Hill near Myponga, 19.vii.2000. PSC’ 1508, 
Flinders Chase NP, KI, 24.vi.2002; PSC 2275, 19.vii.2005. — /BC, AD-C 4306, 
Belair NP, 6.viii.1921; AD-C 4309, 3.vi.1944; AD-C 4649, 22.vi.1946. JBC; AD-C 
4308, Carey Gully, Bridgewater, 1.vii.1939. JBC, AD-C 4307, Mt Lofty, 24.vii.1920; 
AD-C 4302, 19.vi.1921; AD-C 4290, 27.vi.1921 (holotype); AD-C 4304, 1.vii.1922; 
AD-C 4203, 4.viii.1922; AD-C 4301, 13.vi.1925; AD-C 4300, 9.vii.1927; AD-C 4305, 
vi.1921; AD-C 4310, 20.viii.1928; /. Warcup, AD-C 4650, 19.vi.1952. Mrs Matthews & 
Miss Robertson, AD-C 4648, Stirling, 21.v.1946. J, Harris, AD-C 4298, Waterfall Gully, 
v.1946; A. Burns, AD-C 28093, 16.vii.1992. 

Dermocybe sanguinea (Wulfen : Fr.) Wiinsche — PSC 2532, Porter Scrub CP 
near Lobethal, 17.vi.2006. PSC 179, Kuitpo, 5.vi.1999. PSC 1169, Stringybark WT, 
21.vi.2002. PSC 1507, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 24.vi.2003. 

Dermocybe splendida E.Horak — PSC 544, Wilpena Pond, Flinders Ranges NP, 
16.vi.2000; PSC543, 19.vi.2000; PSC 1634, 2.viii.2003. PSC 2752, Kuitpo, 14.vii.2007. 
PSC 2477, Stringybark WT, 27.v.2006. PSC 2729, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 9.vii.2007. 
Galerina patagonica Singer — JBC, AD-C 9942, Kinchina, 7.vii.1923 (syntype of 
Pholiota graminum). Greurinovic, AD-C 9946 & AD-C 9947, Mt Crawford, 31.vii.1985. 
JBC, AD-C 9943, Mt Lofty, 13.vi.1925. JBC, ADW 12956, McLaren Vale, 25.v.1927 
(syntype of P imperfecta). JBC, AD-C 9945, Mt Burr S.E., 27.v.1931 (syntype of P 
subtogularis, lectotype); AD-C 9944, 27.v.1931. C.A. Greurinovic 41685 & ].A. Simpson, 
AD-C 9948, Mt Compass, 10.vii.1985. C.A. 

Gymnopilus allantopus (Berk.) Pegler — PSC 1169a, Stringybark WT, 21.vi.2002. 
PSC 2291, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 20.vii.2005. 

Gymnopilus austrosapineus B.J.Rees — No collections found in AD. 

Gymnopilus eucalyptorum (Cleland) Singer — PSC 132, Stringybark WT, 16.v.1999; 
PSC 2198, 18.vi.2005. PSC 2287, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 20.vii.2005. — JBC; AD-C 
4607, Belair NP, 19.v.1931. JBC, AD-C 4609, Eagle on the Hill. JBC, AD-C 4610, 
Kuitpo, 3.vi.1928 (lectotype). /BC, AD-C 4608, Mt Lofty, 13.vi.1929 (syntype), E.R. 
Cleland drawing no. 37; A. Kerr, AD-C 4605, 1.vi.1952; C.G. Hansford, AD-C 4604, 
8.vi.1952. Also NT. 

Gymnopilus junonius (Fr. : Fr.) P.D.Orton — PSC 2156, Kuitpo, 29.v.2005. — JBC, 
AD-C 12358, Lobethal, 26.iv.1960. JBC, AD-C 12246, Aldgate, 25.iv.1947. JBC, AD-C 
12247, Crafers, 30.v.1931. A. Licis, AD-C 12355, Campbelltown, 20.v.1960. C.A. 
Grgurinovic 11584 & RJ. Chinnock, AD-C 11800, Mt Lofty Botanic Garden, 9.v.1984. 
JBC, AD-C 12357, Stirling, 22.iv.1946, G. Walsh watercolour no. 62. 

Gymnopilus megasporus Grgur. — /BC, AD-C 4763, Kinchina, 7.vii.1923 (syntype). 
JBC, AD-C 4612, Upper Tunkalilla Creek, 4.vi.1930 (lectotype). JBC; AD-C 4770, 
Second Valley Forest Reserve, 5.vi.1930. JBC, AD-C 4780, Encounter Bay, v.1931. JBC, 
AD-C 4614, Bangham, S.E., v.1931. 

Gymnopilus parrumbalus Grgur. — PSC 1215, Cofhin Bay NP, 5.vii.2002. PSC 97/6, 
Kuitpo, 28.vi.1997. PSC 1444, Stringybark WT, 25.v.2003. PSC 1535, Flinders Chase 
NP, KI, 27.vi.2003; PSC 1964, 26.vi.2003. — /BC, AD-C 4613, Belair NP, 6.viii.1927. 
JBC, AD-C 4766, Eagle on the Hill, 6.vi.1932 (holotype). JBC, AD-C 4769, Mitcham, 
Adelaide, 8.viii.1923. JBC, AD-C 4776, Mt Lofty, 23.vi.1917; AD-C 4759, 27.vi.1921; 
AD-C 4758, 25.vii.1925. JBC, AD-C 4781, Encounter Bay, 12.v.1930; AD-C 4779, 
13.v.1930. JBC, AD-C 4772, Upper Tunkalilla Creek, 4.vi.1930. 

Inocybe australiensis Cleland & Cheel — PSC 494, Mambray Creek, Mount 
Remarkable NP, 15.vi.2000; PSC 1687, 8.viii.2003. PSC 587, Coffin Bay NP, 
26.vi.2000; PSC 980, 26.vii.2001; PSC 1211, 3.vii.2002. PSC 582, PSC 583, Kellidie 
Bay CP, near Coffin Bay, 26.vi.2000. PSC 1746, Lincoln NP, 18.viii.2003; PSC 2336, 
5.viii.2005. PSC 430, Monarto CP, 28.v.2000. PSC 1101, Mount Rescue CP near 
Keith, 15.ix.2001. PSC 1126X, Mount Lofty Botanic Garden near Adelaide, 6.iv.2002; 
PSC 1426, 1.v.2003. PSC 1888, Snake Lagoon, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 20.vi.2004. 
PSC 1985, Pelican Lagoon CP, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 29.vi.2004. — JBC, AD-C 5437 
cr AD-C 5436, Mt Lofty, 7.iv.1917 (syntypes of I. serrata); AD-C 5438, 21.vi.1924 
(syntype of L. serrata); AD-C 5444, 23.vi.1928 (syntype of L serrata). JBC, AD-C 5450, 
Stirling West, 23.vii.1927 (syntype of L. granulosipes). 

Inocybe austrofibrillosa Grgur. — PSC 723, Wilpena Pound, Flinders Ranges NP, 
2.ix.2000. PSC 1713, Coffin Bay NP, 16.viii.2003. PSC 1262, Mt Boothby CP near 
Meningie, 11-vii.2002. PSC 362, Mount Monster CP near Keith, 24.ix.1999. PSC 1249, 
Penola CP, 10.vii.2002. —/. Warcup, AD-C 4173, Keith, v.1953; R. Specht, AD-C 4175, 
18.vii.1952. JBC, AD-C 4168, Belair, 7.vii.1945; AD-C 4172, 12.vi.1952. JBC, AD-C 
4157, McLaren Vale, 25.vi.1927. JBC, AD-C 4166, Mt Lofty, 16.vi.1917; AD-C 4163, 
19.vi.1921; AD-C 4189, 15.vii.1922; AD-C 4162, 21.vi.1924; AD-C 4170, 11.vi.1927 
(syntype); AD-C 4160, 2.viii.1927; AD-C 4161, 13.vii.1929; AD-C 4169, 23.vi.1928 
(lectotype); C. Hansford, AD-C 4171, 1.vi.1952, watercolour. JBC, AD-C 4158, AD-C 
4164, Mt Compass, 18.v.1926. MLE. Jackman, AD-C 4176, Stirling, 17.v.1953. JBC, 
AD-C 4153, AD-C 4154, AD-C 4165, AD-C 4167, Stirling West, 23.vii.1927. JBC, 
AD-C 4155, AD-C 4156, Waterfall Gully, 8.vii.1945; /.R. Harris, AD-C 4174, v.1946; 
A. Burns, AD-C 28085, 11.vi.1992. Also Vic. 

Inocybe dewrangia Grgur. — PSC 1574, Mount Rescue CP near Tintinara, 17.vii.2003. 
PSC 1118, Cleland CP, Adelaide, 10.xii.2001. PSC 97/7, Kuitpo, 15.vi.1997. PSC 
6; PSC 9, near Beachport, 5.x.1998. PSC 64, Woakwine Plantation near Beachport, 
9.x.1998. — JBC, AD-C 12143, Belair NP, 12.iv.1917. JBC, AD-C 12298, Mt Lofty, 
7.iv.1917 (holotype). 

Tubaria rufofulva (Cleland) D.A.Reid & E.Horak — PSC 319, Para Wirra RP 
near Elizabeth, 25.vii.1999. PSC 890, Danggali CP, 14.vii.2001. PSC 1924, Flinders 
Chase NP, KI, 22.vi.2004. — JBC, AD-C 9935, Mt Remarkable, 15.viii.1927. JBC, 
AD-C 9926, Port Lincoln, 28.v.1923. JBC, AD-C 9927, Kinchina, 7.vii.1923; AD-C 
9928, 8.vi.1925. JBC, AD-C 9920, Beaumont Common, Adelaide, 5.vi.1921; AD-C 
99?1, 5.vi.1921; AD-C 9922, 12.vi.1921; AD-C 9923, 24.v.1925 (syntypes of Pholiota 
imperfecta). JBC, AD-C 9917, Belair NP, 12.iv.1917; AD-C 9918, 19.v.1925; AD-C 
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9919, 16.v.1931 (syntype of Phaliota serrulata). JBC, AD-C 9930, Burnside, Adelaide, 
25.vii.1925 (holotype of P rufofulva). JBC, AD-C 9934, Happy Valley, ix.1926. /BC, 
AD-C 9924, Mt Lofty, 29.iv.1922; AD-C 9925, 25.iv.1924, (syntypes of Phaliora 
serrulata); AD-C 22419, 2.viii.1927. {BC, AD-C 9929, Mylor, 16.v.1925 (syntype of 
Phaliota serrulata). JBC, AD-C 9932, Encounter Bay, 9.v.1926; AD-C 993], 26.v.1932. 
JBC, AD-C 9933, Hall's Creek, Encounter Bay, 23.v.1932. 
ENTOLOMATACEAE 
Entoloma albidosimulans G.Gates & Noordel. — PSC 133, Suringybark WT, 
16.v.1999. 
Entoloma polymalangta Grgur. — PSC 1856, Manning Reserve, McLaren Flat, 
5.vi. 2004. PSC 1609, Stringybark WT, 25.wii.2003. PSC 1980, Rocky River, Flinders 
Chase NP, KI, 27.vi.2004. — JBC, AD-C 10864, Mount Lofty, 23.vi.1928 (holotype). 
Entoloma tabacinum (Cleland) E.Horak — PSC’ 2098, Gawler Ranges NP, 
10.viii.2004. PSC 1462, Monarto CP, 8.vi.2003. PSC 2505, Stipiturus CP near Mt 
Compass, CP, 10.vi.2006, — /BC, AD-C 10856, Eagle on the Hill, 6.vi.1932, (syntype). 
JBC, AD-C 10854, Mount Lofty, 13.vi.1925 (syntype). JBC, AD-C 10855, Stirling 
West, 23.vii.1927 (lectotype). 
FISTULINACEAE 
Fistulina hepatica (Schaeff. : Fr.) Fr. — PSC 1435, Stringybark WT, 24.v.2003; PSC 
1449, 5.v.2004, PSC 15/3, Flinders Chase NP, Kl, 24.vi.2003. — /8C, AD-C J079, 
Mount Lofty, Adelaide, 27.vi.1921; AD-C 1081, 18.vi.1932. JBC, AD-C 1078, Spring 
Mount Wild Life Reserve, 4.vi.1966, Also ACT, NSW, Vic. 
HYDNANGIACEAE 
Aydnanginm carnenm Walle. — PSC 2813, Scott Creek CP near Adelaide, 8.ix.2007. 
PSC 135, Scringybark WT, 16.v.1999; PSC 6176, 9.vii.2000; PSC 2553, 7.vii.2006, 
PSC 1089, Cleland Reserve, 6.ix.2001. — JBC, AD-C 9724, Kuitpo, 29.viii.1928. 
JBC, AD-C 9723, Morialta, 23.viii.1924. /BC, AD-C 9722, Mt Lofty; /. Warcup, AD-C 
54893, 3.viii.1952. Also NSW, Tas. and New Zealand and recorded from all Australian 
States. 
Laccaria sp. B — PSC 2344, Hale CP near Williamstown, 10.viii.2005, PSC 2/20, 
Kaiserstuhl CP 17.viii.2004. PSC J704, Mt Rescue CP near Tintinara, 15.ix.2001. PSC 
12/8, Kuiupo, 7.vii.2003. PSC 15/7, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 25.vi.2003; PSC 1887, 
20.vi.2004; PSC 1905, 21.vi.2004. PSC 1325, Cape Gantheaume CP, KI, 4.viii.2002 
— JBC, AD-C 98509010, Mt Lofty, 12.vi.1926. 
Laccaria sp. C — PSC 1681, Mambray Creek, Mount Remarkable NP, 6.viii.20053. 
PSC 1278, Corrobinnie Hill CP near Wudinna, 6.viii.2003. PSC 2483, Porter Scrub CP 
rein Lobethal, 31.v.2006, PSC 2247, Flinders Chase NP, Kangaroo Island, 16.vii.2005. 
ilso Vic. 
Laccaria sp. E — PSC 2372, Alligator Gorge, Mount Remarkable NP, 17.viii.2005. 
PSC 1676 & 1685, Mambray Creek, Mount Remarkable NP, 6.viii.2003. PSC 2541], 
Stringybark WT, 7.vii.2006, Also Vic. 
MARASMIACEAE 
Armillaria luteobubalina Kyle & Watling — PSC 1187, Mambray Creek, 24.vi.2002. 
PSC 1135, Hindmarsh Valley Falls, 11.v.2002. PSC 427, Mount Lofty Botanic 
Garden, 1.v.2003. PSC 1545, Ravine de Casoars, Flinders Chase NP, Kangaroo Island, 
28.v1.2003. — /BC, AD-C 3313, Belair NP. 12.iv.1917; AD-C 3323, 20.vi.1917; 
AD-C 3311, Giii.1921; DG. Catcheside, AD-C 3327, 22.v.1952; RLM. Humphrey, 
AD-C 33582, 15.vi.1954. M. Stacy, AD-C 3329, Bridgewater, 16.v.1954. G_S. Salisbury, 
AD-C 3332, Gawler River, xi.1924; NI? Flentjie, AD-C 3338, v.1955. JBC, AD-C 3342, 
Kuitpo, v.1921; F Downer, AD-C 3331, iii.1924. JBC, AD-C 3339, Mt Lofty, 19. 
vi.1920, CA. Grewrinovic (6584) & RJ. Chinnock, AD 2423, Mt Lofty Botanic Garden, 
9.v.1984. JBC, AD 3322, Willunga Hill, 11.v.1929. BC, AD-C 3325, Waitpinga, Upper 
Willow Creek, 20.v.1929, drawing E.R. Cleland. /.R. Harris, AD-C 3326, Watertall 
Gully, v.1946. Also NSW, Vic, Tas. 
Campanella sp. — PSC 2453, Stringybark WT, 19.ii1,.2006, 
Marasmiellus affixus (Berk.) Singer — PSC 781, Stringybark WT, 27.v.2001; PSC 
1147, 25.v.2002. 
Marasmiellus kindyerracola Grgur. — PSC 1425, Onkaparinga River, McLaren 
Flat, 14.iv.2003. PSC 1809, Scott CP Ashbourne, 6.111.2004. — JBC, AD-C 10785, 
Encounter Bay, 26.v.1933 (holorype). 
Marasmius alveolaris Cleland — PSC 1479, Belair NP. 14.vi.2003. PSC 1478X, 
Flinders Chase NP KI, 22.vi.2003; PSC /538, 28.vi.2003. PSC 2/77, Penambol CP 
near Mt Gambier, 12.vi.2005. — JBC, AD-C 10984, Belair NP, 19.v.1925 (lectotype); 
AD-C54779, v.1927 (syntype); AD-C 5478), 4.vii.1925; AD-C 54780, 4.vii.1925, JBC, 
AD-C 10983, Mount Lofty, 25.iv.1924. JBC, AD-C 10985, Encounter Bay, 26.v.1933. 
Marasmius cinnamoneus Cleland — PSC 1156, Millbrook Reservoir, Inglewood, 
10.vi.2002. PSC 2457, Stringybark WT, 19.iii1.2006. — JBC, AD-C /0986, Belair 
NB, 7.vii.1934 (lectotype); M. Lowrit, AD-C 2398, 28.v.1952, watercolour. /BC, AD-C 
31401, Willunga Hill, v.1931. 
Marasmius elegans (Cleland) Grgur. — PSC J172, Stringybark WT, 21.vi.2002. — 
JBC, AD-C03786, Belair NP, 4.vii.1925 (syntype); AD-C03787, 16.v.1931, (syntype); 
RIM. Humphrey, AD-C 33608, 16.1954, [8C, AD-C 3788, Mt Lofty, 21.v.1924 
(lectotype); C.G. Hansford, AD-C 3785, 1.vi.1952. 
Oudemansiella radicata (Relhan : Fr.) Singer — PSC J 199, Lincoln NP, 2.vii.2002. 
PSC 1463, Monarto CP near Murray Bridge, 8.vi.2003. PSC’ 1153, Adelaide Botanic 
Garden, 5.vi.2002. PSC 974, Kangarilla, 9.vi.1997. PSC’ 2429, Mt George CP near 
Stirling, 10.x.2005. PSC 2663, Kuitpo, 20.vi.2007. PSC’ 1531], Flinders Chase NP, KI, 
26.vi.2003; PSC 1931, 22.vi.2004; PSC 2705, 6.vii.2007. PSC 1230, Coorong NP, 
S.vil.2002. PSC /243, Canunda CP 9.vii.2002. — (As Xerula radicata (Relh.: Fr.) 
Dorfelt var. mundroola in Greurinovic) — /BC, AD-C 3832, Kinchina, 7.vii.1923. JBC, 
AD-C 3824, Beaumont, Adelaide, 20.vi.1921; AD-C 3825, 31.vii.1921. /BC, AD-C 
3831], Botanic Garden, Adelaide; N.T Flentje, AD-C 3826, vii.1953. JBC, AD-C 3827, 
Belair NP, G.viii.1921; AD-C 38/4, 19.iv.1924 (holotype); AD-C 3829, 9.vii.1932; 
AD-C 3828, v.1933; C. Hansford, AD-C 3815, v.1952, watercolour; /.5. Hawker, AD-C 
3813, 29.V.1955; R. Schodde, AD-C 3811, 29.v.1956. RILM Humphrey, AD-C 33572, 
Bridgewater, 24.iv.1954. /BC, AD-C 3823, Eagle on the Hill, 6.vi.1932. /BC, AD-C 
3833, Kalangadoo, 29.v.1928. LD. Williams, AD-C 3816, Meningie, vii.1957. Also 
NSW. 
Rhodocollybia sp. Thatch. P.S.Catcheside — PSC 1823, Stringybark WT, 22.v.2004; 
PSC 2230, 14.vii.2005. PSC 2629, Flinders Chase NP. KI, 23.vii.2006. 
PLEUROTACEAE 
Hohenbuebelia bingarra Grgur. — PSC 1134, Hindmarsh Valley Falls near Mt 
Compass, 11.v.2002. PSC 1990, Kuirpo, 3.vii.2004; PSC /458X, 15.vi.2003. PSC 
2197, Stringybark WT, 18.vi.2005. — JBC, AD-C’ 10899, Belair, 4.vii.1925; AD-C 
10909, 26.vi.1926, JBC, AD-C 10901, Encounter Bay, 1.1922; AD-C /09/1, v.1926; 
AD-C 10900, 9.v.1926 (holotype). JBC, AD-C 13402, Kuitpo, 27.vii.1962. JBC, AD-C 
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10908, Mt Lofry, 20.v.1920. Also NSW, Vic. 

PLUTEACEAE 

Amanita grisella E.J.Gilbert & Cleland — PSC 7/34, Mt. Remarkable NP, 13.viii. 2000. 
PSC 2432, Porter Scrub CP near Lobethal, 16.x.2005. PSC 3/78, Para Wirra RP near 
Elizabeth, 25.vii.1999. PSC 1456, Belair NP, 3.vi.2003. PSC 773, Kuitpo, 26.v.2001. 
PSC 97/31, Seringybark WT, 5.vii.1997; PSCI604, 25.vii.2003. PSC 1468X, Dudley 
CP, KI, 221.vi.2003. PSC 1941, Rocky River, KI, 24.vi.2004. — JBC, coll, ELH. Ising, 
nto 3070, Mount Lofry, 2.xi.1929. JBC, AD-C 3039, Mylor, 16.v.1925, Also NSW 
(holotype). 

Amndintes grisella E.J. Gilbert & Cleland var. /nteolovelata — PSC 2187, Penola CP, 
13.vi.2005. 

Amanita griselloides DA. Reid — PSC 2437, Porter Scrub CP, near Lobethal, 
16.x.2005, PSC 2470, Kuirpo, 24.v.2006, PSC 2428 Mount George CP, near Stirling, 
10.x.2005. PSC 2473, Stringybark WT, 27.¥.2006. . 
Amanita luteofusca Cleland & E.J.Gilbert — PSC 6/8, Milbrook Reservoir, near 
Inglewood, 16.vii.2000. PSC 842, Para Wirra RP near Elizabeth, 8.vii.2001. PSC 10936, 
Scott Creek CP near Adelaide, 8.ix.2001. PSC 1877, Springmount CP, 12.vi.2004. PSC 
372, Stringybark WT, 27.x.1999. PSC /498, Flinders Chase NP. KI, 24.vii.2003, — 
JRC, ADC. 3080 (holotype), Mr. Lofty, 8.vi.1931. 

Amanita ochrophylla (Cooke & Massee) Cleland — PSC 2527, Porter Scrub CP, near 
Lobethal, 17.vi.2006. PSC 39/a, Forest Range Reserve, 1.iv.2000. PSC’ 375a, Kuitpo, 
6.xi.1999; PSC 444, 4.vi.2000. PSC 1127, Springmount CP, 14.iv.2002. —_/BC, AD-C 
3127, Adelaide hills, i.iv.1946, BC, AD-C 3110, Belair NP. 25.vi.iv.1946; AD-C 3243, 
iv. 1946; AD-C 3243, iv.1946. /BC AD-C 3119, Greenhill Road, Adelaide, vi.1932. /BC, 
AD-C 3109, Kuirpo, 5.vi.1931. {BC, AD-C 3132, Mt Lofty, 17.vii.1914; /BC, AD-C 
3117, 24.iv.1924. JBC, AD-C 3130, Square Waterhole near Mt Compass, 26.iv.1930. 
JBC, AD-C 3129, Stirling, 22.iv.1946; JBC, AD-C’ 3/20, 22.iv.1946, JBC, AD-C 3120, 
Willunga Hill, 27.v.1932. WeHowehin, AD-C 3113, Waitpinga, 1909. Also NSW. 
Amanita umbrinella E.J.Gilbert & Cleland — PSC 2360, Mt Remarkable NP, 
16.vili.2005, PSC 1202 & 1203, Lincoln NP. 2.vii.2002. PSC 2488, Porter Scrub CP 
near Lobethal, 31.v.2006. PSC 2415, Mt Bold SA Water Reserve, 26.ix.2005. PSC 2426, 
Mount George CP, near Stirling, 10.x.2005, PSC /813, Cox Scrub CP 9.iv.2004, PSC 
2232, Stringybark WT, 14.vii.2005. PSC 2284, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 19.vii.2005. — 
Also NSW, Vic. 

Amanita xanthocephala (Berk.) D.A.Reid & R.N.Hilton — PSC 502, Mt Remarkable 
NP, 16.vi.2000; PSC 1673, 6.viii.2003. PSC 674, Wilpena Pound, 11.viii.2000. PSC 
1326, Cape Gantheaume CP, KI, 4.viii.2002. PSC 1339, Flinders Chase NP, 4.viii.2002; 
PSC 1643, 2.viii.2003. PSC 2174, Penambol CP near Mt Gambier, 12.vi.2005. —_/BC, 
AD-C 3268, Belair NP, 6.viii.1921; AD-C 3269, 26.vii.1941; D.G. Catebeside, AD-C 
3246, 29.v.1952: L. Sherwood, AD-C 3275, vi.1956; CA. Greurinovic ce A. Simpson, 
AD-C 10029, 3.vi.1985. E. Burns, AD-C 3279, Greenhill Road, Adelaide, vii.1954. £. 
jackson, AD-C 10032, Hope Forest, 3.vii.1985. G. RLM. Dasborst, AD-C 10031, Morialta 
Falls, 17.vi.1984. ELA Ising, AD-C 3278, Upper Sturt, 10.vii.1933; D. Cunningham, 
AD-C 22855, 21.x.1990. C.A. Grgurinovic, AD-C 10030, Warerfall Gully, 16.v,1984. 
{BC, AD-C 3276, Kalangadoo, 29.v.1928. Also NSW, Vic. 

Pluteus nanus (Pers. : Fr.) RPKumm. — PSC //36, Hindmarsh Valley Falls, 11.v.2002. 
PSC 1975, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 27.vi.2004. — JRC, AD-C 10895, Kinchina, 
7.wii.1923. JAC, AD-C 10896, Belair, 21.vii.1923. A. Burns, AD-C 28133, Waterfall 
Gully, 8.vi.1992. 

STROPHARIACEAE 

Hypholoma fasciculare (Huds. Fr.) PKumm, — PSC 24/6, Mt Bold, Adelaide, 
26.ix.2005. PSC 2475, Stringybark WT, 27.v.2006. — JBC, AD-C 11006, Bakers 
Gully, Clarendon, 25.vi.1927. /BC, AD-C 110053, Belair NP, 6.viii.1921; AD-C 11004, 
26.v.1926; AD-C 11005, 22.vi.1929. RIM. Humphrey AD-C 33611, Bridgewater, 
$.v.1954; M.Stacy, AD-C 3954, 16.v.1954. |) Wareup, AD-C 11002, Kuirpo, 17.v.1921. 
CA. Grgurinovic & RE. Halling, AD-C 11007, Morialta Falls, 28.vi.1984. /BC, AD-C 
10981, Mt Lofty, 19.vi.1920; AD-C 10982, 18,ix.1920; AD-C’ 10999, 12.vi.1926; 
AD-C 11019, vi 1927; AD-C 11000, 6.vi.1927; AD-C 13006, 27 .vi.1921; AD-C 13005, 
9.vii.1921; AD-C 11001, 22.vi.1952; C. Hansford, AD-C 2290, 1.vi.1952; C. Hansford, 
AD-C 2256, §.vi.1952. FE. Burns, AD-C 397], 20.v.1954. Also NSW, Vic. 

Melanotus hepatochrous (Berk.) Singer — PSC 845, Para Wirra RP near Elizabeth, 
lO.vi.2001, PSC J866, Stipiturus CP near Mt Compass, 12.vi.2004, PSC 2233, 
Stringybark WT, 14.vii.2005; PSC 2448, 19.ii1.2006. PSC 1482, Flinders Chase 
NP KI, 22.vi.2001. — JBC, AD-C 4525, Belair, 20.vi.1917 (syntype); AD-C 45/0, 
26.vi.1926; AD-C 4508, 8.vii.1944, watercolour, G. Walsh. /BC, AD-C 4520, Kuitpo, 
17.v.1921; AD-C 4524, 10.x.1922, (syntype). /BC, AD-C 4514, Mt Lofty, 7.iv.1917 
(syntype); AD-C 4523, 16.vi.1917; AD-C 4513, 19.vi.1920; AD-C 4509, 20.v.1920 
(syntype); AD-C 4517, 25.v.1920; AD-C 4516, 18.ix.1920; AD-C 4515, 1.vii.1922; 
AD-C 4519, 17.vi.1923; AD-C 4522, 5.viii.1923; AD-C 452], 29.i11.1924. A. Kerr, 
AD-C 4511, 1.vi.1952. C.G. Hansford, AD-C 4507, 29.vi.1952; RLM. Humphrey, AD-C 
33598, 20.v.1954, 

Pholiota communis (Cleland & Cheel) Grgur. — PSC /287, Mambray Creek, Mount 
Remarkable NP, 17.vii.2002. PSC 2238, Stringybark WT, 15.vii.2005. PSC 1465X, 
Dudley CP, KI, 21.vi.2003; PSC 2667, 3.vii.2007. PSC 2289, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 
20.vii.2005. — JBC, AD-C 4547, Belair NP, 25.v.1921; AD-C 4549, 21.vii.1923; C. 
Hansford, AD-C 4583, 3.vi.1952. JBC, AD-C 4546, Kuitpo, 16.v.1921, /BC, AD-C 
4548, Mr Lofty, 19.vi.1920; AD-C 4551, 24.vii.1920; AD-C 4552, 27.vi.1921; AD-C 
4550, vi.1923; C. are AD-C 4582, §.vi.1952; AD-C 4584, 20.vii.1952. JBC, 
AD-C 4555, Encounter Bay, v.1929; AD-C 4554, 27.¥.1933. /BC, AD-C 4556, Bangham 
Forest, 5.E. 29.v.1931. (BC, AD-C 4553, Kalangadoo, 29.v.1928. Also NSW. 

Pholiota multicingulata E.Horak — PSC 1434, Stringybark WT, 24.v,2003. 
Psilocybe stercicola Cleland — PSC 909, Scorpion Springs CP near Pinnaroo, 15.vii. 
2001. PSC 2565, Dudley CP KI, 17.vii.2006. PSC 2268, Flinders Chase NP. KI, 
18.vii.2005, — /BC, AD-C 5585, Mt Remarkable, 51.viii,1927. /BC, AD-C’ 5584, 
Beaumont, 24.v.1925. /BC, AD-C 5582, Belair NP, 25.v.1921; AD-C 5582, 6.viii.1921 
(syntype); AD-C 5583, 21.vii,1923 (syntype). JBC, AD-C 5580, Kuirpo, 17.v,1921 
(syntype); AD-C 558J, 17.v.1921 (syntype). JBC, AD-C 5579, Mt Lofty, 29.iii.1924 
(syntype); AD-C 5578, 24.vii.1920 (syntype). JBC, AD-C 5586, Kalangadoo, 28.v.1928. 
Also NSW, Vic. | 

Psilocybe subaeruginosa Cleland — PSC 138, Adelaide Botanic Garden, 18.v.1999. 
PSC 97/34, Stringybark WT, 7.vii.1997. — /BC, AD-C 22309, Kinchina, 29.v.1926,. 
A.B. Mount, AD-C 54859, Adelaide Hills, vi.1954. PAUB. Talbot B739, AD-C 44002, 
Adelaide Region, 13.vii.1971. RV Southcort 8738, 13.vii.1971. /BC, AD-C 5602, Belair 
NB 6.viii.1921 (syntype); AD-C 5603, 19.v.1925 (lectotype). MLB. Stacy AD-C 54860, 
Bridgewater, 16.v.1954. JBC, AD-C 5606, Morialta, 3.vi.1933. /BC, AD-C 5604, Mt 
Lofty, vi.1923 (syntype); C.\G. Hansford, AD-C 54861; AD-C 54862, 22.vi.1952. JBC, 
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AD-C 5605, Stirling West, 23.vii.1927. DD. Cunningham 107, AD-C 22596, Upper 
Sturt, 14.v1.1990. L.D. Williams 2305, AD-C 28719, Meningie, 26.vii.1965. Also NSW, 
Vie. 
Stropharia semiglobata (Batsch : Fr.) Quél. — PSC 937, Mount Rescue CP near 
Tintinara, 16.viii.2001. PSC 1337a, Flinders Chase NP KI, 4.viii.2002. — _/BC, 
AD-C 22403, Adelaide, 20.ix.1913. /BC, AD 5536, Beaumont, Adelaide, ix.1926, 
E.R. Cleland drawing no. 12; AD-C 22401, AD-C 22407, 6.iv.1917; AD-C 22409, 
15.vili, 1920. JBC, AD-C 22416, Belair NP, 26.vi.1920; D.G. Catcheside, AD-C 2394, 
v.1952; JBC, AD-C 5533, D.1. Cleland watercolour no.25. /BC, AD-C 5534, Fullarton, 
Adelaide, 11.ix.1920, JBC, AD-C 22410, Glenside Hospital, Adelaide, 16.viii.1922. 
JBC, AD-C 5535, Parkside Asylum, Adelaide, viii.1926, E.R. Cleland drawing no. 11. 
TRICHOLOMATACEAE 
Clitocybe australiana Cleland — PSC 507a, Mambray Creek, Mt Remarkable NP, 
16.vi.2000. PSC 841, Para Wirra RP near Elizabeth, 7.vii.2001. PSC 474, Ferries 
McDonald CP, 8.vi.2003. PSC 1785, Ngarkat CP 1.ix.2003. — JBC, AD-C 3499, 
AD 3498, Kinchina, 29.vii.1922; AD-C 3497, 7.vii.1923; AD-C 3502, 1.viii.1925, 
(syntypes); /. Buxton, AD-C 3500, 7.vii.1923, (lectotrype). /BC, AD-C 3503, Enheld, 
Adelaide, 13.viii.1927 (syntype). 
Clitocybe brunneoceracea Cleland — PSC 2761, Mambray Creek, Mt Remarkable 
NP, 20.viii.2007. PSC 637, Karte CP, near Pinnaroo, 23.vii.2000. PSC 1470, Monarto 
CP, 8.vi.2003. PSC 311, Mt Billy CP, near Mt Compass, 18.vii.1999. PSC 782, 
Stringybark WT, 27.v.2001. PSC 13306, Cape Gantheaume CP, KI, 4.viii.2002. PSC 
273, Padthaway CP, 10.vii.1999. — CLR. Weil, AD-C 3508, Nuriootpa, vi.1954. /BC, 
AD-C 3482, Beaumont, Adelaide, 2.vii.1923. JBC, AD-C 3567, Belair NP, 20.vi.1917 
& Beaumont, Adelaide, 22.vi.1917. /8C, AD-C 3484, Belair NP, 5.vii.1924; /8C, 
AD-C 3512, 4.vii.1925, (holotype); AD-C 3483, 28.v.1927; AD-C 3510, 22.vi.1929., 
JBC, AD-C 3485, Belair, 21.vii.1923. C. Hansford, AD-C 3505, Kingswood, Adelaide, 
3.vii.1952. |. Warcup, AD-C 3506, Mt Lofty, 22.vi.1952. /BC, AD-C 3509, Kalangadoo 
Lowan State Forest, 29.v.1928. /AC, AD-C 448], Mt Gambier, MacDonnell Bay, s. dat.. 
JBC, AD-C 351], Mt Burr Forest, S.E, vi.1940, Also Vic. 
Clitocybe semiocculta Cleland — PSC 209X, Mambray Creek, Mt Remarkable NP, 
13.vi.1999; PSC 787, 1.vi.2000; PSC 2354, 16.viii.2005. PSC 320, Para Wirra RP near 
Elizabeth, 25.vii.1999. PSC 1618, Danggali CP, 31.vii.2003. PSC 1459, Monarto CP, 
8.vi.2003, PSC 2214, Kuitpo, 3.vii.2005, PSC 1362, Flinders Chase NP KI, 6.viii.2002. 
— /BC, AD-C 3575, Baker's Gully, Clarendon, 25.vi.1927 (syntype). BC, AD-C 3573, 
Belair NP, 6.viii.1927, (lectotype); AD-C 3580, 7.vii.1934; AD-C 3576, 22.vi.1946, G. 
Walsh, watercolour, M. Stacy, AD-C 3578, Bridgewater, 16.v.1955. /BC, AD-C 3574, Mr 
Lofty, 11.vi.1927 ynignes C. Hansford, AD-C 3579, 20.vii.1952. JBC, AD-C 3571, 
Encounter Bay, v.1934. Also NSW (syntype). 
Collybia euncalyptorum Cleland — PSC 172, Cleland CP, 4.vi.1999. PSC 1463X, 
Dudley CP, KI, 21.¥i.2003. — /BC, AD-C 3790, Mt Lofty, 13.vi.1925 (lectorype); 
AD-C 3789, 23.vi.1918 (syntype). 
Collybia ?nijerria Grgur. —_/BC, AD-C 3762, Belair NP, 6.viii.1921 (holotype). 
Collybia percava Cleland — PSC 202, Alligator Gorge, Mt Remarkable NP, 12.vi.1999, 
PSC 793, Mc Remarkable NP. 1.vi.2001. PSC 927, Mt Rescue CP near Tintinara, 
16.vii.2001. PSC 246, Ngarkat CP, near Keith, 9.vii.2000, PSC /80, Cox Scrub CP, 
6.vi.1999. PSC 136, Stringybark WT, 16.v.1999; PSC 611, 9.vii.1999. — JBC, AD-C 
3804, Belair NP, 10.v.1931 (syntype); AD-C 3805, 20.vi.1931 (lectotype); AD-C 3803, 
itaalge iy (syntype). /BC, AD-C 3802, Kuirpo, v,1934. P Hansford, AD-C 380], Mr 
Lofty, 1.vi.1952. 
Collybia subdryophila Cleland — PSC 1288, Mambray Creek, Mt Remarkable NP. 
17 .vii. 2002. PSC 1477, Belair NP 14.vi.2003. PSC 292, Glen Roy CP South-east, 
11 .vii.1999, — /BC, AD-C 3836, Kinchina, 7.vii.1923 (lectorype). /BC, AD-C 3838, 
Belair NP, 28.¥.1927. JBC, AD-C 3841, Happy Valley, ix.1926 (syntype). (BC, AD-C 
3837, Hope Valley, 29.ix.1922. JBC, AD-C 3840, Mr Lofty, vii.1921 (synrype); AD-C 
3839, 25.iv.1924. JBC, AD-C 3842, Mt Compass, 8.x.1924 (syntype). Also NSW. 
Dictyolus cinnamoneus Cleland — PSC 1453, Kuitpo, 15.vi.2003, PSC 1796, Scott 
Creek CP near Adelaide, 13.ix.2003. PSC 1825, Stringybark WT, 22.v.2004. PSC 946, 
Penambol CP near Mount Gambier, 21.vii.2001; PSC 2007, 15.vii.2004. JBC, 
AD-C 3437, Mount Lofty, 18.vi.1932 (probably holorype). 

mnopus dryophilus (Bull. : Fr.) Murrill — PSC 1288, Mount Remarkable NP. 
l7.viii,2002, PSC J477, Belair NP, 14.vi.2003, PSC 22/2, Stipiturus CP near Mr 
Compass, 26.x.2005. PSC 2562, Dudley CP, KI, 17.vii. 2006. 
Hygrocybe involutus G.Stev. — PSC 1436, Stringybark WT, 24.v.2003. PSC 2192, 
Penola CP 13.vi.2005. 
Hygrocybe miniata (Fr. : Fr) PKumm. — PSC 2428, Mt George CP, near Stirling, 
10.x.2005. PSC 2443, Onkaparinga CP, Adelaide, 13.xi. 2005. PSC /426, Stringybark 
WT, 4.vi.1999; PSC 2548, 7.vii.2006. — JBC, AD-C 5717, Greenhill Road, Adelaide, 
27.vi.1921; AD-C 57/81, vii.1922. Also NSW (holotype). 
Lepista nuda (Bull. : Fr.) Cooke — PSC 780, Suringybark WT, 27.v.2001. — D.G. 
Catcheside, AD-C 2284, Belair NP, 1.vi.1952. /BC, AD-C 5514, Enfield, Adelaide, 
12.viii. 1927. CLA. Greurinovic 275 & A. Simpson, AD-C 12056, ‘Forest Lodge’, Stirling, 
26.vi.1986. JBC, AD-C 5513, Thornton Park Reservoir near Adelaide, 8.vii.1931. Also 
Vie. 
Leucopaxillus encalyptorum (Cleland) Grgur. — PSC 1708; PSC 1709, Para Wirra RP 
near Elizabeth, 9.viii.2003. PSC 239/, Hale CP near Wiliamstown, 27.viii.2005, PSC 
1386, Boehm Springs Reserve, 10.viii.2002. PSC 1170, Stringybark WT, 21.vi.2002. 
PSC 1223, Kuitpo, 7.vii.2002. PSC 1467X, Dudley CP, KI, 21.vi.2003. PSC 2726, 
Flinders Chase NP KI. 9.vii.2007. — JBC, AD-C' 3522, Belair NP, 4.vii.1925 (holorype); 
AD-C 3520, 12.vi.1952; AD-C 3517, vii.1953; AD-C 3518, 4.vii.1953; D.G. Catcheside, 
AD-C 3521, 3.vi.1952; J. Warenp, AD-C 3519, 28.v.1952. 
Melanoleuca abutyracea (Cleland) Grgur. — PSC 2322, Stipiturus CP near Mr 
Compass, 30.vii.2005. PSC 20/2, Mary Seymour CP, 17.vii.2004. — JBC, AD-C 3751, 
Pinnaroo, 22.vili.1927. (BC, AD-C 3752, Beaumont, Adelaide, 14.vii.1923 (syncype); 
AD-C 3747, 21.vi.1925 (lectotype); AD-C 3748, 4.vii.1920; AD-C 3749, 9.vii.1921. 
JBC, AD-C 3750, Belair NP, 5.vii.1924 (syntype). C.G. Hansford, AD-C 3746, s. loc., 
21.v.1952. Also NSW. 
Mycena albidocapillaris Grgur. & T.W.May — PSC 1454X, Kuitpo, 15.vi.2003. PSC 
1988, Kuitpo, 3.vii.2004. PSC 1870, Stipiturus CP near Mt Compass, 12.vi.2004. PSC 
241, Stringybark WT, 4.vii.1999. — E. Burns, AD-C 4631, Green Hill Road, Adelaide, 
27.vi.1954, JBC, AD-C 4630, Mt Lofty, 5.viii.1922 (holotype). DLE. Whibley AD-C 
33031, Tea Tree Gully, 8.viii. 1980. 
Mycena albidofusca Cleland — PSC 1562, Cromer CP near Williamstown, 2.vii.2003, 
PSC 1844, Penola CP. 1.vi.2004; PSC 2/83, 13.vi1.2005. — CA. Greurinovic 117685 & 
cA, ee AD-C 12274, ‘Forest Lodge’, at Stirling, 11.vi.1985 (neotype). £. Burns, 
AD-C 4631, Greenhill Road, Adelaide, 27.vi.1954. DLE. Whibley 7149, AD-C 3303], 
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Tea Tree Gully, 8.viii. 1980. 

Mycena interrupta (Berk.) Sacc. — PSC 239, Stringybark WT, 4.vii.1999. PSC 1484, 
Flinders Chase NP KI, 22.vi.2003; PSC 2272, 18.vii.2005. 

Mycena piringa C . — PSC 783, Mambray Creck, Mount Remarkable NP, 
L.vi.2001. PSC 1440, Stringybark WT, 25.v.2003. — JBC, AD-C 4956, Belair NP, 
25.v.1921, Rosa Fiveash watercolour no.3 (holotype). /BC, AD-C 4958, Fullarton, 
Adelaide, 11.vii.1921 (syntypes of M. subalbida). 

Mycena subgalericulata Cleland — PSC 97/19, Second Valley near Delamere, 
15.vi.l 997. PSC 2547, Stringybark WT, 7.vii.2006. PSC 1903, Flinders Chase NP, 
KI, 21.vi.2004; PSC 2288, 20.vii.2005. — /BC, AD-C 4987, Belair NP. 20.vi.1917 
(syntype); AD-C 4988, 26.vi.1920 (syntype); AD-C 4635, 4.vii.1925; M. fustelius, 
AD-C 4983, AD-C 4984, G.viii. 1927 (syntypes). M. Stacy, AD-C 4985, Bridgewater, 
16.v.1954, /BC, AD-C. 4980, Mt Lofty, 21.vi.1924 (lectotype); AD-C 4634, 11.vi.1927, 
(syntype); AD-C 4986, 13.vi.1935; A. Kerr, AD-C 4981, 1.vi.1952. A. Burns, AD-C 
28102, Waterfall Gully, v.1992. 

Mycena subvulgaris Cleland — PSC 1158a, Belair NP. 20.vi.2002; PSCI458, 
3.vi.2003, PSC 2496, Stipiturus CP near Mt Compass, 10.vi.2006. PSC 144], 
Stringybark WT, 25.v.2003; PSC 2/96, 18.vi.2005. — /BC, AD-C 4963, Belair NP, 
28.v.1927 (holotype). 

Mycena vinacea Cleland — PSC 947, nr Naracoorte, 22.vii.2001. 7 Wo May PSC 
1160, Belair NP, 20.vi.2002. — _/BC, AD-C 5007, Belair NP 21.vii.1923 (syntype); 
AD-C 4964, 4.vii.1925 (syntype); AD-C 5003, 4.viii.1928 (syntype); AD-C 4972, 
27.vi.1937 (lectotype). /BC, AD-C 4970, Kuitpo, 3.vi.1928. /BC, AD-C 497], Mt 
Lofty, 21.vi.1924. JBC, AD-C5005, Kalangadoo, 29.v.1928 (syntype). (BC AD-C 5006, 
Mr Burr, 27.¥.1931, 

Mycena sp. Albino kurramulla P.S.Catcheside — PSC 2228, Stringybark WT, 
14 vii.2005. 

Panellus stipticus (Bull.: Fr.) P- Karst. — PSC 2234, Stringybark WT, 14.vii.2005. PSC 
2022, Coorong NP, Policeman's Point, 19.vii.2004. — JBC, AD-C 10867, Mt Lofty, 
viii, 1924. Also Qld, NSW, Vic, Tas. 

Resupinatus cinerascens (Cleland) Grgur. — PSC 1208, Cofhn Bay NP, 3.vii.2002. 
PSC 1357, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 6.viii.2002; PSC 2260, 17.vii.2005. PSC 15J, Grass 
Tree CP near Naracoorte, 29.v.1999; PSC 279, 10.vii.1999. PSC 143], Joanna near 
Naracoorte, 21.v.2003, — JBC, AD-C 10959, Belair NP. 6.viii.1927 (holotype); P-ALB. 
Talbot, AD-C $3231, vii.1963. | 
Rickenella fibula (Bull. & Vent. : Fr.) Raithelh,. — PSC 2195, Stringybark WT, 
18.vi.2005,. PSC /57, Joanna near Naracoorte, 30.v.1999, —_/BC, AD-C 9900, Belair 
NP, 8.vii.1933. C. Hansford, AD-C 2401, Belair, 23.v.1952, watercolour. JBC, AD-C 
9899, Coromandel Valley, 27.vi.1927. Greurinevic 65685 & JA. Simpson, AD-C 9903, 
Kuitpo pine forest, 10.vi.1985. B. Thiers, AD-C 9905, Morialta Falls, 28.vi.1984. /BC 
AD-C 9897, Mt Lofty, 27.vi.1921; AD-C 9898, 27.vi.1921; C. Hansford, AD-C 2168, 
13.vii.1952. CLA. Greurinovic 253, AD-C 9904, Mt Crawtord, 31.vii.1985. Also NSW, 
Vic. 

Tricholoma eucalypticum A.Pearson — PSC 495, Mambray Creek, Mount Remarkable 
NP, 15.vi.2000. PSC 225, Wilpena Pound, Flinders Ranges, 14.vi.1999; PSC 558, PSC 
547, 19.vi.2000. PSC 97/30, Stringybark WT, 5.vii.1997, PSC 1900, Gossselands, 
Flinders Chase NP, KI, 21.vi.2004. PSC 2639, Cape Gantheaume CP, KI, 25.vii.2006. 
PSC 1851, Penola CP 2.vi.2004. — JBC, AD-C 12547, Wilpena Pound, 1.vi.1937. 
NT Flentie, AD-C 2518, Port Lincoln, 16.vii.1952. /BC, AD-C 7J09/, Kinchina, 
8.vi.1925. (BC, AD-C 11089, Ashbourne, 10.v.1924. /BC, AD-C 11087, Belair NP. 
24.vi.1919, JBC, AD-C 1/092, Burnside, Adelaide, 25.vii.1925. /BC, AD-C 12538, 
Greenhill Road, Adelaide, 1.vii.1922. JBC, AD-C 11088, Mt Lofty, 29.iii.1924; AD-C 
12549, 27.vi.1926; AD-C 12550, 22.vi.1926; C. Hansford, AD-C’ 12549, 29.vi.1952, 
watercolour. JBC, AD-C 11090, MacDonnell Bay, 29.v.1925. E. Burns, AD-C 3964, 
Upper Srurt, 20.vi.1952. /8C, AD-C //093, Back Valley, Encounter Bay, 17.v.1926 
JBC, AD-C 11094, Mt Compass, 18.v.1926. /BC, AD-C 12090, Second Valley, Forest 
ae 6.vi.1930, JBC, AD-C 11090, Macdonnell Bay, 29.v.1925. Also Vic, South 
Africa. 

Tricholoma aff. terreum — PSC 2058, Mambray Creek, Mount Remarkable NP, 
4.vili. 2004. PSC 2474, Stringybark WT, 27.v.2006. PSC JJ, Woakwine Plantation near 
Mount Gambier, 5.x. 1998. 


AURICULARIALES 
AURICULARIACEAE 
Seismosarca bydrophora Cooke — PSC 1447, Stringybark WT, 25.v.2003. 
BOLETALES 
BOLETACEAE 


Chamonixia mucosa (Petri) Corner & Hawker — PSC 2239, Stringybark WT, 
15.vii,2005; PSC 2546, 7.vii.2006, PSC 2308, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 23.vii.2005, 
Phylloporus rhodoxanthus (Schwein. : Fr.) Bres. — PSC 517, Mambray Creck, 
Mount Remarkable NP, 16.vi.2000; PSC’ 2369, 16.viii.2005, PSC 608, Telowie Gorge 
near Port Germein, 30.vi.1999. PSC 143, Cherry Gardens, Adelaide, 27.v.1999. PSC 
374, Kuitpo, 6.xi.1999, PSC 1470X, Dudley CP, KI, 21.vi.2003. — JBC, AD-C 54848, 
Belair, 24.vi.1939. /BC, AD-C 54847, Morialta, viii.1921. /BC, AD-C 54844, Morphett 
Vale vii.1914. JBC, AD-C 10823, Mt Lofty, 29.11.1924. JBC, AD-C 54843, Torrens 
River, 19.ix.1934. JBC, AD-C’ 10824, Stirling, 19.v.1946, G. Walsh watercolour no. 
84. /) Warcup, AD-C 54845, AD-C 54846, Waite Institute, Adelaide, 11.xii.1959. JBC, 
AD-C 10822, SA, s.dat. Also NSW. 

Xerocomus multicolor (Cleland) Grgur. — PSC 359, Ngarkat CP, 24.ix.1999. PSC 
1138, Mount Billy CP near Mt Compass, 11.v.2002. PSC 188/, Cape Gantheaume CP, 
KI, 19.vi.2004, PSC 1350, PSC 1373, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 6.viii.2002, PSC 287, 
Glen Roy CP near Penola, 11.vii.1999. — JBC, AD-C 000107, Kinchina, 8.vi.1928 
(lectorype). /BC, AD-C 000104, Encounter Bay, 22.v.1928; AD-C 000102, 24.v.1928; 
AD-C 000106, 24.v.1930; AD-C 000100, 13.viii.1930 (syntypes). JBC, AD-C 000105, 
Mr Compass, 18.v.1926 (syntype). /BC, AD-C 000108, Second Valley Forest Reserve, 
5.vi. 1930 (syntype). /BC, AD-C 000103, Willunga Hill, 21.v.1932, /BC, AD-C G00! 10, 
Bangham forest, 5.E., 29.v.1931 (syntype). 

CONIOPHORACEAE 

Podoserpula pusio (Berk.) D.A.Reid — PSC 97/16, Second Valley, Delamere, 
29.vi.1997, PSC 620, Sugar Loaf Hill near Myponga, 19.vii.2000, PSC 945, Penambol 
CP near Mount Gambier, 21.vii.2001; PSC 2000, 15.vii.2004. — JBC, AD-C 5485], 
Mc Lofty, 21.vi.1924; AD-C 54850, 8.vi.1931. Students, AD-C 54852, Kangaroo Island, 
ix.1954,. G. Howard, AD-C 54853, Mr Burr, 1.vii. 1966. 
HYGROPHOROPSIDACEAE 

Austropaxillus infundibuliformis (Cleland) Bresinsky & M.Jarosch — PSC /344, 
Flinders Chase NP KI, 4.viii.2002. PSC 158, Joanna near Naracoorte, 30.v.1999. 


P.S. Catcheside & D.E.A. Catcheside 


PSC 165, Mary Seymour CP near Naracoorte, 30.v.1999. PSC 1264, Mt Boothby CP 
near Meningie, 11.vii.2002. — JBC, AD-C 10802, Kinchina, 8.vi.1926. /BC, AD-C 
10803, Adelaide, Greenhill Road, 11.vi.1927; E. Burns, AD-C 11994, 20.v.1954. JBC; 
AD-C 10797, Kuitpo, 18.v.1921 (syntype); AD-C10798, 3.vi.1928. JBC, AD-C 10808, 
Morialta, 3.vi.1933; /.R. Harris, AD-C 11995, v.1946. JBC, AD-C 10801, Mt Compass, 
18.v.1926. JBC, AD-C 10787, Mt Lofty, 28.v.1910 (syntype); AD-C 10788, 16.vi.1917 
(syntype); AD-C 10789, 25.v.1920 (syntype); AD-C 10790, 24.vii.1920 (syntype); 
AD-C 10791, 27.vi.1920 (syntype); AD-C 11927, vii.1921 (syntype); AD-C’ 10792, 
25.iv.1924 (syntype); AD-C 10793, 13.vi.1925 (syntype); AD-C 10794, 9.vii.1927 
(syntype); AD-C 10795, vii.1927 (syntype); AD-C 10811, 9.vi.1952; AD-C 11999, s.dat.; 
D.G. Catcheside, AD-C 11993, 8.vi.1952; MJ. Welch, AD-C 11997, 21.v.1953; RIM. 
Humphrey, AD-C 33600, 20.v.1954. JBC, AD-C 10804, Noarlunga Hills, 26.vi.1927. 
JBC, AD-C 10796, Port Hacking, viii.1915. JBC, AD-C 10809, Stirling, 12.v.1946; 
AD-C 10810, 19.v.1946. D. Cunningham, AD-C 22595, Upper Sturt, 11.vi.1989. JBC, 
AD-C 10806, Willunga Hill, 23.v.1931; AD-C 10807, 29.v.1933. JBC, AD-C 10799, 
Back Valley, Encounter Bay, 17.v.1926. /BC, AD-C 10800, Hall’s Creek, Encounter Bay, 
23.v.1931. JBC, AD-C 10805, Kalangadoo, 29.v.1928. L.D. Williams, AD-C 28698, 
Meningie, 4.vii.1965; L.D. Williams, AD-C 28699, 18.vii.1965. 

Austropaxillus muelleri (Berk.) Bresinsky & M.Jarosch — PSC 711, Blue Gum Flat, 
Mt Remarkable NP, 13.viii.2000. PSC 522, Mt. Remarkable NP, 17.vi.2000. PSC 97/62, 
Sandy Creek CP, 6.ix.1997. PSC 2508, Monarto CP, 11.vi.2006. PSC 2176, Penambol 
CP near Mount Gambier, 12.vi.2005. PSC 1248, Penola CP, 10.vii.2002. 

Tapinella sp. Crinkled mustard gills. PS.Catcheside — PSC 2478, Stringybark WT, 
27.v.2006. PSC 2620, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 22.vii.2006. 

HYMENOGASTRACEAE 

Descomyces albus (Klotzsch) Bougher & Castellano — PSC 1082, Mambray Creek, 
Mt Remarkable NP, 18.viii.2001. PSC 2816, Scott Creek CP, Adelaide, 8.ix.2007. PSC 
2552, Stringybark WT, 7.vii.2006. PSC 2578, 18.vii.2006; PSC 2605, Flinders Chase 
NP, KJ, 21.vii.2006. 

Protoglossum luteum Massee — PSC 2554, Stringybark WT, 7.vii.2006. PSC 2595, 
Flinders Chase NP, KI, 19.vii.2006; PSC 2607, 21.vii.2006; PSC 2634, 24.vii.2006. 
J. Warcup, AD-C 54819, Delamere, 2.vii.1952. 

SCLERODERMATACEAE 

Scleroderma cepa Pers. : Pers. — PSC 2775, Wilpena Pound, Flinders Ranges NP, 
22.viii.2007. PSC 1108, Mt Rescue CP near Tintinara, 15.ix.2001. PSC 2442, Adelaide 
Botanic Garden, 24.x.2005. PSC 1345, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 5.viii.2000. PSC 5J, 
near Mount Gambier, 8.x.1998. — JBC, AD-C 54820, Wilpena, i.1928. D. Hopton 
173, AD-C 51686, Port Lincoln, 25.x.1988. JBC; AD-C’ 10752, Kinchina, vi.1933; 
AD-C 54821, s.dat.. JBC, AD-C 10755, Tailem Bend, viii.1948. JBC, AD-C 54822, 
Overland Corner, xii.1913. MK. Hyde 4712, AD-C 32978, Whyte Yarcowie (MU), 
11.xi.1993. JBC, AD-C 10750, Adelaide, 1930; Zietz, AD-C 54825, 1906; G. Samuel, 
AD-C 54918, 1919; AD-C 54828, s.dat.. JBC; AD-C 54826, Adelaide Botanic Garden. 
JBC, AD-C 10754, Belair NP, v.1941; 7S. Hawker, AD-C 54917, 19.v.1955. JBC, AD-C 
10749, Eagle on the Hill, 19.vi.1921 (syntype of Scleroderma flavidum vat. fenestratum). 
JBC, AD-C 10751, Encounter Bay, v.1931. JBC, AD-C 10753, Goolwa, viii.1936. R./. 
Chinnock, AD-C 54915, Hendon, Adelaide, 10.iv.1980. JBC, AD-C 10748, Kuitpo, 
v.1921; AD-C 54827, v.1921; AD-C 54916, iv.1939. JBC, AD-C 10747, Mt Lofty, 
vii.1914; AD-C 54916, iv.1939. JBC, AD-C 54915, Sellicks Beach, xii.1930; AD-C 
10756, 14.v.1949. G. Samuel, AD-C 54824; AD-C 54824, Waverley Ridge Road, 
Adelaide, xii.1929. JBC, AD-C 10757, Waterfall Gully, 20.vi.1951. Z.D. Williams, 
AD-C 28714, Meningie, 16.vi.1961. 


CANTHARELALES 


CANTHARELLACEAE 

Cantharellus sp. white, medium — PSC 1436, Stringybark WT, 24.v.2003. 
CLAVARIACEAE 

Clavaria miniata Berk. — PSC 1707, Para Wirra RP near Elizabeth, 9.viii.2003. PSC 
294, Stringybark WT, 10.viii.1987. 

HYDNACEAE 

Hydnum repandum L. : Fr. — PSC 97/65a, Stringybark WT, 10.viii.1997; PSC 245, 
4.vii.1999; PSC 2556, 7.vii.2006. — JBC, AD-C 54872, Belair NP, 4.viii.1928; AD-C 
54867, 29.viii.1953. JBC, AD-C 54863, Bridgewater, 1957. JBC, AD-C 54871, Carey's 
Gully, 1.vii.1939. JBC, AD-C 54868, Mt Lofty, 5.iv.1924; AD-C 54870, vii.1928; C.G. 
Hansford, AD-C 54866, 3.viii.1952. /.R. Harris, AD-C 54864, Waterfall Gully, v.1946; 
J.R. Harris, AD-C 54865, 1946; A. Burns, AD-C 28087, 16.vii.1992. 

Hydnum rufescens Fr. : Fr. — PSC 2551, Stringybark WT, 7.vii.2006. — JBC, AD-C 
5290, Milson Island, Hawkesbury, NSW, 27.vii.1912. 


DACRYMYCETALES 
DACRYMYCETACEAE 
Calocera guepinioides Berk. — PSC 2070, Mt Remarkable CP, 5.viii.2004. PSC 934, 
Mt Rescue CP, near Tintinara, 16.vii.2001. PSC 1878, Dudley CP, KI, 19.vi.2004. 
JBC, AD-C 54883, Belair, 26.vi.1920. JBC, AD-C 54887, Belair NP, 21.vii.1923; AD-C 
54886, 6.viii. 1927; AD-C 54885, 26.v.1926; AD-C 54884, 20.vi.1931. M. Stacy, AD-C 
54873, Bridgewater, 16.v.1954. JBC, AD-C 54880, Glen Osmond, Adelaide, 15.v.1920; 
AD-C 54881, 19.vi.1921; AD-C 54882, 16.vii.1922. JBC; AD-C 554879, Mt Lofty, 
5.v.1918; AD-C 54878, 25.v.1920; AD-C 54877, 5.v.1928; AD-C 54775, 9.vii.1927; 
AD-C 54876, 18.vi.1932; C.G. Hansford, AD-C 54874, v.1954. JBC, AD-C 54888, Mt 
Gambier, 28.v.1928; AD-C 54889, v.1928. Also NSW, Tas. 
Heterotextus peziziformis (Berk.) Lloyd — PSC 2026, Mount Remarkable NP, 
5.viii.2004. PSC 1660, Corobinnie Hill CP, 5.viii.2003. PSC 363, Loftia CP near 
Stirling, 3.x.1999; PSC 2399, 12.ix.2005. PSC 2412, Mount Bold, Adelaide, 26.ix.2005. 
— PH.B. Talbot, AD-C 54892, Belair NP, 12.v.1963. JBC, AD-C 54891, Clelands Gully, 
iv.1930. BJ. Tugwell, AD-C 54890, Kuitpo, 29.v.1962. Also Tas. 


HYMENOCHAETALES 

HYMENOCHAETACEAE 

Coltricia cinnamomea (Jacq.) Murrill — PSC 1688, Mambray Creek, Mt Remarkable 
NP, 6.viii.2003; PSC 1080, 18.viii.2004. PSC 359a, Ngarkat CP near Bordertown, 
24.ix.1999; PSC 423, 22.v.2000. PSC 368, Mark Oliphant CP near Stirling, 3.x.1999. 
PSC 97/66, Stringybark WT, 3.iv.2001. PSC 1892, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 20.vi.2004; 
PSC 1902, 21.vi.2004. — N.T’ Flentje, AD-C 00586, Port Lincoln, 16.vii.1952. K. 
Stove, AD-C’ 52105, Jenkins Scrub. Mt Crawford Forest, 13.viii.1980. K. Stove, AD-C 
52106, Warren Hill, Mt Crawford Forest, 13.viii.1980. JBC; AD-C 000575, Monarto, 
25.ix.1920. JBC, AD-C 000585, Adelaide, 2.v.1935. J. Warcup, AD-C 000583, Belair 
NP, 5.viii.1952; PH.B. Talbot, AD-C 000570, 7.x.1960. JBC, AD-C 000589, Encounter 
Bay, vii.1927; AD-C 000588, v.1939. T’G.B. Osborn, AD-C 000562, Golden Grove, 
Adelaide, ix.1913. PHB. Talbot, AD-C 000571, Mt Compass, 18.x.1960. JBC, AD-C 
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000574, Mt Lofty, 18.18.ix.1920; G. Samuel, AD-C 000581, viii.1920. JBC; AD-C 
000576, Port Elliott, viii.1918. JBC; AD-C 000576, Sellicks Scrub, 3.ix.1949. H.B.S. 
Womersley, AD-C 37157, Waterfall Gully, 22.viii.1943. JBC, AD-C 000590, Echunga, 
12.vi.1939. JBC, AD-C 000592, Willunga Hill, 29.viii.1935. R. Specht, AD-C 000560, 
Keith. L.D. Wiliams, AD-C 40419, Millicent, 2.viii.1969.Also NSW, Tas, Vic, WA. 
Phellinus senex (Nees & Mont.) Imazeki — PSC 1703, Para Wirra RP near Elizabeth, 
11.viii.2003. — Also Uganda, Luzon. 

Pseudoinonotus dryadeus (Pers. : Fr.) T. Wagner & M.Fisch. — PSC 1131, Hindmarsh 
Valley Falls, 27.iv.2002. PSC 1151, Stringybark WT, 26.v.2002. — JBC, AD-C 1428, 
Belair NP, 4.vii.1953. JBC, AD-C 1433, Crafers, s.dat. JBC, AD-C 1432, Eagle on the 
Hill, 18.vi.1949. JBC, AD-C 33040, Mt Lofty, 19.vii.1921; AD-C 000535, 2.vi.1945; 
AD-C 1425, 1953. JBC, AD-C 000533, Stirling, 5.v.1946. JBC, AD-C 1431, Waterfall 
Gully, 20.vi.1957. Also NSW, Qld,Vic.. 

SCHIZOPORACEAE 

Hyphodontia paradoxa (Schrad. : Fr.) E.Langer & Vesterh. — PSC 1696, Alligator 
Gorge, Mt Remarkable NP, 7.viii.2003. PSC 1139, Mt Billy CP near Mount Compass, 
11.v.2002. PSC 1421, Scott Creek CP, Adelaide, 3.iii.2003. PSC 1253, Penola CP, 
10.vii.2003. — H. Lepp, AD-C 40591, Mt Remarkable NP, 9.iv.1998. /BC, AD-C 
54985, AD-C 54988, Belair NP, 4.vii.1925; AD-C 54986, v.1923; 4.vii.1925. JBC; 
AD-C 54987, Inman valley, 1.1926. JBC, AD-C 2459, Mylor, 7.vi.1926. 


PHALLALES 
GEASTRACEAE 
Geastrum triplex Jungh. — PSC 526, Dutchman's Stern CP, Flinders Ranges NP, 
18.vi.2000. PSC 512, Mambray Creek, Mt Remarkable NP, 15.vi.2000. PSC 1304, 
Boehm Springs Reserve near Springton, 22.vii.2002. PSC 1401, Adelaide Botanic 
Garden, 18.xi.2002; PSC 1412, 21.ii.2003. PSC 2815, Scott Creek CP near Adelaide, 
8.ix.2007. PSC 615, Stringybark WT, 9.vii.2000. PSC 1533, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 
26.vi.2003. PSC 291, Glen Roy CP, near Padthaway, 11.vii.1999. PSC 149, Padthaway 
CP, 29.v.1999. PSC 1833, Penambol CP, near Mt Gambier, 31.v.2005. — JBC; AD-C 
5486, Belair NP, vii.1944. JBC, AD-C 5487, SA, 1935. Also NSW, Vic, South Africa, 
N & S. America, Britain, Europe, NZ, China, Japan, India, Thailand, Java, East and 
West Indies. 
HYSTERANGIACEAE 
Hysterangium affine Massee & Rodway — PSC 1669, Mambray Creek, Mt Remarkable 
NP, 6.viii.2003. PSC 2240, Stringybark WT, 15.vii.2005; PSC 2545, 7.vii.2006. PSC 
2563, Dudley CP, KI, 17.vii.2006. PSC 2591, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 19.vii.2006. — 
Cleland reported this species from Mt Lofty, Belair NP, Kuitpo and Encounter Bay but 
no collections from SA were found in AD. NSW, TAS. Also recorded in Vic. 
RAMARIACEAE 
Ramaria aff. gracilis — PSC 1142, Adelaide Botanic Garden, 15.v.2002. PSC 97/12, 
Kuitpo, 28.vi.1997. 
Ramaria lorithamnus (Berk.) R.H.Petersen — PSC 1445X, Kuitpo, 15.vi.2003. PSC 
237, Stringybark WT, 4.vii.1999; PSC 778, 27.v.2001; PSC 2242, 15.vii.2005. PSC 
1540, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 28.vi.2001. PSC 1237, Little Dip CP near Beachport, 
9.vi.2002. — P Birks, AD-C 00515, Clare. JBC; AD-C00417, Humbug Scrub. G. 
Samuel, AD-C00407, Adelaide Hills. JBC; AD-C 00415, Aldgate. D.A. Womersley 363, 
AD-C 32732, Long Gully, Belair NP; D.A. Womersley 361, AD-C 32734, Melville Gully, 
Belair NP. D.A. Womersley 54, AD-C 32741, Bridgewater. JBC, AD-C00510; AD-C 
00410, Greenhill Road. JBC, AD-C 00509, Mt Lofty; /. Warcup, AD-C 00409; AD-C 
00405; C.G. Hansford, AD-C 00408; AD-C 00404; AD-C 00406; AD-C 00516; AD-C 
00416. H.M. Cooper, AD-C 00513; AD-C 00512, Myponga. K.D. Leditschke, AD-C 
00514. JBC, AD-C 00411; AD-C 00414, Waterfall Gully. — L.D. Williams 2313, AD-C 
32828, Meningie. 
Ramaria ochraceosalmonicolor (Cleland) Corner — PSC 504, Mambray Creek, 
Mount Remarkable NP, 16.vi.2000. PSC 2105, Corobinnie Hill CP, 11.viii.2004. 
D.A. Womersley 53, AD-C 32742, Bridgewater. JBC, AD-C 53227, Echunga Goldfield. 
JBC, AD-C 00488, Encounter Bay, Hall’s Creek. JBC; AD C 00478, Greenhill Road, 
Adelaide. /BC, AD-C 00490, Kuitpo. /BC, AD-C 00494; AD-C 00459; AD-C 00493; 
AD-C 00495; AD-C 00487; AD-C 00464; AD- C 00485, Mt Lofty. L.D. Williams 3087, 
AD-C 32836, Mylor. JBC, AD-C 00458; AD-C 00456; AD-C 00461; AD-C 00486; 
AD-C00460, Willunga Hill. JBC, AD-C 00491, Bangham (Forest Reserve). /BC, AD-C 
00492, Caroline State Forest, Mt Gambier. Also NSW, Vic.. 


POLYPORALES 


FOMITOPSIDACEAE 

Postia pelliculosa (Berk.) Rajchenb. — PSC 2756, Spring Gully CP near Clare, 
29.vii.2007. PSC 2748, Kuitpo, 14.vii.2007. PSC 2497, Stipiturus CP near Mt 
Compass, 10.vi.2006. PSC 1612, Stringybark WT, 25.vii.2003. — JBC, AD-C 2049, 
Belair NP, 6.viii.1921; AD-C 2046, 21.vii.1923; AD-C 2048, 6.ii1.1927; AD-C 2052, 
27 ,vi.1937; AD-C 2018, 12.vi.1952. JBC, AD-C 2051, Kuitpo, 18.v.1921; AD-C 2050, 
s.dat. /BC, AD-C 2046, Mt Lofty, 19.vi.1921; AD-C 2040, 27.vi.1921; AD-C 2042, 
21.vi.1924; AD-C 2041, 12.vi.1926; AD-C 2047, 11.vi.1927; AD-C 2045, vi.1952. 
JBC, AD-C 2039, Mt Robinson, v.1939. /BC; AD-C 2035, Bordertown, vii.1936. Also 
NSW, Tas, Vic. 

GANODERMATACEAE 

Ganoderma australe (Fr.: Fr.) Pat. — PSC 1400, Adelaide Botanic Garden, 18.xi.2002. 
PSC 1607, Stringybark WT, 25.vii.2003. — JBC, AD-C 1291, Adelaide, s.dat. JBC, 
AD-C 1341, Belair NP, iii.1947; AD-C 1295, 1954; AD-C 1296, 22.x.1955. JBC, AD-C 
1331, Encounter Bay, v.1928; AD-C 1337, v.1932. JBC, AD-C 1293, Victor Harbour, 
10.1.1954. Also NSW, Qld, Tas, Vic, WA. 

HAPALOPILACEAE 

Bjerkandera adusta (Willd. : Fr.) PKarst. — PSC 1613, Stringybark WT, 25.vii.2003; 
PSC 2655, 20.vi.2007. 

MERULIACEAE 

Mycoacia subceracea (Wakef.) G.Cunn. — PSC 1193, Wilpena Pound, 26.vi.2002. 
PSC 1168, Belair NP, 20.vi.2002. PSC 1487, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 22.vi.2003. PSC 
1430, Joanna near Naracoorte, 21.v.2003. 

POLYPORACEAE 

Hexagonia vesparia (Berk.) Ryvarden — PSC 2129, Para Wirra RP near Elizabeth, 
11.ix.2004. PSC 1819, Stringybark WT, 22.v.2004. — JBC, AD-C 1380, Quorn, 
15.viii.1921. 7. Z. Weber 2353, AD-C 52192, Oraparinna, Flinders Ranges, 12.ix.1971. 
JBC, AD-C 1371, Mt Wedge, Elliston, 22.viii.1925. JBC, AD-C 1396, Wirrabarra 
Forest, 11.v.1964. JBC, AD-C 1370, Kinchina, ix.1923. JBC, AD-C 1393, Belair 
NP, 21.vii.1923; AD-C 1398, 5.1923; AD-C 1379, 8.viii.1942; AD-C 1392, 5.ix.1942; 
AD-C 1375, 9.x.1943; AD-C 1389, 11.viii.1945; AD-C 1373, 26.xii.1946; AD-C 
1394, 8.viii.1952; [.S. Hawker, AD-C 1395, 29.v.1955. JBC, AD-C 1377, Encounter 
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Bay, 18.viii.1947. /BC, AD-C 1384, Glen Osmond, Adelaide, s.dat. JBC, AD-C 1378, 
Greenhill Road, Adelaide, x.1955. JBC, AD-C 1400, Hills above Adelaide, 20.ix.1921. 
JBC, AD-C 1369, Hindmarsh Valley, 21.i.1922. JBC, AD-C 1385, Inman Valley. i.1926. 
JBC, AD-C 1368, Macclesfield, 7.1.1947. JBC, AD-C 1390, Mt Lofty, 1921; AD-C 
1367, 17.vi.1923; AD-C 1399, 23.vi.1928; AD-C 1391, 1953. JBC, AD-C 1376, Upper 
Hindmarsh Waterfall, 10.x.1949. JBC; AD-C 1382, Victor Harbour, 17.viii.1923. JBC 
AD-C 1372, SA, s.dat. 

Laetiporus portentosus (Berk.) Rajchenb. — PSC 2243, Stringybark WT, 15.vii.2005. 
— G.H. Cunningham, AD-C 1764, Port Augusta, viii.1928. Mr Gackle, AD-C 54920, 
near Blanchetown, 25.ix.1981. JBC; AD-C 1759, Belair NP, 20.vi.1931; AD-C 1767, 
2.vi.1951. JBC, AD-C 54919, Mt Lofty, 1946; AD-C 54921, 14.viii.1955. JBC, AD-C 
1760, SA, 1921. Also NSW, Tas, Vic, WA. 

Polyporus varius (Pers. : Fr.) Fr. — PSC 1717, Coffin Bay NP, 16.viii.2003. PSC 97/10, 
Kuitpo, 28.vi.1997. PSC 97/32, Stringybark WT, 5.vii.1997; PSC 1445, 25.v.2003. PSC 
1977, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 27.vi.2004. PSC 1766, Canunda CP, 30.viii.2003. 
Pycnoporus coccineus (Fr.) Bondartsev & Singer — PSC'810, Wilpena Pound, Flinders 
Ranges NP, 10.vi.2001. PSC 1661, Corobinnie Hill CP near Kimba, 5.viii.2003. PSC 
647, Danggali CP, north of Renmark, 24.vii.2000. PSC 148, Mount Monster CP near 
Keith, 29.v.1999. PSC 1390, Innes NP, 17.viii.2002. PSC 1898, Flinders Chase NP, 
KI, 21.vi.2004. — /BC, AD-C 2641, Ooldea, iv.1920; AD-C 2640, 2640. ?Zietz, 
?].G.O. Tepper, AD-C2655, Murray Bridge. /BC, AD-C’ 2663, Pearson Island, i.1923. 
L.D. Williams AD-C 40421, Para Wirra near Elizabeth, viii.1972. Ex herb. JBC, AD-C 
2649, Adelaide, 1898. H. Vonow, AD-C 28051, Aldinga CP, 27.viii.1987. K. Czornij, 
AD-C23039, Ashbourne, 1.viii.1967. JBC; AD-C 2667, Burnside, viii.1921. /BC 
AD-C 2722; AD-C 2725, Encounter Bay, 1.1926./BC, AD-C 2658, Kuitpo, 17.v.1921. 
JBC, AD-C 2642, Mt Lofty, 27.vi.1921. JBC, AD-C 2647, Norton Summit, Adelaide, 
6.xii.1921. JBC; AD-C 2656, viii.1918; AD-C2666, Port Elliot, ii.1922.N.M. Smith 
2423, AD-C 36502, Strathalbyn, 26.vii.1990. N. Donner, AD-C 33027, Tea Tree Gully, 
s.dat..L.D. Williams, AD-C 40422, Mt Monster, 14.viii.1973. C.R. Johns, AD-C 00621, 
Naracoorte, 27.viii.1953. L.D. Williams, AD-C 40423, Younghusband Peninsula, 
31.vi.1974. Also all Australian States, Florida, USA. 

Trametes versicolor (L. : Fr.) Lloyd — PSC 1523, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 24.vi.2003. 
— JBC, AD-C 000739, Belair NP, ix.1942; AD-C 000723, 1989. JBC, AD-C 000751, 
Botanic Garden, Adelaide, vii.1935. RIM. Humphrey, AD-C 33599, Bridgewater, 
24.vii.1954. PM. South, AD-C 000716, Blackwood, x.1952. Sanderson, AD-C 54929, 
Edwardstown, Adelaide, 13.v.1980. PM. South, AD-C 000717, Montacute, vii.1952. 
JBC, AD-C 000736, Kuitpo, vi.1928. JBC, AD-C 000738, Mt Lofty, viii.1924; AD-C 
000735, v.1925; AD-C 000744, vi.1932. L.D. Williams, AD-C 000714, Meningie, 
vili.1952; AD-C 54930, vi.1953; AD-C 000752, viii.1954. Also NSW, Qld, Tas, Vic, 
New Zealand, USA, UK. 

STECCHERINACEAE 

Steccherinum ochraceum (Pers. : Fr.) Gray — PSC 1146X Stringybark WT, 25.v.2002; 
PSC 2449, 19.iii.2006. PSC 1481X, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 22.vi.2003. — L.D. 
Williams, AD-C 40417, Aldgate, 30.vii.1967./. Price, AD-C 54894, Belair NP, vii.1965. 
L.D. Williams, AD-C 54895, AD-C 54896, Meningie, vii.1952. /BC, AD-C 54897, Mt 
Burr, s.dat.. 


RUSSULALES 
AURISCALPIACEAE 
Artomyces piperatus (Kauffman) Jiilich — PSC 779, Stringybark WT, 27.v.2001; PSC 
1446, 25.v.2003. PSC 1529, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 26.vi.2003; PSC 2271, PSC 2277, 
19.vii.2005. PSC 2167, Penambol CP near Mount Gambier, 12.vi.2005. 
RUSSULACEAE 
Gymnomyces wirrabarensis Grgur. — PSC 539, Wilpena Pound, Flinders Ranges NP, 
19.vi.2000. PSC 2490, Porter Scrub CP near Lobethal, 31.v.2006. PSC 2816, Scott 
Creek CP near Adelaide, 8.ix.2007. — /BC, AD-C 9720, Belair NP, 26.vi.1932. JBC, 
AD-C 5843, Mt Lofty, 18.vi.1932 (holotype); AD-C 9802, 15.vii.1922. 
Lactarius clarkeae Cleland — PSC 2750, Kuitpo, 14.vii.2007. PSC 97/56, Stringybark 
WT, 10.vii.1999; PSC 371, 27.x.1999. PSC 1251, Penola CP, 10.vii.2002. — JBC, 
AD-C 9806, Belair NP, 29.vi.1932. JBC, AD-C 9805, Fullarton, Adelaide, 25.iv.1924. 
JBC, AD-C 9804, Greenhill Road, Mt Lofty, 1.vii.1922. JBC; AD-C 9801, Mt Lofty, 
16.vi.1917 (lectotype); AD-C’ 9802, 15.vii.1922; AD-C 9803, 18.vi.1932; AD-C 9805, 
25.iv.1924. |. R. Harris, AD-C 31530, Waterfall Gully, v.1946. Also NSW. 
Lactarius clelandii Grgur. — PSC 1121, Cleland CP, 9.xii.2001. PSC 1822, Stringybark 
WT, 22.v.2004; PSC 2476, 27.v.2006. — JBC, AD-C 9797, Mt Lofty, 16.viii.1917. A. 
Burns, AD-C 28097, Waterfall Gully, 18.vi.1992. Also NSW (holotype). 
Lactarius mea Grgur. — PSC 1603, Stringybark WT, 25.vi.2003. PSC 1954, Flinders 
Chase NP, KI, 25.vi.2004. — JBC, AD-C 9799, Mt Lofty, 25.vii.1925; AD-C 9800, 
25.iv.1924 (holotype). 
Russula lenkunya Grgur.— PSC 1670, Mambray Creek Mt Remarkable NP, 6.viii.2003. 
PSC 1120, Cleland CP, 9.xii.2001.PSC 315, Kenneth Stirling CP near Forest Range, 
Adelaide, 21.vii.1999. PSC 2469, Kuitpo, 24.v.2005. PSC 1443, Stringybark WT, 
25.v.2003. — JBC, AD-C 9824, Belair NP, vi.1932 (holotype); AD-C 45017, Belair 
NP, vi.1932. /.S. Hawker, AD-C 45018, Greenhill Road, Adelaide. JBC, AD-C 9823, 
Kuitpo, 8.vi.1931. /BC, AD-C’ 9821; AD-C’ 9820; AD-C 9822; AD-C 45014; AD-C 
45015; AD-C 45016, Mt Lofty, 29.iii.1924; 7. H. Warcup, AD-C 445019; C.G. Hansford, 
AD-C 45020. JBC, AD-C 45013, Upper Tunkalilla Creek. Also NSW, Vic, Tas. 
Russula pectinata (Bull.) Fr. — PSC 130, Stringybark WT, 16.v.1999. 
Russula persanguinea Cleland — PSC’ 1608, Stringybark WT, 25.vii.2003. PSC 
1983, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 27.vi.2004; PSC 2614, 22.vii.2006. — JBC, AD-C 9825, 
Mt Lofty, 16.vi.1917; AD-C’ 9826, 1.vii.1922; AD-C 9827, 25.iv.1924; AD-C 9828, 
13.vi.1925 (lectotype); AD-C 9829, 25.vii.1925; AD-C 9830, 9.vii.1927; AD-C 45006; 
C.G. Hansford, AD-C 45008, AD-C 45007. JBC, AD-C 9831 e& AD-C 9832, Morialta, 
3.vi.1933 (syntypes). A. Burns 34, AD-C 28121, Waterfall Gully. Also Vic. 
Russula purpureoflava Cleland — PSC 2467, Kuitpo, 24.v.2005. PSC 248], 
Stringybark WT, 27.v.2006. PSC 1913, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 22.vi.2004. PSC 2481, 
Penambol CP near Mt Gambier, 12.vi.2005. — /.S. Hawker, AD-C 45012, Greenhill 
Road, Adelaide. /BC, AD-C 9812, SA, 5.vi.1933. JBC, AD-C 9818, Kuitpo, Blackwood 
Gully, 9.vi.1928. JBC, AD-C 9811, Mt Lofty, 16.vi.1917; AD-C 9813 , 9.vii.1921 
(syntype); AD-C 9814, 27.xi.1921; AD-C 9815, 29.iii.1924, J. Buxton watercolour 
no. 14 (lectotype); C.G. Hansford, AD-C 45010, AD-C 45011. JBC, AD-C 9816, Stirling 
West, 23.vii.1927 (syntype). JBC, AD-C 9817, Kalangadoo, 25.v.1928. Also NSW. 
STEREACEAE 
Stereum hirsutum (Willd. : Fr.) Pers. — PSC 1110, Mount Rescue CP near Tintinara, 
15.ix.2001; PSC 2138, 16.ix.2004. PSC’ 109, Kyeema CP near Kuitpo, 14.iii.1999. 
PSC 365, Mark Oliphant CP near Stirling, 3.x.1999. PSC 1365, Flinders Chase NP, 
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KI, 6.viii.2002. PSC 1776, Mary Seymour CP near Naracoorte, 31.viii.2003. — PN. 
Hewett, AD-C 54900, Mt Crawford Forest Reserve, v.1953. JBC, AD-C 54909, Warren 
Reservoir, x.1923. /BC, AD-C 54906, Belair, 10.vi.1917; AD-C 54904, 26.vi.1920. JBC, 
AD-C 54899, Belair NP, 6.viii.1921; AD-C 54907, 21.vii.1923. JBC, AD-C 54905, Mt 
Lofty, 16.vi.1917; AD-C 54911, 20.v.1920; AD-C 54910, 1.vii.1922; AD-C 54908, 
12.vi.1922; AD-C 54902, 1922; M.E. Jackman, AD-C 54901, 21.v.1953; RIL M. 
Humphrey, AD-C 33605, 20.v.1954. JBC, AD-C 554912, Rocky River, KI, 20.ix.1955. 
L.D. Williams, AD-C 54913, Meningie vii.1956. Also NSW, Vic. and UK, Moldavia, 
Oregon, USA. 

Stereum illudens Berk., — PSC 1000, Alligator Gorge, Mt Remarkable NP, 8.viii.2001. 
PSC 923a, Mount Rescue CP near Tintinara, 16.vii.2001. PSC 234, Scott Creek CP 
near Adelaide, 2.vii.1999. PSC 1480X, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 22.vi.2003; PSC 2686, 
5.vii.2007. 

Stereum ochraceoflavum (Schwein.) Peck — PSC 1499, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 
24.vi.2003; PSC 1908, 21.vi.2004. 


THELEPHORALES 
BANKERACEAE 
Hydnellum concrescens (Pers.) Banker — PSC 1302, Mark Oliphant CP near Stirling, 
22.vii.2002. PSC 2229, Stringybark WT; 14.vii.2005. 
Phellodon niger (Fr. : Fr.) P.Karst. — PSC 1301, Mark Oliphant CP near Stirling, 
20.vii.2002. PSC 1861, Mt Billy CP near Mt Compass, 7.vi.2004. PSC 2559, 
Stringybark WT, 7.vii.2006. — Under P sinclairii — JBC, AD-C 54923, Greenhill Road, 
Adelaide, v.1931. JBC, AD-C 54927, Mt Lofty, 27.vi.1921; AD-C54925, 26.vi.1924; 
AD-C 54922, 13.vi.1925; AD-C 54926, 2.vii.1933. JBC, AD-C 54924, Willunga Hill, 
25.v.1931. Also New Zealand. 
Phellodon aff. niger (Fr. : Fr.) P.Karst. — PSC 2543, PSC 2558, Stringybark WT, 
7 vii.2006. 
Phellodon aft. tomentosus (L. : Fr.) Banker — PSC 240, Stringybark WT, 4.vii.1999. 
Sarcodon sp. — PSC 1948, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 24.vi.2004. — 17’ Lebel, AD-C 
41368 (duplicate from MEL 2063342), Stringybark WT, 23.vi.1999. 


TREMELLALES 
EXIDIACAE 
Exidia nucleata (Schwein.) Burt — PSC 1206, Coffin Bay NP, 3.vii.2002. PSC 1450X, 
Belair NP, 14.vi.2003; PSC 1818, 19.iv.2004. PSC 1794, Scott Creek CP near Adelaide, 
13.ix.2003. PSC 2495, Stipiturus CP near Mt Compass, CP, 10.vi.2006. PSC 1549, PSC 
1550, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 28.vi.2003. PSC 2567, Dudley CP, KI, 17.vii.2006. PSC 
2165, Penambol CP near Mount Gambier, 11.vi.2005. — /BC, AD-C 54813, Belair NP, 
26.v.1923; AD-C 54814, 7.vii.1934; AD-C 554816, 4.vii.1925; PH.B. Talbot, AD-C 
54818, v.1968. JBC, AD-C 54817, Mt Lofty, 18.vi.1927. JBC, AD-C 54815, Victor 
Harbour, 17.viii.1923. 
TREMELLACEAE 
Tremella fuciformis Berk. — PSC 1354, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 6.viii.2002; PSC 1957, 
25.vi.2004; PSC 2249, 16.vii.2005. 
Tremella mesenterica Retz. : Fr. /aurantia Schwein. : Fr. — PSC 817, Mount 
Remarkable NP, 11.vi.2001. PSC 928, Mount Rescue CP, 16.vii.2001. PSC 1150, 
Stringybark WT, 26.v.2002. PSC 1971, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 27.vi.2004; PSC 2724, 
8.vii.2007. PSC 271, Padthaway CP, 10.vii.1999. — JBC, AD-C 54812, Monarto, 
28.ix.1926. JBC, AD-C 54782, Berri, 21.vi.1921. JBC, AD-C 54795, Adelaide, 
viii.1926. JBC; AD-C 54800, Beaumont, Adelaide, 18.ix.1921. JBC, AD-C 5479, 
Belair, 26.vi.1920; AD-C 54783, 8; 26.v.1926; AD-C 54785, 8.vii.1932; AD-C 54786, 
viii.1933; AD-C 54784, 7.x.1939; N. Crowley, AD-C 54787, 8.vi.1952; M.R. Talbot, 
AD-C 54788, vii.1962; M.E. Jackman, AD-C 54799, 20.ix.1953. J. Warcup, AD-C 
54809, Delamere, 2.vii.1952. JBC, AD-C 54797, Glen Osmond Road, Adelaide, 
2.viii.1927. ].W. Rees, AD-C 54808, Mt Crawford, 29.v.1950. JBC, AD-C 54790, AD-C 
54791, Mt Lofty, 16.vi.1917; AD-C 54789, 24.Avii.1920; AD-C 54792, 9.vii.1921. 
JBC, AD-C 54794, Upper Tunkalilla Creek, 4.vi.1930. JBC, AD-C 54793, Waterfall 
Gully, 15.v.1920. L.D. Williams, AD-C 32832, Meningie, 17.vi.1960; L.D. Williams, 
AD-C 32829, 18.vi.1960; L.D. Williams, AD-C 32830, 29.vi.1960. /.S. Simpson, AD-C 
54810, South East, v.1968. 


ASCOMYCOTA 


DIAPORTHALES 
VALSACEAE 
Diaporthe Nitschke ‘medusa’ — PSC 2153, Stringybark WT, 12.ii.2005; PSC 2423, 
2.x.2005; PSC 2456, 19.iii.2006. 


HELOTIALES 
DERMATEACEAE 
Mollisia aft. ventosa P.Karst. — PSC 2662, Stipiturus CP near Mt Compass, 
16.vi.2007. 
HELOTIACEAE 


Bisporella citrina (Batsch)Korf & Carpenter — PSC 2339, Lincoln NP, 5.viii.2007. 
PSC 1534, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 26.vi.2003; PSC 1914, 22.vi.2004. PSC 267, 
Padthaway CP, 10.vii.1999. PSC 1846, Penola CP, 1.vi.2004; PSC 2009, 16.vii.2004. 
Chlorociboria aeruginascens (Nyl.) Kanouse ex Ramamurthi, Korf & Batra — PSC 
613, Stringybark WT , 9.vii. 2000; PSC 2450, 19.iii.2006. PSC 1491, Flinders Chase 
NP. KI, 22.vi.2003; PSC 1952, 25.vi.2004; PSC 2709, 7.vii.2007. 

Discinella terrestris (Berk. & Broome) Dennis PSC 2122, Kaiserstuhl CP, 
17.viii.2004. PSC 20046, Scott Creek CP near Adelaide, 12.ix.2005. PSC 352, 
Stringybark WT, 12.ix.1999; PSC 1085, 31.viii.2001; PSC 2422, 2.x.2005. PSC 
2698, Flinders Chase NP, KI, 6.vii.2007. N.T. Flentje, AD-C 54931, Port Lincoln, 
16.vii.1952. JBC, AD-C 54932, Kuitpo, 27.vi.1984. P Hansford, AD-C 54933, Mount 
Lofty, 13.vii.1952; AD-C 54934, 20.vii.1952. L.D. Williams, AD-C 54935, Meningie, 
vii.1956; L.D. Williams, AD-C 54936, viii.1954. Also NSW, Tas. 

LEOTIACEAE 

Leotia lubrica Pers. — PSC 1791, Scott Creek CP near Adelaide, 13.ix.03. PSC 
2549, Stringybark WT, 7.vii.2006. — /.H. Warcup, AD-C 54771, Delamere, Fleurieu 
Peninsula, 2.vii.1952. JBC, AD-C 54778, Mount Lofty, vi.1924; /.H. Warcup, AD-C 
54769, 3.viii.1952. JBC, AD-C 54770, Waterfall Gully, vi.1949; /.R. Harris, AD-C 
54768, v.1946. E. Sims, AD-C 54772, South East, 4.vi.1965. L.D. Williams, AD-C 
31785, Millicent, 2.viii.1969. Also NSW. 

SCLEROTINIACEAE 

Torrendiella eucalypti (Berk.) Spooner — PSC 1865, Stipiturus CP near Mt Compass, 
12.vi.2004. PSC 1829, Penambol CP near Mt Gambier, 31.v.2005. 
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HYPOCREALES 
HYPOCREACEAE 
aypocres rufa (Pers,) Fr. — PSC 1793, Scou Creek CP near Adelaide, 13.ix.2003, PSC 
1612a, Suringybark WT, 25.vii.2003; PSC 2544, 7.vii. 2006, PSC 2252, Flinders Chase 
WE KI, 16.vi.2005. 
Hypocrea citrina (Pers.) Fr, — PSC 2536, Porter Scrub CP near Lobethal, 17.vi, 2006. 
PSC 2664, Kuitpo, 20.vi.2007. PSC 2544, Stringybark WT, 7.vii.2006. 
Hypomyces chrysospermum Tul, & C.Tul. — PSC 2557, Stringybark Walking Trail, 
7.vii.2006. PSC 2601, Flinders chase NP, KI, 20.vii. 2006, 
Trichoderma viride Pers, — PSC 2536, Porter Scrub CP near Lobethal, 17.vi,2006, 
PSC 1793, Scou Creek CP near Adelaide, 13.ix.2003. 

PEZIZALES 

PEZIZACEAE 
Peziza whitei (Gilkey) Trappe — PSC 1007, Mt Remarkable NP, 8.viii,2001; PSC 
27°73, 21.vili. 2007. PSC 1636, Wilpena Pound, Flinders Ranges NP, 4,viii.2003., 
PYRENOMYCETACEAE 
Byssonectria paper (Berk.) Rogerson & Korf. — PSC 2036, Lincoln NP, 
23.will. 2004. PSC 1792, PSC 1795, Scorn Creek CP Adelaide, 13.ix.2003. 
Nothojafnea cryptotricha Rifai — PSC 699, PSC 702, Mambray Creek, Mt 


Remarkable NP, 12, viii.2000; PSC 083, 18.viii.2001; PSC 1684, G.viii,2003, PSC 


2430, Porter Scrub CP near Lobethal, 16.*%.2005. PSC 1094, Scott Creek CP near 
Adelaide, 8.ix.2001. PSC 2574, Flinders Chase NP Kangaroo Island, 18vii.2006, — 
JA. Warcup, AD-C 54766; AD-C 54767, Kuitpo, 29.ix.1985. 

XYLARIACEAE 

Annulobypoxylon annulatum (Schwein.) ¥.M.Ju, J.D.Rogers, H.M.Hsich 
Annulolypoxylon bovei (Speg.) Y.M.Ju, ).D.Rogers, H.M.Hsieh — PSC J 730, Lincoln 
NP, 16.viii.2003. PSC’ 2152, Stringybark WT, 12.i1.2005; PSC 2649, 28.1.2007. 
Annulohypoxylon multiforme (Fr.) ¥.M.Ju, J.D.Rogers & H.M.Hsieh var. maltiforme 
— PSC 10876, Stringybark WT, 31.viii.2001. 

5 jar lara howeanum Peck — PSC 1450, Stringybark WT, 25.¥.2003. 

‘ylaria bypoxylon (L. +: Fr.) Grev. — PSC 2555, Stringybark WT, 7.vii.2006; PSC 
2649, 28.1.2007. PSC 2168, Penambol CP near Mt Gambier, 12.vi.2005. — £.D. 
Willams, AD-C 47786, Athelstone, 15.vii.1973. 

ASCOMYCETES — vegetable caterpillars 
Isaria sp. 
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LICEALES 
RETICULARIACEAE 
Lycogala epidendrum (L.) Fr. — PSC 2151, Stringybark WT, 14.ii.2005. 
PHYSARALES 
PHYSARACEAE 


Fuligo septica (L.) RH.Wigg — PSC 97/20, Second Valley, Fleurieu Peninsula, 
29.vi.1999, 


PROTOSTELIALES 
CERATIOMYXACEAE 
Ceratiomyxa_fruticulosa (O.F.Mull.) T.Macbr. 
STEMONITALES 
STEMONITIDACEAE 


Stemonitis fusca Roth — PSC /418, Adelaide Bovanic Garden, 26.11.2003. PSC 1824, 
Stringybark WT, 22.v.2004; PSC 2740, 11.vii.2007. 
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Abstract 


Lectotypes are selected for three species of Cryptandra, C. mutila Nees, C. myriantha Diels 
and C. polyclada Diels, from southern Australia. Cryptandra myriantha 1s the only member of 
the genus known to occur on both sides of the Nullarbor Plain. It was previously considered to be 
restricted to Western Australia, but is here reported to also occur in South Australia and Victoria. 


Introduction 


Cryptandra Sm. 1s a genus of c. 60 species, which 
is distributed throughout the temperate, semi-arid and 
tropical regions of Australia, but absent from the arid 
centre of the continent. Most species are found either in 
south-western or in south-eastern Australia (Kellermann 
& Udovicic 2007), two areas separated by the arid 
Nullarbor Plain. In preparation of the Flora of Australia 
treatment of Rhamnaceae, it became apparent that the 
typification of several of the south-western Australian 
taxa needed to be resolved and that one of these species 
also occurred in south-eastern Australia, where it was 
known by a different name. 


Taxonomy 
Cryptandra mutila Nees 


[in Reissek] in J.G.C.Lehmann, PI. Preiss. 2: 289 (1848). 
— Type citation: ‘Inter saxa calcarea clivuli haud longe 
ab ora maris (Perth) (19. Jun. 1839. Herb. Preiss. No. 
1217); inter saxa calcarea vallis haud longe a “Woodman’s- 
point” (Perth) (15. Aug. 1839. Herb. Preiss. No. 1229); 
Swan River (Drummond. Coll. H. No. 723)’. Lectotype 
(here designated): Inter saxa calcarea vallis haud longe a 
‘“Woodman’s-point” (Perth) [In limestone valley close to 
Woodman’s Point, Perth], W.A., 13 Aug. 1839, L. Preiss 
1229 (LD 1025518, photo seen). Isolectotypes: MEL 
2120309B. Residual syntypes: Inter saxa calcarea clivull 
haud longe ab ora maris (Perth) [On limestone slopes close 
to the coast, Perth], W.A., 19 June 1839, L.Preiss 1217 
(LD 1025710, photo seen; K, 3 sheets ex Herb. Hooker 
with loan stamps °H/1310/95 58/76’ (right specimen), 
‘H/1310/95 59/76’ (top left specimen), *H/1310/95 60/76’ 
(right specimen); M; MEL 2120306; MEL 2120307; 
MEL 2120308; MEL 2120309A). Swan River, W.A., 
[1843—1844,| J.Drummond 2: 723 (K, with loan stamp 
‘H/1310/95 57/76’; MEL 2120305). 
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Cryptandra mutila was published in Reissek’s (1848) 
treatment of Rhamnaceae of south-western Australia for 
Plantae Preissianae from a description by Christian 
Nees von Esenbeck. Reissek quotes “N. ab E.” after 
both the name of the taxon and the Latin description. So 
far, authorship of the species was always given as “Nees 
ex Reissek in Lehm.”; this needs to be changed to “Nees 
in Lehm.” 


The species is the type for subgenus Corisandra 
Reissek, although further study of all species within 
Cryptandra seems needed before an _ infrageneric 
classification can be accepted (Rye 2007). Cryptandra 
mutila 1s unusual in Cryptandra on account of its 
pedicellate flowers, which are arranged in clusters along 
the branches, a characteristic shared with the closely 
related C. pungens Steud. and C. inconspicua Rye. 
Should subgen. Corisandra be accepted in the future, it 
would include all three species. 


Of the three collections cited in the protologue 
of C. mutila, two were collected by Ludwig Preiss 
during his travels through Western Australia in 1839, 
while the third is from the second collection of James 
Drummond, which he gathered in 1843 or early in 1844 
(Barker 2005). There are numerous duplicates of these 
collections available in herbaria throughout the world. 
The Preiss collection in the Lund herbarium (LD) 
contains specimens from Preiss’ own herbarium and is 
often considered to be the prime collection to use for the 
selection of lectotypes (Crisp 1983). Preiss specimens 
are also preferable to Drummond’s collections on 
account of their exact collection details and numbering. 
Scans of the LD material are now also available online 
(Botaniska Museet Lund 2007-). 
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The specimen L.Preiss 1219 at LD is here chosen 
as lectotype, since this specimen is annotated by Nees. 
His determinavit reads “Discaria (?) mutila N. ab E.”, 
1.e. he tentatively assigned the taxon to Discaria, but 
Reissek changed that to Cryptandra when publishing 
the species. The specimen is not in a very good state of 
preservation; one duplicate 1s known from MEL. 


Cryptandra polyclada Diels 


in F.L.E.Diels & E.G.Pritzel, Bot. Jahrb. Syst. 35: 358 
& Fig. 43B—D (1904). — Type citation: ‘Hab. in distr. 
Avon pr. Tammin in arenosis aridis fruticulosis flor. M. 
Majo (D. 2877). Holotype: B, destroyed. Lectotype (here 
designated): Near Tammin, W.A., 21 May 1901, L.Diels 
2877 (PERTH 01136232). Isotypes: PERTH 01136240. 
Possible isotype: MEL 1618191. 


Cryptandra myriantha Diels 


in F.L.E.Diels & E.G.Pritzel, Bot. Jahrb. Syst. 35: 357 
(1904). — Type citation: ‘Hab. in distr. Avon pr. Moora 
in fruticeis lapidoso-lutosis flor. m. Jun. (D. 3112)’. 
Holotype: B, destroyed. Lectotype (here designated): 
E of Moora, W.A., 13 June 1901, L.Diels 37/12 (PERTH 
01599305). 

Cryptandra sp. Simple-haired calyx (D.E.Symon 8875) 

W.R.Barker, J. Adelaide Bot. Gard. Suppl. 1: 90 (2005). 


Cryptandra myriantha and C. polyclada_ were 
published by Diels & Pritzel (1904-1905) from the 
collections they gathered during their trip to Western 
Australia in 1900-1901. Diels’ collection was housed 
in the Berlin herbarium, most of which was destroyed 
at the end of the Second World War (Hiepko 1987). A 
search for holotype material at B was unsuccessful (R. 
Vogt, pers. comm., Feb. 2006), so lectotypes are needed 
for these taxa. There are currently two subspecies known 
of C. polyclada: the typical subsp. polyclada and subsp. 
aequabilis Rye. 

During his time as the first Australian Botanical 
Liaison Officer at Kew (1937-1939), Charles Gardner 
obtained fragments of many Western Australian types 
from B. These are now housed at PERTH and are often 
the only remaining original material of species described 
by Diels and others. 

Lectotypes for the two species of Cryptandra are 
selected from the PERTH material. The herbarium 
holds one sheet of C. myriantha and two specimens of 
C’.. polyclada; the more complete specimen is chosen as 
lectotype. There is also a fragment labeled ‘[F|rom type. 
Tammin, 1901’ at MEL, which 1s accepted as a possible 
isotype. 

After examining all herbarium specimens of 
Cryptandra at AD and MEL, it became clear that C. 
myriantha is not restricted to Western Australia as 
previously believed, but also extends further east. In 
South Australia it is currently known under the phrase 
name Cryptandra sp. Simple-haired calyx (D.E.Symon 
8875) W.R. Barker. 

In Western Australia C. myriantha extends from near 
Kalbarri to the south of the Stirling Range and Cape Arid 
National Park. In south-eastern Australia it is known from 
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scattered collections on Eyre Peninsula, Yorke Peninsula 
and the 90 Mile Desert in South Australia and also 
from one collection from the western part of the Little 
Desert in Victoria. It is the only species of Cryptandra 
that occurs on both sides of the Nullarbor Plain. 


Selected specimens examined of Cryptandra 
myriantha outside Western Australia 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Eyre Peninsula. Gawler Ranges, ca. 10 
km N of Peterby Tank, Thurlga Station, 1 Aug. 1969, B. Copley 
2757 (AD); 4 miles N of Mt Hope P.O. & homestead, 22 Sep. 
1965, M_E.Phillips s.n. (AD); Carrappee Hill about and above 
camp site, 14 Sep. 1974, D.E.Symon 8875 (AD, L n.v.); Mt. 
Remarkable Nat. Park, 6 July 1968, R.Callen s.n. (AD). South 
Eastern. Christmas Rocks near Keith, D.Hunt 2078 (AD); 
Hundred of Willalooka, D.Hunt 2135 (AD); 90 mile Desert in 
the vicinity of Gosse Hill, 2 Aug. 1972, J. Venning 143 (AD); 
90 Mile Desert, Yumali, Sep. 1917, S.A. White 3 (AD, ex Herb. 
J.M. Black). Yorke Peninsula. Ardrossan, /.G.O.T7epper 68 
(AD). 

VicToriA. Lowan Mallee. W side of Little Desert Natl 
Park near Winniam E, 1 Sep. 1979, M/G.Corrick 6303 & 
B.A.Fuhrer (MEL). 
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Abstract 


The status, nomenclature and typification of seven names from the genera A/phitonia Reissek 


ex Endl., Emmenosperma F.Muell., 


Gouania Jacq. and Ventilago Gaertn. are reviewed for 


northern Australia. The monotypic genus Dallachya 1s accepted for Australia and not subsumed 
in Rhamnella Mig. Lectotypes are designated for Dallachya vitiensis (Benth.) F.Muell., 


Emmenosperma alphitonioides F.Muell., 


Gouania australiana F.Muell., 


(F.Muell.) F.Muell. and Ventilago viminalis Hook. 


Introduction 


Rhamnaceae is among the twenty largest plant 
families in Australia. There are approximately 250 
species in Australia, among them a significant number 
of rare and threatened taxa. Most species belong to the 
endemic tribe Pomaderreae (Kellermann ef al. 2005), 
with a southern temperate centre of diversity. However, 
about 10 % of species belong to, or are related to, genera 
that range more widely outside Australia in tropical and 
sub-tropical regions of Oceania, south-east Asia, Africa 
and the New World. In Australia these species occur 
mostly in northern and north-eastern Australia, in the 
genera Alphitonia Reissek ex Endl., Colubrina Rich. ex 
Brongn., Dallachya F.Muell., Emmenosperma F.Muell., 
Gouania Jacq., Sageretia Brongn., Schistocarpaea 
F.Muell., Ventilago Gaertn. and Ziziphus Mill. (Keller- 
mann 2004). Three additional genera, Hovenia Thunb., 
Noltea Rchb. and Rhamnus L., are represented by 
introduced and naturalised species. 

This paper is preliminary to preparation of the 
Flora of Australia treatment of Rhamnaceae (Thiele ef 
al. in prep.), and clarifies the status, nomenclature and 
typification of seven names from the genera A/phitonia, 
Dallachya, Emmenosperma, Gouania, Ventilago and 
Ziziphus. 

Taxonomy 


Alphitontia philippinensis Braid 
Bull. Misc. Inform. Kew 1925: 183 (1925). — Type 
citation: “Malay Archipelago. Philippines: |...| Duma- 
quate, Elmer 9432* and 10335*’. Syntypes: Philippines, 
Island of Negros: Province of Negros Oriental, 
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Ventilago ecorollata 


Dumaguete, Cuernos Mts., Mar. 1908, A.D.E. Elmer 9432 
(K, photo AD, CANB & MEL); same locality, June 1908, 
A.D.E.Elmer 10335 (K; photo AD, CANB & MEL). 

The Malesian, Australian and Pacific genus Alphitonia 
is taxonomically difficult, and in need of acomprehensive 
revision throughout its range. All Australian material 
previously referred to A. philippinensis 1s A. incana 
(Roxb.) Teijsm. & Binn. ex Kurz., and it is possible that 
the two taxa are conspecific. 


Dallachya vitiensis (Benth.) F. Muell. 


Fragm. 9: 140 (1875). — Rhamnus(?) vitiensis Benth., FI. 
Austral. 1: 413 (1863). — Rhamnella vitiensis (Benth.) 
A.C. Smith, Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 70: 544 (1943), — 
Colubrina vitiensis Seem. Syn. Pl. Vit. 4 (1862), nom. 
nud. & inval. — Type citation: ‘Cape York, McGillivray’. 
Lectotype (here designated): Cape York, Qld, 12 Nov. 
1849, J. MacGillivray s.n. (K 356672 n.v., photo MEL, 
ex herb. Hooker). Residual syntype: Cape York, Qld, 
14 Nov. 1849, J. MacGillivray s.n. (K 356671 n.v., photo 
MEL, ex herb. Hooker). 
The monotypic genus Dallachya F.Muell. (Fragm. 
9: 140, 1875) was synonymised with Rhamnella Mig. 
by Smith (1943), who could see no differences between 
the two genera. Rhamnella is an eastern Asian genus 
of approx. 10 species from the Himalaya region, 
central China, Japan and Korea, while Dallachya 1s 
monotypic and occurs in the Pacific, New Guinea 
and eastern Australia. Medan & Schirarend (2004) re- 
established Dallachya based on the lack of endosperm 
in D. vitiensis, an important character used to separate 
genera or groups of genera in Rhamnaceae (D. Medan, 
pers. comm., Apr. 2002). In the absence of an explicit 
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phylogeny, this is provisionally accepted for the Flora 
of Australia treatment. 

The type of the single species, Dallachya vitiensis, 
was collected in 1849 during the voyage of H.MLS. 
Rattlesnake by John MacGillivray at Cape York. There 
are two sheets at K, collected two days apart. The 
specimen that bears more flowers has been selected as 
lectotype of the species. 


Emmenosperma alphitonioides F.Muell. 

Fragm. 3: 63 (1862), as ‘alphitonoides’. — Alphitonia 
emmenosperma F.Muell., Fragm. 3: 63 (1862), nom. inval. 
pro. syn. — Type citation: ‘Ad amnem Piri Creek; Dr. 
Ludw. Leichhardt. Ad flumen Clarence River; J.Wilcox. 
Ad montes Illawarrae; Sir W.Macarthur; A.Ralston’. 
Lectotype (here designated): Clarence R., N.S.W., Sep., 
sanno, J.S.Wilcox s.n. (MEL 713019, photo CANB; 
isolecto: NSW). Residual syntypes: Brush or Piri [‘Piri 
Creek’], N.S.W., Jan. 1843, L.Leichhardt s.n. (MEL 
713021). Southern parts of N.S.W., W. Macarthur s.n. (MEL 
713020). Illawarra, N.S.W., W. Macarthur s.n. & Brisbane 
R., [Qld.,| 1854, W Macarthur 195 (K). Sydney woods, 
Illawarra, N.S.W. & Brisbane R., [Qld.,] W. Macarthur 
195 & Clarence R., Illawarra, N.S.W., W Macarthur s.n. 
(K). Dogwood, Illawarra, N.S.W., A.Ralston s.n. (MEL 
713022). 


Mueller quoted four collections in the protologue 
of E. alphitonioides. A flowering collection by J.S. 
Wilcox, of which there are duplicates at MEL and NSW 
is selected as lectotype. The remaining sheets at MEL 
are all fruiting material. Two sheets at K contain several 
flowering branches with two labels on each sheet; 
unfortunately it is not possible to unambiguously assign 
the labels to the branches. 


Gouania australiana F.Muell. 


Fragm. 4: 144 (Nov. 1864). — Type citation: ‘Ad ripas 
silvaticas in vicinia sinus Rockingham Bay. Dallachy’. 
Lectotype (here designated): Rockingham Bay, Saltwater 
Ck., Qld, 30 June 1864, /.Dallachy s.n. (MEL 713015, 
photo CANB). Residual syntypes: Rockingham Bay, Qld, 
19 May 1864, J.Dallachy 41 & 21 June 1863, J.Dallachy 
125 (MEL 713016, MEL 713017, MEL 713018; photos at 
CANB). Rockingham Bay, Qld, [./.Dallachy s.n., attributed 
to F’ Mueller| (K). 

Gouania hillii F.Muell, Fragm. 8: 163 (1872). — Type 
citation: ‘Ad flumen Daintree River; Walt. Hill’. 
Holotype: Daintree R., Qld, W.Hill 99 (MEL 713014, 
photo CANB). 


Thiele & West (1995) last reviewed the species of 
Gouania in Australia, citing one Dallachy specimen at 
MEL as holotype of Gouania australiana. However 
there are four syntype-sheets present at this herbarium. 
A flowering specimen with unambiguous collection 
details 1s chosen as lectotype. Two collections from 
19 May 1864 and 21 June 1863 are mounted on three 
herbarium sheets. The collections have been mixed 
up and it is not possible to assign the branches on the 
sheets to the correct dates. They are all in bud or very 
early flower, as is indicated on the labels (‘not in flower’ 
and ‘not full in flower’), and are accepted as residual 
syntypes. Ferdinand von Mueller never collected at 
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Rockingham Bay; as such the specimen at K must have 
been forwarded by him to that herbarium from material 
he presumably received from Dallachy. 


Ventilago ecorollata (F.Muell.) F.Muell. 


S. Sci. Rec. 3: 176 (1883). — Berchemia ecorollata 
F.Muell., Fragm. 9: 141 (1875). — Berchemia corollata 
F.Muell., Syst. Cens. Austral. Pl. 60 (1882), orthographic 
variant. — Type citation: ‘In silvis pone sinum marinum 
Rockingham’s Bay; Dallachy*. Lectotype (here 
designated): Rockingham Bay, Qld, s.dat., /.Dallachy 
s.n. (MEL 1008561, photo CANB). Residual syntypes: 
Rockingham Bay, Qld, 10 Aug. 1870, /.Dallachy s.n. 
(MEL 1008558). Rockingham Bay, Qld, /.Dallachy s.n. 
(MEL 1008560; K ex MEL, received 1875; K ex MEL, 
received 1883, with an envelope of fruits collected by 
Persieh). Rockingham Bay, Qld, [/Dallachy s.n.| (BM 
ex MEL, annotated by M.C.Johnston, 1969). Possible 
syntypes: Sea View Ra. [SW of Rockingham Bay], Qld, | 
Oct. 1869, J.Dallachy s.n. (MEL 1008559). Rockingham 
Bay, Qld, s.dat., s.coll. (BM ex MEL). 


Mueller, in publishing Ventilago ecorollata, did not 
explicitly refer to his prior name Berchemia ecorollata 
in the protologue, but stated ‘|T]his plant from flowering 
specimens only was first placed in the genus Berchemia; 
but from the fruit, now obtained, it is proved to be a 
genuine Ventilago’. In our opinion, this 1s enough to 
accept this as a new combination, in which case the 
correct author citation becomes V. ecorollata (F.Muell.) 
F.Muell. 

No sheets at MEL are annotated B. ecorollata. 
The fruit came from a Persieh specimen collected at 
Endeavour River in 1882 (W.A.Persieh 560, MEL 
713012). Two Persieh specimens were erroneously 
labelled as syntypes at MEL (MEL 713012, MEL 
1008557), based on their citation in the publication of 
Ventilago ecorollata. 

The lectotype at MEL is a specimen with ample 
flowers collected by Dallachy. The remaining Dallachy 
collections cited by Mueller in 1875 are listed as 
residual syntypes. One sheet at K, which was received in 
1875 (the year of publication), 1s annotated Berchemia 
ecorollata. A sheet at BM (annotated by M.C. Johnston) 
is also labelled as Berchemia in Mueller’s hand, but it 
does not give any collector’s information. The fact that 
itis annotated as B. ecorollata, however, indicates that it 
is authentic material and was sent by Mueller to London 
when he published that name. A second sheet at K is 
labelled V. ecorollata by Mueller and also contains a 
packet of seeds collected by Persieh; it was received in 
1883, the publication year of the new combination. The 
flowering branch on this sheet is a residual syntype, but 
not the packet of seeds. 

John Dallachy lived and collected in Queensland 
until his death on 4 June 1871. As all the collections of 
the species by Dallachy were made before publication 
of the species in 1875 and came from, or close to, 
Rockingham Bay, they have to be treated as possible 
type specimens. A sheet at BM from Rockingham Bay 
is labelled in Mueller’s hand with the same species 
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name but does not bear any collectors information and is 
treated as possible syntype. 


Ventilago racemosa F.Muell. 


Hooker’s J. Bot. Kew Gard. Misc. 9: 165 (1857), nom. 
nud. 


Mueller mentioned this species name without a 
description in a report on the plants he collected near 
the Gulf of Carpentaria in 1856, when he travelled 
as botanist with A.C. Gregory’s North Australian 
Exploring Expedition (1855—1857). One specimen of 
V. viminalis (Gulf of Carpentaria, s.dat., Ff’) Mueller. s.n.; 
MEL 2105145) was most likely collected during the 
expedition, but Mueller did not annotate the specimen 
and we do not know if his name V. racemosa was based 
on it. 


Ventilago viminalis Hook. 


in T.Mitch., J. Exped. Trop. Australia 369 (1848). — 

Lectoype (here designated): Subtropical Australia 

[near the Maranoa R., S of Mitchell], Qld, 24 Oct. 1846, 

1. Mitchell 370 (K). 

W.J. Hooker examined and described the botanical 
collections of Thomas Mitchell’s expedition to tropical 
Australia. This species was published by Hooker in 
Mitchell (1848) in a footnote of the journal entry for 24 
Oct. 1846. He did not list any examined specimens, but 
from Mitchell’s description of the day it is clear that it 
was collected along the Maranoa River. In the evening 
of that day, the expedition camped near Mt Colby. 
The specimen at K was collected on 24 Oct. and bears 
Mitchell’s collection number. 
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Abstract 


The Ptilotus parvifolius complex is revised and five species are recognised: P. parvifolius 
(F.Muell.) F.Muell., P remotiflorus Benl, P. disparilis Lally, sp. nov., P. propinquus Lally, sp. nov. 
and P. whitei (J.M.Black) Lally, comb. nov. Descriptions and distribution maps are provided, and 


the new species are illustrated. 


Introduction 


The Ptilotus parvifolius complex comprises a number 
of low, divaricately branched, small-leaved shrubs 
distributed in central Australia between the MacDonnell 
Ranges and Lake Hart, west of Woomera, and eastwards 
to Tibooburra and Winton. 

No comprehensive review of this group has been 
undertaken, apart from their consideration as part of a 
revision of the genus Pfrilotus R.Br. for Flora of Australia 
by Benl (unpubl.). The present study was inspired by the 
considerable variation observed within members of this 
complex. As a result, five species are now recognised. 
Two of these, P disparilis Lally and P. propinquus 
Lally, are new and were previously included within a 
heterogeneous P. parvifolius var. laetus Benl. Of the 
previously described taxa, P. parvifolius var. laetus 1s 
now reduced to synonymy under P. remotiflorus Benl. 
Trichinium whitei J.M.Black, relegated to synonymy 
of P parvifolius (as Trichinium parvifolium) soon 
after its publication (Black 1924), is a distinct taxon 
and is reinstated as Ptilotus whitei (J.M.Black) Lally. 
Ptilotus parvifolius (F.Muell.) F.Muell. 1s retained as 
originally described (as Trichinium parvifolium). The 
nomenclatural confusion surrounding some members of 
this complex is also resolved. 


Taxonomic History 


Trichinium parvifolium was described by Mueller 
(1859), and later transferred to Ptilotus by the same 
author (Mueller 1868). Mueller’s protologue notes his 
new taxon as having minute ovate leaves 1.3—3 mm 
long. J.M. Black (1914) described a related new species, 
7. whitei, differing mainly in its longer (5—12 mm long) 
elliptic-lanceolate leaves. These two species were 
subsequently treated as conspecific by Black (1924, 
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1948), and the latter taxon has remained in synonymy 
ever since. Benl (1970) described P. parvifolius var. 
laetus, including in his concept of this taxon the 
two new species described here (P. disparilis and P 
propinquus), P. parvifolius var. laetus, and P. parvifolius 
var. parvifolius. This latter name was subsequently 
misapplied by Benl (1970, 1981, 1986, unpubl.) in part, 
to the taxon treated here as P. whitei, presumably based 
on Black’s treatment of that species as a synonym of P 
parvifolius. 

As a result of this study, the widespread taxon 
in northern South Australia and southern Northern 
Territory, previously included within the circumscription 
of the typical form of P. parvifolius, 1s now referred to 
P. whitei, while plants previously included in Benl’s 
concept of P. parvifolius var. laetus are here treated 
as P. parvifolius, P. disparilis, P. propinquus and P. 
remotiflorus. 

Material from Western Australia, referred to P 
parvifolius sens. lat. by Benl (1986, unpubl.) 1s more 
closely related to P. beardii Benl, on the basis of floral 
morphology, and will be discussed in a future paper 
(Lally, in prep.). 


Materials and methods 


This study is based on examination of herbarium 
collections from AD, CANB, DNA, MEL, NSW and 
PERTH. All measurements were made from herbarium 
material (reconstituted where necessary). 

Terminology used here to describe the hairs follows 
that of Benl (1971), as translated by Burbidge (unpubl.). 
The hairs are basically of the same type (simple) but vary 
in the degree to which lateral projections are produced 
at the septa between the primary cells. Some hairs are 
shown on the accompanying illustrations. 


T. Lally 


Taxonomy 


Key to species 


1. Perianth less than 6.5 mm long; tepals with dense wavy 
HAWS ALAP OR. py ke bas ele Beata ey ete be P. disparilis 
1: Perianth 9 mm or more long; tepals not as above 


2. Leaves to 3.5 mm long, grey-green, glaucous; bracteoles 
cream to white; Flinders Ranges, S.A. ... P. propinquus 
: Leaves not as above combination; bracteoles golden 
brown 


ho 


3. Stems and leaves hairy; leaves ovate or broadly ovate, 
margins undulate ..................4 P. remotiflorus 
: Stems and leaves glabrous; leaves not as above 


. Tepal apices glabrous; leaves 0.5-2 mm wide, distinctly 
mucronate; bract shorter than bracteoles; Lake Eyre area, 
NT chs BLS “iucberae Bee hyenas bea ly gen LNs “teed ee P. parvifolius 

4: Tepal apices hairy; leaves 1.8-6 mm wide, apiculate or 

shortly mucronate; bract and bracteoles similar in size; far 

northern S.A. and southern N.T. ............ P. whitei 


oe 


aN 


Ptilotus disparilis Lally, sp. nov. 


A P. remotifloro Benl habitu intricate ramosa et 
inflorescentia floribus paucioribus  minoribus — et 
hirtioribus differt. 

Typus: South Australia: 1.4 km N of Copley, Flinders 
Ranges, 22 Nov. 2001, R./JChinnock 9534 (holo: AD; 
iso: BRI, CANB, MEL). 


Intricately branched, strongly divaricate, spinescent 
shrub to 30 cm high; young stems smooth, with dense, 
webbed, dendritic to verticillate hairs, green, older wood 
glabrescent, grey-brown. Leaves sessile to subsessile, 
narrowly obovate or elliptic or ovate, 2—5.5 mm long, 
0.5—l1 mm wide, glabrescent, with sparse to moderately 
dense (on newer leaves) dendroid hairs, green; apices 
minutely mucronate, apiculate or acuminate; margins 
flat. Inflorescence rachis to 0.5 cm long, 5—8 flowered. 
Bract 1—1.5 mm long; bracteoles 2—2.5 mm long, bract 
and bracteoles with moderately dense verticillate or 
nodose hairs at base and on midrib, both with fleshy 
leaf-like pad at base and hardened golden-brown 
midrib, remainder chartaceous, cream to white; apices 
mucronate. Perianth 5.5—6.5 mm long, grey-white due 
to hairs, pinkish-purple underneath. Jepals narrowly 
oblong, concave; margins and apices scarious; outer 
surface with short (to 0.6 mm), moderately dense, 
nodose hairs at base, longer (to 1.5 mm), moderately 
dense, subverticillate or nodose hairs on remainder, 
denser and wavy towards apex, hairs sometimes just 
overtopping apex, with short, dense, verticillate hairs 
beneath, including on margins; apices erose, obtuse 
or acute; outer tepals marginally longer than inner, 
glabrous inside; inner tepals with moderately dense, 
crisped, subverticillate or nodose hairs inside, attached 
to the margins at approximately half way up tepal, 
sometimes a few crisped hairs along margins a little 
below half way. Stamens 1.7—3 mm long; staminodes 3, 
to 0.8 mm long, with subverticillate hairs to 1 mm long 
between the filaments. Anthers 0.7—0.8 mm long. Ovary 
strongly gibbous, glabrous or with a few nodose hairs at 
apex and adjacent to the style; style eccentric, 2.2—3.5 
mm long, straight or rarely sinuate. Fig. 1. 
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Distribution and habitat. Occurs in a small area to the 
west of the North Flinders Ranges, between Copley and 
Farina (near Leigh Creek) in South Australia. Recorded 
in stony brown clay, on rises around saline depressions 
and podsol breakaways near mine tailings, in low 
shrubland of 7ecticornia, Gunniopsis and Sclerolaena. 
Fig. 4. 


Notes. This species was previously included in P 
parvifolius var. laetus by Benl (1970), but it differs 
markedly in having smaller, more densely hairy flowers 
with the hairs denser at the tepal apices, fewer flowers 
per inflorescences, and the intricately branched habit. 


Etymology. The epithet refers to this species dissimilar 
floral morphology when compared to other taxa in this 
complex. (Latin: disparilis, dissimilar). 


Specimens examined 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA: Farina, Anon. s.n., s.dat. (AD 97749543C); 
On the side of the old railway adjacent main road between Copley 
and Lyndhurst, R../. Bates 37422, 28 Apr. 1994 (AD); Farina, c. 55 
km N of Leigh Creek on Adelaide-Alice Springs railway, S.Dixon 
s.n., Jan. 1884 (AD 96215351); Government Gums, Basin of 
Lake Eyre, S.Dixon s.n., Jan. 1884 (MEL 77346); North Field, 
Leigh Creek, c. 280 km NNE of Port Augusta, 7’R.N.Lothian 
4999, 18 Oct. 1968 (AD). 


Ptilotus parvifolius (F.Muell.) F.Muell. 


Fragm. 6: 229 (1868). — Trichinium parvifolium F.Muell., 
Rep. Pl. Babbage’s Exped. 19 (1859). — Type: South 
Australia: Stuart’s Ck, 1858, D.Hergott s.n. (holo: MEL 
2281643). 

Ptilotus parvifolius var. laetus auct. non Benl: Benl, Mitt. 
Bot. Staatssamml. Miinchen 7: 315 (1970), pro parte; 
Benl in Jessop, J.P. & Toelken, H.R. (eds), Fl. S. Austral. 
ed. 4, 1: 330 (1986), pro parte. 


Rounded, weakly divaricate, subspinescent shrub to 
25 cm high; stems striate, glabrous, pale brown. Leaves 
sessile to subsessile, ovate to obovate, 1.5—5.5 (—7) 
mm long, 0.5—2 mm wide, sometimes clustered on new 
stem shoots, glabrous on upper surface, lower surface 
with scattered hairs near base, green; apices mucronate, 
mucro to 0.5 mm long; margins flat. Inflorescence rachis 
to 2 cm long (rarely to 4 cm), 10—20 flowered (rarely to 
50 flowered). Bract 3—3.5 mm long; bracteoles 4—5.3 
mm long; bract and bracteoles with moderate to dense 
subverticillate hairs mainly near the base and midrib, 
denser towards base, both chartaceous, golden brown; 
apices mucronate. Perianth 11-12 mm long, pink to 
pinkish-purple. Zepals narrowly oblong, concave; 
margins and apices scarious; outer surface with short 
(to 0.8 mm), dense, nodose hairs at base, longer (to 4 
mm), sparse to moderately dense (especially near base), 
nodose or subverticillate hairs on remainder, shorter and 
less dense near apex, all hairs with tubercules at base, 
with sparse verticillate hairs beneath, including margins; 
apices + acute, glabrous; outer tepals longer than inner 
by c. | mm, glabrous inside; inner tepals with dense, 
crisped, nodose to subverticillate hairs inside, attached 
to the margins of the tepals in the lower quarter, hairs 
extending to half tepal length. Stamens 4.5—6.5 (—7) 
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Fig. 1. Ptilotus disparilis. a habit; b flower (perianth), opened out; 
surface; d’ inner tepal, inner surface 
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mm long; staminodes 3, 1 mm long, with dense, nodose 
or subverticillate staminal cup hairs to 0.8 mm long 
between the filaments. Anthers 0.6—1.5 mm long. Ovary 
glabrous or sometimes with a few nodose hairs at the 
apex and adjacent to the style; style eccentric, 6-7 mm 
long, straight to sometimes sinuate. Fig. 2. 


Distribution and habitat. Occurs in a small area in South 
Australia, between Lake Eyre South, Lake Torrens and 
Woomera. It grows in red, brown or grey skeletal soils 
on rocky scree slopes, gibber flats, drainage lines, and 
on the edges of salt lakes. Associated with chenopods 
and herbs in low shrubland. Fig. 4. 


Notes. Ptilotus parvifolius 1s most similar to P. whitei, 
with which it was previously confused. Prtilotus 
parvifolius differs from this species by its narrow, sessile 
to subsessile, distinctly mucronate green leaves (usually 
broader, petiolate, apiculate, grey-green in P. whitei), 
glabrous tepal apices (hairy in P. whitei) and the bract 
shorter than the bracteoles (bract and bracteoles similar 
size in P. whitei). 


Specimens examined 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA: 31 km SSE of Lake Windabout on power 
line track, Oakden Hills Station, #’./.Badman 4775, 1 Aug. 1991 
(AD); 1.1 km N of Homestead, Billa Kalina Station, FJ. Badman 
10195, 11 July 1998 (AD); Just off the road about 30 km S of 
Roxby, Roxby Downs Survey 1989, Rk. Bates 17106, 20 Jan. 1989 
(AD); Wirraminna Station, west shore of Lake Hart, R./. Chinnock 
388, 17, Aug. 1973 (AD); 3.5 km N of Andamooka Post Office on 
road to current Airport, D./.Duval 17 & M.K. Jones, 22 Oct. 2004 
(AD); Woomera, £.Gauba s.n., 22 June 1955 (AD 96826435, 
966090778); Lake Hart salt lake, Stuart Highway between Pimba 
and Glendambo, M.K.Jones 128 & D.J.Duval, 10 Nov. 2005 
(AD); Near Spencers Gulf, Lattorf s.n., 1881 (MEL 726076); 
South Australia, FA! Mueller s.n., s.dat. (AD 96215349); Wirrappa, 
on Transcontinental railway, ca 15 km W of Pernatty Lagoon, 
P.G. Wilson 2290, 27 July 1962 (AD). 


Ptilotus propinquus Lally, sp. nov. 


Affinis P. remotifloro Benl sed partibus vegetatibus 
glabris glaucis, et bracteis et bracteolis cremeis ad 
albas differt. 

Typus: South Australia: In Narrina Pound, c. 10 km 
SSW of Mt Hack and 2.5 km NW of Mt McFarlane 
(Mt McFarlane is c. 30 km NNE of Blinman), Flinders 
Ranges, 20 May 1989, L.Haegi 3571 (holo: AD 
98943059; iso: CANB 00472915, NSW 405752). 


Much branched, strongly divaricate, rounded, 
subspinescent shrub to 60 cm high; younger stems + 
striate, glabrous, glaucous, grey-green, older wood 
brown. Leaves sessile, ovate or obovate, 1—3.5 mm 
long, 0.5—1 mm wide, clustered with up to 7 leaves at 
young stem shoots, + fleshy, glabrous on upper surface, 
lower surface with scattered hairs near base, grey- 
ereen, glaucous; apices mucronate, mucro to 2 mm 
long; margins flat. Inflorescence rachis to 5 cm long, 
10-50 flowered. Bract and bracteoles (3.2—) 4.5-6 
mm long, glabrous or with sparse subverticillate hairs 
at apex and along midrib, translucent, cream to white; 
apices apiculate. Perianth 11—12.5 mm long, pink or 
purple. Zepals narrowly oblong, concave, thickened 
and keeled at base; margins and apices scarious; outer 
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surface with short (to 1 mm), moderately dense, nodose 
or subverticillate hairs at base, longer (to 6 mm), sparse 
to moderately dense, nodose to subverticillate hairs 
on remainder, shortening near apex, all hairs with 
tubercules at base, with short, dense verticillate hairs 
beneath, including on margins; apices acute, glabrous; 
outer tepals longer than the inner by | mm, glabrous 
inside; inner tepals with dense, crisped, nodose to 
subverticillate hairs inside, attached to the margins of 
tepals in the lower third, hairs extending to just under 
half tepal length. Stamens 6—7 mm long; staminodes 
3, to 1.5 mm long, with tufts of nodose hairs 0.2—0.5 
mm long between the filaments. Anthers 0.9 mm long. 
Ovary strongly gibbous, glabrous or rarely with a few 
nodose hairs at the apex; style eccentric, 5.5—6.5 mm 
long, straight or rarely sinuate. Fig. 3. 


Distribution and habitat. Known from a small area on 
the eastern side and crest of the North Flinders Ranges, 
South Australia. Recorded growing in bare shaly 
clay soil, on ironstone hills, gypseous breakaways or 
rocky gullies, with Casuarina over chenopods, or with 
scattered mallees. Fig. 4. 


Notes. Although included in P. parvifolius var. laetus 
sens. lat. by Benl (1970), this species differs in its 
glabrous, glaucous vegetative parts, larger, cream 
to white bracts and bracteoles, and tepals which are 
keeled at the base. It 1s unusual in having tubercules 
at the base of the hairs on the outer tepals (visible at 
high magnification) which give the tepals a ‘grainy’ 
appearance at low magnification. This feature is also 
shared, although less obviously, by P. parvifolius. It is 
interesting to note too that some flowers have stamens 
with weakly developed filaments, and anthers absent, 
possibly all staminodes, an uncommon feature in 
Amaranthaceae. 


Etymology. The epithet refers to the close relationship of 
this species to several other taxa in this complex. (Latin: 
propinquus, a relation, kinsman, or near). 


Specimens examined 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA: S of Chambers Gorge, R. Bates 22935, 14 
Apr. 1990 (AD); Wertaloona Pastoral Lease, to north of track into 
Moro Gorge, 6 km E of Moro Gorge Waterfall, R./.-P Davies s.n., 
22 June 1993 (AD 99442011); Balcanoona to Copley Rd, 10 kms 
W of Nepabunna, L.Edmunds s.n., 13 Nov. 1989 (AD 98949001, 
CBG 9316123); South Australia, “300 miles up”, Greenwood & 
W.Gill s.n., Apr. 1916 (NSW 29680); Gammon Ranges National 
Park, V.J Levitzke 0553, 21 July 1979 (AD); Angepena Station, 
D.E.Murfet 4162, 29 Sept. 2002 (AD); Gammon Ranges National 
Park, 5.5 km E of Italowie Gap, gullies S of road, H.P Vonow 
2184, 27 July 1994 (AD); 8.8 km Balcanoona Homestead at 250°, 
L.D.Williams 11848, 27 Mar. 1981 (AD). 


Ptilotus remotiflorus Benl 


Mitt. Bot. Staatssamml. Miinchen 12: 335 (1976). — 
Type: Queensland: 62 miles [100 km] W of Winton on 
the Boulia road, 19 Mar. 1972, H. Reeve S/ (holo: CANB 
245501). 
Ptilotus parvifolius var. laetus Benl, Mitt. Bot. Staatssamml. 
Miinchen 7: 315 (1970), pro parte. — Type: New South 
Wales: Tero Ck Stn, c. 60 miles [96 km] NW of White 
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Fig. 2. Ptilotus parvifolius. a habit; b leaf; c flower (perianth), opened out (*" hairs removed to show ovary); d outer tepals, inner and outer surfaces (* 
apex of tepal); e inner tepals, inner and outer surfaces; f inner tepal, cross section; g hairs (left to right): subverticillate, crisped subverticillate. Scale 
bars: a-b 3.5 mm; c-e 0.25 mm. D.J.Duval 17 & M.K.Jones. 
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Cliffs, 6 Dec. 1968, B.Parker & M Stanger 112 (holo: 
CANB 187524; iso: AD 97126227, 98132247, CANB 
330897; M, MEL, NSW 7.¥.). 

Ptilotus sp. Cordillo Downs (B.Lay 1487) W.R.Barker in 
W.R.Barker et al., J. Adelaide Bot. Gard. Suppl. 1: 47 
(2005). 


Illustrations. G. Benl, Mitt. Bot. Staatssamml. Mtinchen 
12: 337, figs a—g (1976); G.M. Cunningham et al., Pl. W. 
New S. Wales 288 (1981), photograph, as P. parvifolius 
var. laetus; G.J. Harden, Fl. New S. Wales 1: 259 (1990), 
as P. parvifolius var. laetus. 


Much-branched, divaricate subspinescent shrub to 60 
cm high; stems striate, with subverticillate to verticillate 
hairs, dense on younger parts, grey-green, older wood 
glabrescent, brown. Leaves petiolate, petiole to 2 (-6) 
mm long, ovate to broadly ovate, rarely narrowly ovate, 
3—8 (—18) mm long, (1—) 1.64.8 (-7) mm wide, clustered 
on new stem shoots, hairs as for stems, dark green, 
drying blackish; apices mucronate, mucro to 0.8 mm 
long; margins usually undulate, rarely flat. Inflorescence 
rachis to 6 cm long, 10-40 flowered. Bract and 
bracteoles 3—4.5 mm long, bract usually slightly shorter 
than bracteoles, glabrescent or with subverticillate 
or nodose hairs along midrib, denser towards base, 
chartaceous, golden brown; apices mucronate. Perianth 
9-13 mm long, purple or deep pink. Jepals narrowly 
oblong-obovate, concave; margins and apices scarious; 
outer surface with short (to 1 mm), dense, nodose hairs 
at base, longer (to 5 mm), moderately dense, nodose or 
subverticillate hairs on remainder, shorter near apex, 
with short, sparse, verticillate hairs beneath, including 
on margins; apices erose, acute, glabrous; outer tepals 
longer than inner by 1—1.5 mm, glabrous inside; inner 
tepals with dense, crisped, nodose or subverticillate 
hairs inside, attached to the margins of the tepals in the 
lower quarter, hairs extending to a third or just under half 
tepal length. Stamens 6—7 mm long; staminodes 3, 1 mm 
long, hidden among the dense nodose or subverticillate 
staminal cup hairs to | mm long. Anthers to 1.1 mm long. 
Ovary glabrous or sometimes with a few nodose hairs at 
the apex and adjacent to the style; style eccentric, 6—7.5 
mm long, straight to often sinuate. 


Distribution and habitat. Occurs in far north western 
New South Wales, from around Wilcannia westwards 
to Tibooburra, in far north-east of South Australia at 
Needle Hill, just north of Cordillo Downs homestead, 
and in south-eastern Queensland, from south of Quilpie 
to near Winton. Grows in loams or clays with abundant 
exposed shale, rocks or stones (silcrete), on hillslopes, 
rocky screes and gullies, in open plain, tableland or 
semi-desert areas. Associated with chenopod shrubland 
and with Grevillea, Acacia, Eremophila and Senna. Fig. 
4. 


Notes. Previous authors (e.g. Benl 1981, Benl 1986, 
Hnatiuk 1990, Benl unpubl.) record this taxon (as P 
parvifolius var. laetus) as occurring in Western Australia, 
South Australia, Queensland and New South Wales. 
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These concepts included the newly recognised South 
Australian endemics P disparilis and P. propinquus, 
with true P remotiflorus occurring in South Australia, 
Queensland and New South Wales. The material 
determined by Benl as P. parvifolius var. laetus from 
Western Australia represents a new taxon allied to P 
beardii Benl, the subject of a future paper. 

Ptilotus parvifolius var. laetus 1s here placed in 
synonymy under P. remotiflorus. Benl (1976, unpubl.) 
distinguished P remotiflorus from other members of 
the P. parvifolius complex by its “uneven juvenile 
indumentum combined with interrupted spikes”, but 
these features are also shared with P. parvifolius var. 
laetus. Both entities also share many other similarities 
in vegetative and floral morphology, and continued 
recognition of P parvifolius var. laetus as a separate 
taxon is not warranted. 

Ptilotus remotiflorus 1s easily separated from other 
members of the P. parvifolius complex by its hairy stems 
and hairy, ovate, dark green, usually undulate leaves. 
Ptilotus disparilis also has hairy stems and leaves, but 
this species differs in having very small flowers (5.5— 
6 mm long versus 9-12 mm long in P. remotiflorus) 
with dense wavy hairs at the tepal apices (tepal apices 
glabrous in P. remotiflorus). 

Ptilotus remotiflorus 1s listed as Rare under the 
Environment Protection and Biodiversity Conservation 
Act 1999, but with its expanded circumscription, 
including populations on reserved lands, it is suggested 
that this taxon no longer requires special protection. 


Representative specimens examined 


QUEENSLAND: 110 km NW of Quilpie, W.R.Archer 1205941, 
12 May 1994 (MEL); 5.2 km W of Vergemont Homestead, W 
of Longreach, A.R.Bean 22262, 17 May 2004 (BRI, CANB); 12 
miles [19 km] SSE of Toompine, L.Pedley 2455, 11 Sept. 1967 
(BRI, CANB); ca 14 km SW of Merrigal Homestead, R. W. Purdie 
2087, 11 Apr. 1984 (BRI, CANB). 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA: 4 km SW of Needle Hill, Cordillo Downs 
Station, /’/.Badman 4876, 16 Aug. 1991 (AD); 3 km SW of 
Needle Hill, Cordillo Downs Station, A.J. Badman 4883, 16 
Aug. 1991 (AD); 16.5 km N along track from Cordillo Downs 
homestead, D.J/. Duval et al. 919, 24 Oct. 2007 (AD); The Needle, 
Cordillo Downs Station, B.Lay 1487, 7 June 1980 (AD). 

New SoutH WALES: Woonaminta, via Wilcannia, W.Bduerlen 
s.n., Sept. 1887 (NSW 29852); 3.7 km S of Olive Downs Hsd, 
on the Jump Up Loop Road, NNW of Tibooburra in Sturt NP, 
R.G.Coveny 13436 et al., 2 Sept. 1989 (AD, NSW); Mt Wood, 
near summit, NE of Tibooburra in Sturt NP, R.G.Coveny 13541] 
et al., 5 Sept. 1989 (AD, CANB, MEL, NSW); Nuntherungie, 
C.M.Cunningham & P.L.Milthorpe 1171, 19 Sept. 1973 (NSW); 
western side of McDonald Peak, ca 2.5 km ESE of Binerach 
Downs, N.N.Donner 5684, 9 May 1977 (AD); Onepah, WE. 
Mulham 947, Dec. 1976 (CANB); Silver City Hwy, 45 km N 
of Tibooburra, /.Pickard 3228, 3 Jan. 1976 (NSW); Mt Poole, 
W. Webster s.n., 1881 (MEL 2221458). 


Ptilotus whitei (J.M.Black) Lally, comb. nov. 


Trichinium whitei J.M.Black, Trans. & Proc. Roy. Soc. 
South Australia 38: 464 (1914). — Type: South Australia, 
30 miles [48 km] E of Deep Well, Lake Eyre Basin, 23 
Sept. 1913, S.A.White s.n. (holo: AD 97749543A; iso: K 
n.v., MEL 2281661 fragm.). 
Trichinium parvifolium auct. non. F.Muell.: J.M. Black, FI. 
S. Austral. 2: 211 (1924), pro parte. 
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Fig. 3. Ptilotus propinquus. a habit; b leaves: new (left), older (right); c flower (perianth), opened out (** hairs removed to show ovary); d outer tepal, 
inner and outer surfaces (* apex of tepal); e inner tepals, outer surface; e’ inner tepals, inner surface (one tepal with hairs attached on one side); f 
inner tepals, cross section; g hairs (left to right): nodose to subverticillate, crisped nodose to subverticillate. Scale bars: a-b 1.5 mm; c-d 2.5 mm; 


e 20 mm. D.E.Murfet 4762. 
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Ptilotus parvifolius auct. non (F.Muell.) F.Muell.: J.M. 
Black, Fl. S. Austral., ed. 2, 2: 327 (1948), pro parte. 
Ptilotus parvifolius auct. non (F.Muell.) F.Muell. var. 
parvifolius: Benl, Mitt. Bot. Staatssamml. Miinchen 
7: 315 (1970), pro parte; Benl in Jessop, J.P. (ed.), FI. 
Central Australia 79 (1981), pro parte; Benl in Jessop, 
J.P. & Toelken, H.R. (eds), Fl. S. Austral., ed. 4, 1: 330 

(1986). 


Illustrations. J.M. Black, Trans. & Proc. Roy. Soc. 
South Australia 38: pl. 38 (1914), as Trichinium whitei; 
J.M. Black, Fl. S. Austral. 2: 211, pl. 15(2) (1924), as 
Trichinium parvifolium; J.M. Black, Fl. S. Austral., ed. 
2, 2: 327, fig. 460 (1948), as Ptilotus parvifolius; G. 
Benl in J.P. Jessop & H.R. Toelken (eds), Fl. S. Austral. 
ed. 4, 1: 330, fig. 186 (1986), as Ptilotus parvifolius var. 
parvifolius. 


Much-branched, sometimes divaricate shrub to 
100 cm high, some old branchlets + sub-spinescent; 
stems striate, glabrous, sometimes glaucous, new stems 
yellowish or grey-green, older wood brown to grey- 
black. Leaves petiolate, petiole to 3 mm long, narrowly 
obovate to broadly obovate, sometimes + spathulate, 
4—12(—15) mm long, (1—)1.8-6 mm wide, clustered at 
young stem shoots, glabrous, pale green to yellowish 
or grey-green, sometimes glaucous; apices apiculate, 
rarely acuminate or shortly mucronate, mucro to 1 mm 
long; margins flat, or sometimes undulate. /nflorescence 
rachis to 4 cm long (rarely to 7 cm), 10-40 flowered. 
Bract and bracteoles 3.5—6 mm long, bract slightly 
shorter than bracteoles, glabrous or sometimes with 
sparse to dense, subverticillate hairs at apex and/ 
or along midrib, chartaceous, golden brown; apices 
mucronate. Perianth 9—-12.5(—14) mm long, pale pink, 
pale purple, or grey (from hairs) over red underneath. 
Tepals narrowly oblong, concave; margins and apices 
scarious; outer surface with short (to 1.5 mm), dense, 
nodose hairs at base, longer (to 6 mm), moderately 
dense, nodose hairs on remainder, including margins, 
shorter near apex, with short, dense, verticillate hairs 
beneath, including on margins and apices; apices erose 
obtuse or acute, usually hairy, rarely glabrous; outer 
tepals longer than the inner by 0.5 mm, glabrous inside; 
inner tepals with dense, crisped, nodose or subverticillate 
hairs inside, attached to the margins of the tepals in the 
lower third, hairs extending to between half to 2/3 tepal 
length. Stamens 5.5—6.5 mm long; staminodes 3, 1 mm 
long, hidden among the dense nodose or subverticillate 
staminal cup hairs to | mm long. Anthers 1.2—1.5 mm 
long. Ovary glabrous; style eccentric, 5.6—7.5 mm long, 
straight to often sinuate. 


Distribution and habitat. Occurs in far northern South 
Australia and the southern Northern Territory in an area 
adjacent to the Simpson Desert in the east, west to just 
beyond the Stuart Highway, and from near Coober Pedy 
in South Australia north to Barrow Creek in the Northern 
Territory. Grows in red, brown or yellow skeletal soils 
of gravelly clay or sand, on gibber plains, scree slopes, 
quartzitic sandstone hills, limestone outcrops, rocky 
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breakaways, gullies and creekbeds. Associated with 
chenopod and Acacia scrub, or tall shrubland, often with 
a grassy understorey. Fig. 4. 


Notes. This common species has been known as Ptilotus 
parvifolius var. parvifolius, but true P. parvifolius is 
restricted to a small area east of Woomera (see under 
that species for details). 

As is common with J.M. Black collections, the type 
material of P. whitei at AD 1s mounted with a mixture 
of other Ptilotus collections, including unrelated 
collections of P whitei. The holotype comprises the 
specimen located on the top left hand corner of the 
sheet and includes the illustrations and fragments under 
this specimen, running down the left side of the sheet 
(on the largest sheet of paper attached to the mounting 
card), and a further small fragment mounted on a piece 
of tissue paper on the right side of the sheet, above 
the label. All the holotype material 1s annotated with a 
pencilled, circled ‘1’, and assigned the accession number 
AD 97749543A. 

Some variation in perianth length, indumentum and 
inflorescence size, as well as leaf shape is evident in this 
species. Perianth size usually ranges from 9 mm long to 
12.5 mm long, with larger perianths variously densely 
or sparsely hairy, and usually with a more prominent, 
scarious, sparsely hairy or rarely glabrous apex. A 
collection from NW of Coober Pedy (Copley 905) has 
perianths to 14 mm long, with prominently scarious, 
acute, + glabrous apices. Smaller perianths are usually 
densely hairy with a much less prominent, scarious, 
hairy apex, sometimes with the hairs overtopping the 
apex. The inflorescence in plants with smaller perianths 
is often longer than those with larger perianths (e.g. 
Nelson 1990). A collection from NW of Oodnadatta 
(Badman 6819) has unusually narrow, almost linear 
leaves c. 1 mm wide. This variation does not exhibit any 
geographic pattern, nor does it correlate with any other 
morphological features, and in all other respects these 
specimens match typical P whitei and are not considered 
worthy of formal taxonomic recognition. 

Ptilotus whitei is distinguished from other members 
of the complex by its larger, usually distinctly petiolate, 
glabrous, grey-green (sometimes glaucous), obovate 
leaves, and tepals with hairs to, and sometimes 
overtopping, the apex. Prilotus parvifolius has previously 
been treated as conspecific with P whitei, but the 
former taxon has narrower green leaves with a distinct 
mucro (apiculate in P. whitei), the bract shorter than the 
bracteoles (similar sizes in P. whitei) and glabrous tepal 
apices. 


Representative specimens examined 


NORTHERN TERRITORY: 25 km NW of I[dacowra Homestead, 
D.E. Albrecht 5519, 8 Nov. 1993 (AD, DNA, MEL, NT); 8 km 
E of The Ghan Historical Site, 10 km SSW of Alice Springs, 
M.S. Barritt 37, 23 Apr. 1988 (DNA, MEL, NT); S side of Mt 
Sonder, A.C.Beauglehole ACB27371, 22 July 1968 (DNA, 
NSW); 8 km S of Sunrise Bore, Beddome Range, H.Coulson 
27 & PLatz, 18 Aug. 1992 (DNA, MEL); Rodgers Pass, 48 km 
W of Stuart Highway on the Wallara Ranch road, L.A.Craven 
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Fig. 3. Distribution map. m Ptilotus disparilis; e P. parvifolius; o P. propinquus; V P. remotiflorus; 3 P. whitel. 


8180, 11 Sept. 1983 (CANB); Andado Station, PK.Latz 6832, 
17 Apr. 1977 (AD, DNA, MEL); 35 km E of Horseshoe Bend 
Homestead, P-K.Latz 13521, 10 Nov. 1993 (DNA, MEL, NT); 
12 miles [19 km] W of Huckitta Station, / Lazarides 5936, 9 
Sept. 1956 (AD, CANB, MEL); 27 miles [43 km] ESE of Alice 
Springs, D.J.Nelson 1990, 27 Jan. 1970 (AD, DNA); 12 miles 
[19 km] SW of Mt Swan Station, R.A.Perry 3327, 11 Mar. 1953 
(AD, CANB, MEL); Half-way between Mt Sonder and Redbank 
Gorge, West Macdonnell Ranges, JH. Willis s.n., 21 July 1966 
(CANB 267508, MEL 503144); Undoolya Gap, R.E. Winkworth 
680, 9 Nov. 1954 (CANB). 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA: Eringa Waterhole, Lindsay Creek, Hamilton 
Station, Fi./.Badman 1667, 28 Apr. 1985 (AD, MEL); c. 10 km 
E of Kruses Dam, Todmorden Station, FJ. Badman 6819, 3 Aug. 
1993 (AD, NSW); 10 km E of England Hill, Copper Hills Station, 
E’-J. Badman 6915, 6 Aug. 1993 (AD); Moon Plain, Breakaways W 
side, R. Bates 63041, Aug. 2004 (AD); Coober Pedy “Breakaway” 
ca 32 km NW of Coober Pedy, ca 2.5 km NE of Shell Patch Bore, 
P.Copley 905, 15 Aug. 1984 (AD); Copper Hills to Oodnadatta 
Rd, £.M James 154, 25 May 2000 (AD); Oodnadatta Common, 
B.J_Knight KO13, 11 Sept. 1977 (AD); ca 40 km N of Millers Creek 
Homestead, c. 120 km NE of Kingoonya, B.Lay 650, 13 Oct. 1971 
(AD); Mt Sarah, 1 mile [1.61 km] S of Homestead, 7°R.N. Lothian 
2089, 14 Aug. 1963 (AD); Arckaringa Amphitheatre area, ca 80 
km SW of Oodnadatta, 7°R.N.Lothian 2169, 15 Aug. 1963 (AD); 
Foothills of Emery Ranges, ca 22 km E of Pedrika, 7’R.N.Lothian 
4818, 27 July 1968 (AD, NSW); Tieyon, P.L.Milthorpe 3078, | 
Nov. 1974 (NSW); ca 6.5 km WNW of Mt Alexander, D.E.Symon 
9128, 19 Sept. 1974 (AD, CANB); E face of Mabel Range near 
headwaters of Malakilla Creek, D.E.Symon 9184, 21 Sept. 1974 
(AD, CANB). 
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Abstract 


A new rare arid zone species, Calostemma abdicatum, 1s described from central Australia. It 
has hitherto been treated as a north-western outlier of either of its two congeners, C. purpureum 
and C. luteum. Morphological measurements support the retention of these as separate species and 
demonstrate the distinctiveness of the new species. Despite the absence of a staminal corona, C. 
abdicatum is placed in Calostemma and the description of the genus 1s amended. Notes on habitat, 


ecology and conservation status are included. 


Introduction 


Calostemma R.Br. is a genus of bulbous, seasonally 
nacresent and renascent, perennial geophytes, endemic 
in southern and eastern Australia. The genus was 
established by Robert Brown (1810) based on his 
Australian collections and comprised two _ species: 
Calostemma album R.Br. from Australia’s north coast, 
and C. purpureum R.Br. from the south coast. The 
former species is now regarded as belonging in the 
allied genus Proiphys Herb., distributed from Southeast 
Asia to north-eastern Australia. 


A similar plant with yellow flowers was described 
by Sims (1819) from cultivated material as a third 
species, Calostemma luteum Sims. Bentham (1873) in 
his Flora Australiensis treatment recognised all three 
species but suggested that C. /uteum might only be a 
variety of C. purpureum and also noted the affinity of 
Calostemma album with the tropical genus Eurycles 
Salisb. ex Schult. & Schult.f., describing it as “a 
remarkable species with flowers of Calostemma and the 
[petiolate] leaves of Eurycles” (Bentham 1873, p. 458). 
Eventually Mueller (1889) transferred the latter species 
to Eurycles. More recently it was published as the new 
combination Proiphys alba (R.Br.) Mabb. by Mabberley 
(1980), based on priority of the generic name Proiphys 
over Eurycles. 


Calostemma has mostly been recognised as 
comprising the two species, C. purpureum R.Br. and 
C’. luteum Sims, although some botanists have regarded 
the latter as taxonomically indistinct and treated it as a 
synonym of the former (e.g., Cunningham et al. 1992). 
Intermediate forms with a variety of colour combinations 
are well known (Clark & Parsons 1994, Gibson 2002), 
especially in populations along the River Murray. 
Telford (1987, p. 383) accepted both species, but noted 
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that “variation in the genus requires investigation” and 
that C. luteum was “possibly only a colour variant of C. 
purpureum, though mostly larger in its parts”. 

One area where assigning material to either species 
seemed particularly unworkable was the Everard Ranges 
in northern South Australia, an outlying occurrence 
at the western limit for the genus. The two herbarium 
collections from this area, the first made in 1950 (/.B. 
Cleland s.n., AD968051052), the second in 1983 (R. 
Bates 2920), had been variously determined. Jessop 
(1978, p. 363) referred to a specimen from the Everard 
Ranges that shared characters of both species and noted 
that it “would be a unique collection for C. purpureum 
which is not otherwise known from within 600 km of 
this locality.” For the Flora of Central Australia, Jessop 
(1981) recorded C. purpureum as uncertain for the 
Northwestern Region presumably based on the single 
collection by Cleland. In the Flora of South Australia, 
Jessop (1986, p. 1778) was more equivocal, omitting 
the Northwestern Region listing altogether and noting 
under C. purpureum that “two specimens from the NW 
resemble this species in colour, but in size and shape 
of the flower resemble C. luteum’. Subsequently, in 
the South Australian plant census Jessop (1993) gave 
a definite NW listing for C. purpureum. In 2000, both 
collections at AD were redetermined by H. Vonow as 
C’.. luteum, and this has been the view projected by 
Australia’s Virtual Herbarium (CHAH 2004). 

The Everard Ranges Calostemma was collected in 
May 2000 during the Biological Survey of the Anangu 
Pitjantjatjara Yankunytjatjara (APY) Lands and its 
significance as a probable new and distinct taxon was 
described in the survey report (Lang et al. 2003, pp. 
82-83, 442). This paper presents the results of further 
investigation of the Everard Range plants and their 
relationship to existing species. 
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Fig. 1. Comparison of inflorescence of Calostemma abdicatum (left; PJ.Lang BSOP-762) and C. purpureum (right; PJ.Lang BSOP-755). Note erect 


bilobed spathe bract on C. abdicatum. 


Methods 


A field trip to the Everard Ranges was undertaken 
in March 2004 to augment the small sample provided 
by existing herbarium specimens and to make field 
observations of populations. Additional material of the 
new species was obtained from plants cultivated ex situ 
from wild-collected bulbs. 

Comparative measurements of morphological 
characters were made using a ruler, callipers and a 
binocular microscope graticule and included both 
fresh and dried pressed material for each of the three 
Calostemma species. All herbarium material examined 
is deposited at AD. Measurements were made for 
all collections cited in the taxonomic section but the 
characters that could be scored (and the resultant 
sample size) varied according to which organs were 
present in a suitable condition. Being soft and succulent, 
Calostemma specimens press poorly and they also 
fragment readily when dry, and as a result much material 
was unsuitable. Measurements for each collection were 
averaged and used to generate scatterplots for character 
pairs of interest using Microsoft Excel. 


Taxonomy 


Calostemma R.Br. 


Prodr. 297 (1810). — Type: Calostemma purpureum 
R.Br. was designated as the type species of Calostemma 
in the Flora of Australia treatment by Telford (1987). 
The type material 1s constrained by Brown’s citation of a 
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single collection for C. purpureum in the protologue — a 
reference to his 1802 gathering of a purple-flowered lily 
originally labelled as Pancratium purpureum from near 
Mount Brown in the southern Flinders Ranges, South 
Australia (Barker 2007)'. 


The generic description of Telford (1987) is amended as 
follows (additional characters emphasised in bold): 


Perennial herbs with subglobose tunicated bulbs. Leaves 
radical, linear, annual, elongating after flowering; 
venation parallel. Flowers bisexual, actinomorphic, 
pedicellate, usually purple, pink, yellow, rarely white, 
fragrant, in scapose umbels; spathes 1 to 3, narrowly 
ovate. Perianth funnel-shaped; segments connate at 
base; lobes 6, obovate, mucronate, slightly spreading. 
Stamens 6, inserted into throat of perianth tube, the 
lower parts of filaments expanded and united into a 
corona, or free; corona, when present, truncate or lobed 
between the free parts of filaments; anthers versatile, 
dehiscing longitudinally, introrse. Ovary inferior, 
globose, 1-locular; placentation parietal; ovules 2; style 
1; stigma small. Fruit subglobose, 1-‘seeded’, rupturing 
irregularly as ‘seed’ enlarges. ‘Seeds’ large, globose to 
ovoid, firm, succulent, smooth, green, non-dormant. 


' Until Telford’s designation as “Type” in 1987, no lectotype 
species had been chosen from Brown’s two syntype species 
Unternational Code of Biological Nomenclature, Art. 7.11). 
Telford’s choice of Calostemma purpureum over C. album. 
(now Proiphys alba) is in accordance with the Code’s 
Recommendation 9A.5 and preserves current usage of the 
genus Calostemma. 
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Fig. 2. Calostemma abdicatum. Bulbs. J.Bice, N.Dodd & A.Robin s.n., 
9 .iv.2003. 
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Fig. 3. C. abdicatum. Fruit (the uppermost partially peeled away to 
reveal the pseudoseed. PJ.Lang & PD.Canty BSOP-904. 


Key to species 


1. Staminal corona absent; spathe bract usually solitary .... 
|. Calostemma abdicatum 
1: Staminal corona present; spathe bracts two or more ... 2 


2. Perianth 18-31 mm long, with yellow coloration; spathe 
bracts two 2. C. luteum 
: Perianth 11-19 mm long, without yellow coloration; spathe 
bracts three 3. C. purpureum 


. Calostemma abdicatum P.J.Lang, sp. nov. 


Ab Calostemmate purpureo R.Br et Calostemmate 
luteo Sims differt imprimis absentia coronae stamineae, 
umbella secunda e 7-17 (—25) floribus pendulis 
constato, bractea involucrali spathiformi plerumque 
sola erecta persistenti et bases pedicellorum vaginanti, 
perianthii tubo grandiore et ad oroficium 3—9 mm lato 
dilatato, filamentisque liberis, 4-10 mm longis, ad 
apicem perianthii tubi exorientibus. 
Typus: PJ. Lang & PD. Canty BSOP-908, 18 Mar. 
2004, SE footslope of Mt Illbillie, Everard Ranges, 
South Australia (holo.: AD200209; 1so.: CANB, MEL, 
Calostemma sp. Everard Ranges (PJ.Lang BS23-30021) 
P.J.Lang in Barker et al. (2005). 
Calostemma purpureum auct. non. R. Br.: Telford (1987) 
partly, as to Everard Ra. occurrence; J.P.Jessop (1981) 
partly, doubtfully, (as “NW?”’); J.P. Jessop (1983) partly. 
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Calostemma abdicatum (Amaryllidaceae) 


Fig. 4. C. abdicatum. Vegetative plants showing remains of sheathing 
leat bases between the bulb and bases of laminae which emerge at 
the ground surface. J.Bice et al. s.n., 9.iv.2003. 


Herbaceous perennial geophyte renascent from a 
spheroidal bulb. Leaves several per bulb, produced 
after flowers, seasonally senescent, withering to ground 
level, radical with sheathing bases, non-petiolate, erect, 
linear, 0.3—0.7 m long and 7—18 mm wide, flat to gently 
channelled, fleshy, slightly glaucous and mid-green 
(137 C’) to strongly glaucous and pale grey-green (138 
C) sometimes with a purplish tinge, often reddish near 
base. [Inflorescence a scapose 7—17 (—25)-flowered, one- 
sided umbel; scape 1—2 (—3) produced successively from 
each bulb, erect, subterete and weakly (2—) 3-angled to 
compressed, 3-10 mm wide, succulent, turgid, 0.14— 
0.75 m tall in flower, elongating up to 1 m and becoming 
procumbent in mature fruit; spathe (involucral) bracts | 
(—2), narrowly triangular to lanceolate and boat-shaped 
to cucullate, 20-80 mm long, often acutely 2 (—3) lobed 
distally for 5—60% of its length, membranous, pink to 
almost white, completely or partially sheathing the base 
of pedicels and buds during flowering, persistent, erect 
and usually remaining so after flowering, aging to brown 
and scarious. Flowers pendulous, with a faint sweet 
carnation-like fragrance on opening; pedicels 15—50 mm 


* Royal Horticultural Society (2001) colour code. 
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long, initially flexuose and drooping, as flowers wither 
becoming patent to erect. Perianth funnel-shaped, (14—) 
18—30 (—35) mm long, tube narrowly obconical, 9-17 
(—22) mm long, |.5—4 mm diameter at base expanding 
to 3-9 mm diameter at insertion of lobes, white to pale 
pink (62 D); /obes attached to broadened filament bases 
only by their margins towards the mouth of the tube 
and producing a narrow pocket 2—3 mm deep behind 
them, remaining imbricate, elliptic to obovate, 8—14 
mm long and 3.5—9.5 mm wide, purplish-red to deep 
pink (59 B/C/D), grading to pink (63 B/C) externally at 
their centres and bases, the apices white-tipped with a 
dense patch of minute papillae. Corona absent. Stamens 
fused basally with inside of perianth tube, becoming 
free at insertion of tepal lobes; fi/aments terete, slightly 
tapered, 4-10 mm long in their free part, their basal part 
broadened by a wing or flange of tissue fused with the 
perianth tube; anthers subdorsifixed, versatile, 2.2—4 mm 
long, 0.8—2 mm wide; golden-yellow; pollen ellipsoidal. 
Ovary 1.5—5 mm diameter, with 2 ovules attached 
laterally near the base; sty/e filiform 16-30 mm long, 
white, usually protruding 1-5 mm beyond corolla lobes, 
stigma inconspicuous, truncate. Capsule abscissing 
when mature, spheroidal to obloidal, 8.5—19 mm diam., 
membranous, enclosing | (—2) ‘seeds’, usually buoyant; 
‘seeds’ extruding 1—2 cotyledons within 2—3 weeks of 
abscission. Fig. 2—8. 


Table 1: Comparison of Calostemma species. 
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Discovery. After being collected in full flower from 
Everard Park [= Mimili] by J.B. Cleland in April 1950, 
the Everard Range Calostemma remained unrecognised 
as a new taxon for the next fifty years. In part this 
was probably because its most significant feature, the 
absence of a corona, was obscured in pressed herbarium 
specimens. A second factor appears to be the lack of 
subsequent field observations during the main flowering 
period which comes at the end of the hot summer season, 
a time generally not favoured for field work in Central 
Australia. 

During the Field Naturalists Society expedition to the 
Everard Ranges in August-September 1968 Calostemma 
had been observed in abundance around the southern 
slopes of Mt Illbillie in a vegetative phase. A plant dug 
up on this trip and brought back to Adelaide survived in 
cultivation for many years but its identity was unresolved 
as it never flowered (D.N. Kraehenbuehl, pers. comm., 
2003). The second herbarium collection of the species, 
by R. Bates in May 1983, was made well past the main 
flowering period and had only a single inflorescence 
in a withered state. The third collection, made by the 
author in May 2000, sampled a similar phase: all the 
plants had fully-grown leaves and only a single clump 
of flowering stems was found. However, from casual 
observation of the fresh flowers the lack of a staminal 
corona was obvious (Fig. 8). Initially it was thought that 


leaves 


spathe bracts 


perianth 


tube 


lobes 


filaments 


corona 


scent 


habitat 


C. abdicatum 


wide (7-18 mm) 

mid green to purplish grey, 
weakly to strongly glaucous 

1 (—2) 

often bilobed, sometimes tri- 
lobed 

tending to remain erect and 
sheathing at base 


(14—) 18-30 (-35) mm long 

bicoloured, predominantly 
purplish-red or deep pink, with 
tube white to pale pink 

obconical, expanding 

3—9 mm diam. at apex 
(mean: 5.5 mm) 

8—17 (—22) mm long 

remaining entire 

remaining imbricate during 
flowering 

4—10 mm long 


absent 


faint, sweet and spicy, ‘carnation- 
like’ 


creeks and gullies of granitic hills 


C. luteum 


narrow (4—9 mm) 
bright/dark green, non-glaucous, 
often shiny 


usually one is bilobed 


divergent 


18-31 mm long 

predominantly golden to greenish 
yellow, sometimes suffused 
pink at base 


almost cylindrical 

to 1-3 mm diam. at apex (mean: 
1.8 mm) 

7-12 (—14) mm long 

readily splitting 


divergent during flowering 


2—5 mm long 


thin, often dilated distally 

7-13 mm long, 4-8 mm wide 

often has pink or red blotches at 
base 


reported as spicy 


riverine and floodplain areas 


SO 


C. purpureum 


wide (10-19 mm) 
mid green, non-glaucous 


usually entire 


readily divergent 


11-19 mm long 
predominantly purplish-red, pink 


or white 


almost cylindrical 

1-3mm diam. at apex (mean 1.9 
mm) 

4—9 mm long 

splitting with age 

weakly imbricate at first, 
diverging as flowers wither 


1-3 mm long 


fleshy, tubular 
3—6.5 mm long, 1.5—4 mm wide 


no blotches at base 
strong, sharp, fejoia-like’ 


hilly terrain with grassland or 
woodland 
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Fig. 5. Calostemma abdicatum. Inflorescence. PJ.Lang BSOP-762. Fig. 6. C. abdicatum. Dissected flower. PJ;.Lang BSOP-/62. 


Fig. 7. C. abdicatum. Inflorescence with protruding styles prominent. Fig. 8. C. abdicatum. Front view of flower. PU.Lang BS23-300271. 
PJ.Lang BSOP-7/62. 
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Fig. 9. Scatterplot of flower number per umbel vs. perianth length, based 
on averaged measurements for each collection. Flower number 
counts incorporated very small buds through to pedicels from which 
fruits had been shed. 


this condition might be an aberration, perhaps related to 
development outside the normal flowering period, but 
this was discounted after dissection of flowers from 
both previous herbarium collections revealed the same 
structure. The lack of a corona proved to be consistent 
in the hundreds of flowering plants examined in the field 
across the two known populations. 


Distinguishing features. Calostemma abdicatum shares 
with C. purpureum predominantly purplish-red to pink 
coloured flowers, elliptic-obovate perianth lobes that 
remain overlapping in flower, and a hillside or riparian 
rather than flood-plain habitat. It 1s similar to the 
mainly yellow-flowered C. luteum in its larger flowers 
and inflorescence, but not flower shape and structure, 
as C. luteum has almost spathulate perianth lobes that 
diverge and become widely separated at maturity. It also 
lacks the narrower, more intense green and often shiny 
leaves that characterise that species. Like C. luteum 
the major spathe bracts are reduced in number through 
fusion (from the three present in C. purpureum), but the 
degree of reduction is greater and usually results in a 
single bilobed or trilobed bract rather than two as in C. 
luteum. 

Calostemma abdicatum 1s most clearly differentiated 
from both species by the absence of a corona, with 
stamens exserted freely from the base of the tepal lobes. 
It is also distinguished by its variably glaucous leaves, 
more pendulous funnel-shaped flowers, the strongly 
obconical perianth tube, the protruding style, the one- 
sided inflorescence with few flowers, and the way the 
major involucral bract continues to sheath the emerging 
flowers, usually remaining erect and coherent during 
flowering. The flowers on opening emit a very delicate, 
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Fig. 10. Scatterplot of length of filament vs. perianth lobe, based on 
averaged measurements for each collection. 


sweet, spicy, carnation-like fragrance quite different 
from the stronger, sharper, less-pleasant, fejoia-like 
scent of C. purpureum in the Mt Lofty Ranges. 

The scatterplots (Figs. 9 to 12) show a higher level of 
differentiation of C. abdicatum than between the other 
two species. The new species conforms with C. luteum 
in flower size as measured by overall perianth length, 
but has fewer flowers per umbel (Fig. 9). The different 
flower shape and structure in C. abdicatum is evident 
from its perianth lobes being intermediate in length 
between C. purpureum and C. luteum and its much 
longer staminal filaments (Fig. 10). It also has a longer 
and more open perianth tube (Fig. 11) and larger anthers 
(Fig. 12) than both its congeners. Diagnostic characters 
for the three species are collated in Table 1. 


Taxonomic relationships. Calostemma and its sister 
eroup Proiphys constitute the Australasian tribe 
Calostemmateae (Meerow et al. 1999) which has 
emerged as a well-defined clade based on plastid DNA 
sequences, nuclear rDNA sequences and morphological 
data (Meerow et al. 2000). The genera are united by 
two important synapomorphies: the unique pseudoseed 
bulbil formed by a precociously germinated embryo and 
the staminal corona which is present in the two existing 
species of Calostemma and all four species of Proiphys. 

Calostemma abdicatum stands apart from its 
congeners as a distinct, morphologically consistent and 
geographically disjunct taxon. Although it could be 
argued that absence of the corona 1s a sufficient ground 
to erect a separate genus, the new species has been placed 
in Calostemma, rather than in the allied genus Proiphys 
or anew genus, because of the overall general similarity 
to the two existing Calostemma species. There is no 
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Fig. 11. Scatterplot of perianth tube length vs. width, based on averaged 
measurements for each collection. 


sign of features that are diagnostic of Proiphys (petiolate 
leaves, consistently white flowers, strongly lobed 
corona). The new species retains the broadened filament 
bases fused with the corolla tube and apart from the 
lack of a projecting staminal corona it closely matches 
Calostemma in all aspects. The absence of a staminal 
corona in C. abdicatum 1s taken to be an autapomorphy, 
representing a derived rather than primitive condition. 

Within the Amaryllidacaeae, Meerow (1995) notes 
that modification of the staminal filaments, especially by 
basal fusion, 1s widespread and possibly homoplasious, 
and he suggests that floral morphology has been rapidly 
and readily modified by pollinator selection pressure. 
Within the Calostemmateae there is much plasticity in 
the structure of the corona. The four species of Proiphys 
have very diverse coronas. In Calostemma, the corona 
of C. luteum 1s a more highly developed and modified 
structure, while in C. purpureum it is less differentiated 
from its constituent stamens and there 1s variation in 
the degree of lobing of the flattened filament bases 
and their extent of fusion with each other. It 1s easy to 
envisage a breakdown and loss of this structure under 
natural selection for a different pollination strategy, 
particularly within a small isolated refugial population. 
The combination of a more open and accessible flower 
(the result of a larger and more expanded perianth 
tube as well as the lack of corona), usually protruding 
style, more pendulous flower and distinctive fragrance 
suggests that the new species has evolved in association 
with a different type of pollinator, and that larger insects, 
possibly moths, may be involved. 


Distribution. Calostemma abdicatum appears to be 
endemic to the Everard Ranges and 1s currently known 
from only two major populations: the larger in the 
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Fig. 12. Scatterplot of anther width vs. length, based on averaged 
measurements for each collection. 


Victory Well-Mt Illbillee area on the south side of the 
main range, the other on the north-eastern outskirts of 
Mimili in foothills south of Artoonanna Hill (Fig. 13). 
These are separated by a distance of 2] km. Within 
the main population the occurrences are very patchy 
and discontinuous over a distance of 2.5 km. Areas of 
potential habitat with similar topography and aspect 
occur further south in the Everard Range complex, 
but could not be investigated for aboriginal cultural 
reasons. 

Significantly, C. abdicatum has not been recorded 
from Sentinel Hill or Mt Lindsay, two large outlying 
inselbergs that share a similar geology and some 
specialised plant species with the Everard Ranges. It is 
unlikely that Calostemma would have been overlooked 
in these areas which were the focus of separate 
Biological survey trips (Robinson et al. 2003). 


Ecology. Calostemma abdicatum grows in deep alluvial 
soils of creek beds, in rocky gullies and on steep south- 
facing slopes of hills and gorges where pockets of soil 
accumulate. The habitat is characterised by substantial 
shade, water accumulation, and well-drained fertile 
soil. These are critical features in an arid environment 
and ultimately derive from properties of the porphyritic 
eranite which forms the Everard Ranges (Krieg 1973). 
This rock type erodes to produce large domes with 
steep slopes and deep gorges that provide protection 
and shade; the extensive bare exfoliating surfaces shed 
large volumes of run-off water and so concentrate 
available moisture and sustain a shady overstorey, and 
the granites weather to produce a coarse gritty substrate 
with nutrient-rich clays. 

The plant formation varies from Eucalyptus 
camaldulensis Dehnh. (River Red Gum) or Eucalyptus 
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Fig. 11. Known distribution of Calostemma abdicatum (* ). Contour lines indicate areas of exposed rock that form the Everard Ranges. Inset 
of South Australia shows the map area extent (white) within the APY Lands (shaded). 


intertexta R.T.Baker Open Woodland along creek beds, 
to Acacia olgana Maconochie (Mt Olga Wattle) or A. 
symonii Whibley (Symon’s Wattle) Tall Open Shrubland 
in the more rocky sites. In favorable sites Calostemma 
abdicatum forms a dense mono-specific carpet. Soil 
sampled at two sites was a sandy loam notable for its 
acidity (pH 5.5 and 6). 

Like its congeners, C. abdicatum has round, mostly 
buoyant fruits (c. 70% floated in water) that can disperse 
by rolling down slope or being transported on water. 


Phenology. The new species has been collected in full 
flower in March and April, and twice found in leaf with 
rare flowers in May. Cultivated plants in Adelaide have 
flowered in three successive years, twice from mid 
March to mid April, and once, following early rains, 
from mid January to mid February. 


Aboriginal usage. Anangu from Everard and Musgrave 
Ranges communities familiar with the Calostemma 
referred to it as ‘apita’ and distinguished it from Typha 
domingensis Pers. which they called ‘tyjuna’. Goddard 
(1992) recorded the Pitjantjatjara name ‘apita’ as being 
applied to Calostemma, but also as a more generic term 
for reeds and similar plants near water. Conran (1994) 
stated that the bulbs of C. purpureum were an important 
food source for Koories in Victoria. However, there 
are no records of Anangu usage for the Everard Range 
Calostemma, and local Anangu considered the plants to 
be poisonous. 


Conservation status. This species is assessed as 
Rare (RA) based on extent of occurrence and area of 
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occupancy using the South Australian criteria adapted 
from IUCN categories by the National Parks and Wildlife 
Council (2003). There is no indication that populations 
have suffered significant decline in historical times and 
no threats are apparent. 


Etymology. The epithet is derived from the Latin 
abdico to disown, renounce or resign, and alludes to the 
absence of the corona or ‘crown’. This is 1n apposition 
to the generic name Calostemma, from the Greek calos 
beautiful and stemma garland or crown, which refers 
to the conspicuous golden staminal corona of the type 
species. 


Specimens examined (all deposited at AD) 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA: North-Western: J.B. Cleland s.n., 12 Apr. 
1950, Everard Park [=Muimili]; R./ Bates 2920, 17 May 1983, c. 
30 km W of Mimili; PJ Lang BS23-30021, 23 May 2000, valley 
above Victory Well, Everard Ranges, Anangu Pitjantjatjara Lands; 
J. Bice, N.Dodd & A.Robin s.n., 9 Apr. 2003, loc. ibid; PJ Lang 
BSOP-762, 10 Mar. 2004, and PJ. Lang BSOP-762, 4 Feb. 2005, 
[both cultivated from bulbs of previous collection]; PJ Lang & 
P.D.Canty BSOP-904, 17 Mar. 2004, gully in foothills NE of 
Mimili football oval; PJ Lang & P.-D.Canty BSOP-905, [...-906, 
-907, -908], 18 Mar. 2004, Victory Well Creek, main rockhole |... 
[to] lower SE slopes of Mt Il lbillie]. 


2. Calostemma luteum Sims 


In the protologue Sims (1819) commented “however 
readily this plant and the preceding [C. purpureum| are 
distinguished by the colour of the flowers, it 1s not easy 
to find specific distinguishing characters”. Nevertheless, 
he proceeded to detail differences in size, shape and 
structure of floral features, with the caveat that “we have 
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not examined a sufficient number of flowers to be certain 
that this distinction will always hold good”. Compared 
to C. purpureum, Sims noted that C. /uteum had a larger 
and “less connivent” corolla (i.e. more divergent lobes) 
through which the darker patches on the corona could 
be seen, and its corona had a more entire margin with 
the stamen filaments arising from sinuses 1n its outline 
rather than the apices of recognisable staminal lobes. 

Examination of a range of pressed and fresh 
material for this study indicated that these distinctive 
morphological features are maintained where the 
population comprises only yellow-flowered plants. The 
typical yellow form of C. luteum has pink to red blotches 
at the base of the corona, and sometimes some diffuse 
pink coloration at the base of the perianth lobes, but pink 
or purplish-red areas elsewhere on the perianth indicates 
intergradation with C. purpureum and 1s associated with 
a breakdown in the size and shape differences. Clark & 
Parsons (1994) explain the distribution of colour forms 
and intergrades along the Murray River by suggesting 
that C. purpureum-dominated forms enter the Murray 
largely by the Murrumbidgee River and C. luteum 
by the Darling River. Typical forms of C. luteum are 
widespread in the drainage systems of the Darling River 
and Lake Eyre Basin in Southern Queensland, western 
New South Wales and northeastern South Australia. C. 
luteum 1s maintained here as a separate species because 
of the general consistency in a suite of characters that 
correlate with its flood plain habitat, a pattern that 
predominates over the instances of intergradation with 
C. purpureum. 

A solitary record of C. luteum in the Northern 
Territory, JM. Stuart s.n. 1861 (MEL), reported in the 
Australian Virtual Herbarium (CHAH 2004), indicated 
a disjunct population from Mt Margaret, NE of Harts 
Range. Photographs of this collection were obtained 
to see whether it might be a misidentification of C. 
abdicatum which seemed to better fit the distribution and 
likely habitat. Its identity as C. /uteum was confirmed 
but the location was corrected to Mt Margaret in the 
Lake Eyre basin of South Australia based on details of 
John McDouall Stuart’s expedition in Hardman (1865, 
pp. 98-99, 477-78, 506, & map inside back cover). 


Selection of specimens examined and measured: 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA: Lake Eyre: C.O’Malley 284, 6 Feb. 1987, 
Cuttapirie Corner Waterhole; L.D.Williams 7691, 18 Feb. 1976, 
Cordillo Downs, near HS airstrip; D.E.Symon 6102, leg. 18 
Aug. 1968, cultivated 19 Mar. 1969 & 10 Mar 1970, ex 22 mi 
N of Moolawatana Stn, cult. WARI, [Urrbrae]. Flinders Ranges: 
D.E.Symon 6083, 24 Aug. 1968 & cult. 28 Mar 1969, lower hill 
slopes below Paralana Springs & cult. WARI, [Urrbrae]. Murray: 
R. Bates 31688, 15 Mar. 1993, Katarapko; PJ. Lang 2435, 16 Feb. 
1994, Katarapko section, Murray River National Park, Camp 36, 
W side Katarapko Ck; D.N.Kraehenbuehl 1141, 25 Apr. 1964, 
Blanchetown; Hj.Eichler 12358, 11 Apr. 1956, River Murray S 
of Berri. 

New SoutH WALES: S.Dixon s.n., Apr. 1885, Darling 
[River]; D.£.Murfet 4598, § Feb. 2004, 11 km W Weilmoringle; 
D.E. Murfet, 4605, 8 Feb. 2004, 6 km E Weilmoringle; D.E. Murfet 
4651, 4 Apr. 2004, 5 km N Mt Oxley, 30 km E of Bourke; 
D.E. Murfet 4644, 25 Mar. 2004, 10 km SW Louth towards Tilpa; 
[S.B./Rosier 255, Feb. 1984, Hay Plain. 
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3. Calostemma purpureum R.Br. 


Selection of specimens examined and measured 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA: Flinders Ranges: D.E.Symon s.n., 9 Sep. 
1961, cultivated 12 Mar. 1962, ex Wilpena, cult. WARI [Urrbrae]; 
B.J.Blaylock 1384, 30 Mar. 1970, Warren Gorge. EASTERN: 
R.Bates 46316, 17 Feb. 1997, Oodlawirra Hills in valley NE 
of town. Eyre Peninsula: [southern Flinders Ranges,] R. Bates 
46208, 16 Feb. 1997, Mount Brown Conservation Park. Northern 
Lofty: B.Copley 122, 6 Mar. 1966, c. 8 km from Snowtown. 
Yorke Peninsula: /.G.O.Tepper s.n., Mar. 1880, Ardrossan; 
K.Ridley s.n., 8 Mar. 1967, near Pt Vincent. Southern Lofty: 
R.L. Taplin 979, 31 Mar. 2004, Grenfell Road Reserve, Fairview 
Park; R.L.Taplin 978, 31 Mar. 2004, Abercrombie Reserve, St 
Agnes; R.L.Taplin 981, 31 Mar. 2004, Doxiadus Reserve, St 
Agnes; R.L. Taplin 980, 31 Mar. 2004, Kaplan Reserve, St Agnes; 
PJ.Lang BSOP-582, 16 Mar. 2003, Waite Conservation Reserve, 
Urrbrae; PJ Lang BSOP-758, 12 Apr. 2004, loc. ibid; PJ Lang 
BSOP-581, 2 Mar. 2003, Belair National Park; PJ Lang BSOP- 
755, 29 Feb. 2004, loc. ibid. 

New SoutH WALES: B.G.Briggs 8025, 17 Apr. 1987, Weddin 
Mountains Natl P., c. 16 km SSW Grenfell. 


4. Intergrades Calostemma purpureum — C. luteum 


During the course of this study one population 
considered to be intermediate between Calostemma 
purpureum and C. luteum was examined in the field. This 
population extended for several kilometres along the 
base of an old consolidated red dune abutting the River 
Murray floodplain at Murtho Forest, north of Renmark, 
South Australia. The uniformity of flower colour and 
floral morphology across this population suggests that 
it was only reproducing apomictically. This is supported 
by the widespread occurrence of abnormalities involving 
partial development of ovaries on staminal tissue. 

This situation differs from other populations reported 
Where characters of the two parent species appear to 
have been recombined to produce a variety of different 
coloured forms. 


Specimens examined and measured 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA: Murray: R.Bates 18464, 15 May 1989 
Murtho State Forest; R. Bates 36177, 20 Jan. 1994, Murtho 
Forest; A.G. Spooner 11487 13 May 1989, Murtho Forest Reserve; 
P.J. Lang BSOP-775, 17 May 2006, Murtho Forest, 1.4 km WSW 
of Murtho Landing, 11.3 km direct N of Renmark; D.E. Phelps s.n., 
s.dat., Loxton, near the river front below the town, AD98421103. 

Victoria: G.C.Cornwall 327, 20 Mar. 1979, Kulkyne State 
Forest, adjacent to River Murray. 
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Abstract 


A new arid zone species from Arckaringa Station is formally described as Olearia 
arckaringensis. \t falls in Olearia sect. Eriotriche Archer ex Benth. and 1s a distinctive species 
without any obvious close relatives. Currently it is known only from a single site on a gypseous 
breakway escarpment and is considered to be critically endangered. 


Introduction 


This new species of Olearia Moench. was 
discovered by PJ. Lang and R.Brandle during a 
brief visit to Arckaringa Station in May 2000. It was 
recognised as new to South Australia and although there 
was no opportunity to survey the extent of occurrence, 
there was time to collect herbarium specimens, take 
photographs, and make habitat notes. The original 
collection site was then revisited the following month 
on separate trips by A.C. Robinson and D.E. Symon 
who both made additional collections but did not find 
any new occurrences in surrounding areas. Robinson 
traced the limits of the population spanning c. 0.5 km 
along the upper slopes of the breakaway escarpment 
and estimated the total number of plants to be no 
more than 200. Arckaringa Station was revisited by 
the author in March 2004 and a day was spent there 
searching for new populations in potential habitat 
without success. Brandle, on a nine day biological 
survey of the nearby Mt Willoughby Station, noted 
substantial areas of habitat very similar to the type 
locality, particularly in the Brumby Creek area, but the 
plant was not found (Brandle et al. 2005). Due to the 
remoteness and inaccessibility of the terrain, there is 
still a possibility that undiscovered populations exist in 
the district. It is hoped that the publication of the new 
taxon will encourage further effort in searching for 
additional populations and facilitate its recognition and 
conservation as a threatened species. 


Olearia arckaringensis P.J.Lang, sp. nov. 


Species nova ad Oleariam sectionem Enriotrichum 
pertinens; foliis dense lanatis, albidis vel pallide 
subviridi-griseiis, grosse (2—) 4-8 (—10)-serratis, 
capitulis solitariis in peduncularis terminalibus 
glandulosis, (l—) 4—8 (—13) cm longis flosculis radii 
3-seriatis distinguitur. 

Type: D.E.Symon 16109 & J.Symon, 28 Jun. 2000, 
Arckaringa Station, breakaway slopes facing Arckaringa 


Du 


Creek, Lake Eyre Region, South Australia (holo.: 
AD212148; iso.: AD, CANB, K, NT, PERTH). 
Olearia sp. Arckaringa (P.J.Lang BSOP-422) P.J.Lang in 
W.R.Barker et al., J. Adelaide Bot. Gard. Suppl. 1: 148 
(2005). 


Illustration: Brandle et al. (2005), p. 16, Fig. 14, as 
‘Arckaringa Daisy’ [branch with flower-heads and 
foliage]. 


Small, compact, rounded, long-lived perennial 
shrub to 30 cm high with short-lived stems produced 
from a thick, furrowed, woody base to 4 cm diameter. 
Stems erect, white-woolly, aging grey. Leaves alternate, 
concolorous, greyish-white to light greenish-grey; 
indumentum dense, white, woolly, of long, fine, 
tortuous, intricate, uniseriate, eglandular hairs, holding, 
and partly obscuring below, plentiful globules of golden 
resin; lamina (+ widely) elliptic, (8—) 13-17 (—27) x 
5—16 mm, coarsely (2—) 4-8 (—10)-serrate, undulate and 
slightly incurved or concave to almost conduplicate, 
tapering gradually into a short petiole 2—5 (—9) mm long; 
midrib channelled on adaxial surface, distinctly raised 
abaxially. Capitula terminal, solitary, pedunculate. 
Peduncles terminal, green to reddish-brown, (1—) 4-8 
(—13) cm long, striate, viscid, glandular-hairy, bearing 
1-3 (—5) small, leaf-like, lanceolate, glandular-hairy 
bracts; indumentum of biseriate, patent, capitate 
glandular hairs variable in size, the larger ones with 
inflated conical bases. /nvolucre cyathiform; bracts 
61-80, 3—4-seriate, unequal, pale green with apices 
erading to light brown or purple, glandular hairy on 
exposed surfaces with small, biseriate, patent, capitate 
hairs. Outer involucral bracts very narrowly triangular 
to narrowly lanceolate, 3—7 < 0.4—0.7 mm, flat, entire 
or with a narrow hyaline erose margin. /nner involucral 
bracts linear, 7—10.5 x 0.8—1.2 mm, weakly keeled with 
prominent midrib; apex acuminate; margins hyaline, 
erose to sparsely and irregularly fimbriate; bases 
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Fig. 1. Olearia arckaringensis. a leaves on upper stem; b bud showing involucral bracts; c cypsellas; d flower 
head. a, b, d from photos by A.C. Robinson (ACR BSOP-270). 


thickened, stramineous. Receptacle flat. Ray florets 36— 
60, irregularly 3-seriate, female, 11—18 mm long, with 
Sparse, biseriate, patent, botuliform, minute, eglandular 
hairs scattered externally on the lower limb and upper 
tube; ligules lavender, or occasionally white, often 
recurved to lightly revolute in flower, 7-15 =< 1.3—2.8 
mm, obtuse and minutely (2—) 3-lobed apically; stylar 
arms ligulate, 1-1.2 mm long, densely and minutely 
papillate. Disc florets 44-72, bisexual, 6.7-9.4 mm 
long; corolla tube 4.2—5.8 mm long, yellow, glabrous; 
corolla lobes 5, 0.4—1.3 mm long, triangular, with sparse, 
biseriate, patent, botuliform, minute, eglandular hairs 
outside; anthers c. 2 x 0.25 mm with narrow-triangular 
sterile terminal appendages; stylar arms ligulate, c. 
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1.1—1.6 x 0.2 mm, densely and minutely papillate, with 
narrowly ovate to triangular apical appendages 0.4— 
0.6 mm long, bearing botuliform collecting papillae. 
Cypsela narrowly obovoid, slightly compressed, 2—2.6 
x 0.6—0.75 mm, distinctly ribbed, light brown, hirsute 
with antrorsely inclined duplex hairs; carpopodium 
conspicuous, central, stramineous. Pappus uniseriate, of 
18—28 barbellate bristles subequal to the tubular florets. 
(Fig. 1-3). 


Affinities. The new species has no obvious close relative. 
The combination of dense woolly indumentum on the 
stems and foliage, glandular hairy peduncles and bracts, 
serrate leaves and solitary capitula on long peduncles 
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Fig. 2. Habitat on soft eroded gravelly slopes of erosion gully; the small paler shrubs are Olearia arckaringensis which extends from the 
foreground to just beyond the Western Myall (Acacia papyrocarpa) in the centre. Photo A.C. Robinson. 
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Fig. 3. Habit of Olearia arckaringensis: an old gnarled shrub with thick woody base (PJ. Lang BSOP-431). 
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Fig. 4. Known distribution of Olearia arckaringensis (* ). 


is unique in Olearia. These features together with the 
3-seriate ray (a departure from the usual 1- or 2-seriate 
condition) and the specialised habitat, make this a very 
distinctive species. 

Molecular studies by Cross et al. (2002) indicate that 
Olearia as currently recognised is polyphyletic although 
some congruence was found with abaxial hair types that 
form the basis of the five sections recognised by Bentham 
(1867). These sections, and the existing generic concept, 
have been maintained as a working classification 
pending further resolution of the phylogeny. 

Olearia arckaringensis belongs in section Eriotriche 
Archer ex Benth., a heterogenous group defined by 
the presence of densely intricate woolly hairs on the 
abaxial leaf surface. Some species in this section also 
have biseriate, capitate glandular hairs on other parts of 
the plant, as found on the peduncles and bracts of O. 
arckaringensis. There are also indications of possible 
affinities with some species in section Merismotriche 
Archer ex Benth. Similar glandular hairs are well 
represented in that section, and the inflorescence type 
of solitary capitula on long terminal peduncles 1s found 
in several species there, although hitherto absent in 
sect. Eriotriche. The presence of both conical and non- 
conical biseriate, capitate glandular hairs in Olearia 
arckaringensis 18 a feature shared with Olearia stuartii 
(F.Muell.) F.Muell. ex Benth. and three related species! 
which Lander (1989) recognised as a natural group in 
sect. Merismotriche. 


Distribution. Endemic to the Arckaringa Hills in 
northern South Australia (Fig. 4). 


' QOlearia gordonii Lander, O. humilis Lander and O. xerophila 
(F.Muell.) F.Muell. ex Benth. 
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Ecology. This is an arid zone species occurring 1n an area 
with an average rainfall under 180 mm per annum. The 
only known population occurs in the soft, eroding upper 
slopes of a dissected breakaway escarpment. The soil 
is a powdery white matrix with angular ochre-coloured 
eravel and occasional gypsum crystals 0.5 to 2 cm long, 
some of which are clustered in small rosettes. 

The plant community 1s a Low Very Open Woodland 
of Acacia papyrocarpa Benth. (Western Myall) and/ 
or Eucalyptus socialis F.Muell. ex Mig. (Beaked 
Red Mallee) with sparse Acacia _ tetragonophylla 
F.Muell. (Dead Finish) shrubs. Prominent in the very 
open ground layer were: Anemocarpa saxatilis (Paul 
G.Wilson) Paul G.Wilson, A. podolepidium (F.Muell.) 
Paul G.Wilson, Enneapogon spp., Goodenia calcarata 
F.Muell., G. chambersii F.Muell., Stackhousia clementii 
Domin, and the following seven species recorded by 
Symon (2007) as facultative gypsophiles: Arabidella 
glaucescens E.A.Shaw, Flaveria australasica Hook.., 
Goodenia fascicularis F.Muell. & Tate, Minuria annua 
(Tate) Tate ex J.M.Black, Ptilotus barkeri Benl, P. whitei 
(J.M.Black) Lally and Zygophyllum crassissimum Ising. 

The State-listed rare species Ptilotus barkeri is of 
particular note as an ecological associate and indicator of 
potential habitat. This small, long-lived perennial shrub 
is distributed more widely within breakaway country 
of the Lake Eyre Region but is still largely confined to 
similar powdery, white, gypseous substrates as occupied 
by Olearia arckaringensis. 

Symon made a field note on the strong resemblance 
of the Olearia to the two species of Anemocarpa 
erowing on site. These are “paper daisy’ plants that 
develop woody bases and have similar soft whitish to 
erey foliage. Olearia arckaringensis, Ptilotus barkeri 
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and the Anemocarpa species all exhibit a well developed 
capacity to regrow from their woody basal parts, a useful 
adaptation in such an extreme environment. 


Conservation status. The estimated population size 
of less than 250 individuals means that this species is 
at least Endangered (EN), based on criterion D of the 
IUCN 2001 categories adopted by the National Parks 
and Wildlife Coucil (2003). The small population makes 
it especially susceptibe to potential impacts of climate 
change. When revisited in 2004 during a drought, some 
smaller plants of the long-lived species had died and 
many were in poor condition, with only an estimated 
10-15% foliage cover remaining. With this observed 
decline, and in continuation of drought conditions over 
the last few years, it is reasonable to treat the species 
as Critically Endangered (CR), based on IUCN 2001 
criteria [B.2.a & c.(iv)]. 


Etymology. The epithet refers to the only known locality. 
Although ‘Arckaringa’ is thought to be derived from an 
aboriginal name, its origin and meaning have been lost. 


Specimens examined, other than the type 
(all deposited at AD) 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA: Lake Eyre: PJ. Lang BSOP-422, BSOP- 
431, 11 May 2000, 23.2 km direct NNW of Arckaringa HS, 
Arckaringa Station, on breakaway escarpment; A.C. Robinson 
BSOP-270, BSOP-275, BSOP-276, 29 Jun. 2000, 33km [by track] 
NW of Arckaringa H.S.; PJ. Lang BSOP-915 to BSOP-918, 20 
Mar. 2004, Arckaringa Station, SA. 
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Abstract 


A new subspecies of Acacia beckleri Tindale, Acacia beckleri subsp. megaspherica O’ Leary, 
is here recognised, described and illustrated. This new subspecies is restricted to the Flinders 


Ranges, South Australia. 


Introduction 


Several recent publications of Acacia for South 
Australia, Whibley (1986), Whibley and Symon (1992), 
and Maslin (2001a, 2001b,) have informally recognised 
a variant of Acacia beckleri Tindale from the Flinders 
Ranges with exceptionally large flower-heads and thick 
peduncles. This paper presents morphological characters 
that warrant the recognition of this taxon as a distinct 
subspecies. 


Taxonomy 


1. Acacia beckleri Tindale 


in Hj. Eichler, Suppl. Black’s Fl. S. Austral. 173 (1965). — 
Racosperma beckleri (Tindale) Pedley, Bot. J. Linn. Soc. 
92: 248 (1986). — Type citation: “Beckler s.n., Glen to the 
gorge Nothungbulla, Hodginson’s Basin, near the Barrier 
Range, splendid shrub 6 to 10ft. high, thickly foliaged, 
exhaling great fragrance, 15.VI.1861”. Holotype: MEL. 
Isotypes: MEL, NSW. 

Acacia beckleri auct. non Tindale: Costermans, Native Trees 
Shrubs S.E. Austral. 317 (1981), partly; Elliot & Jones, 
Encycl. Austral. Pl. 2: 22 (1982), partly. 

Acacia notabilis auct. non F.Muell.: Benth., Fl. Austral. 2: 
365 (1864), as to N.S.W. specimen cited 

Acacia gladiformis auct. non A.Cunn. ex Benth.: J.M.Black, 
Fl. S. Austral. 2: 280 (1924), fide Tindale, loc. cit. 


Key to subspecies of Acacia beckleri 


Peduncles 1—2 mm wide, (3—) 4-7 mm long (when dry), (50—) 
54—67 flowers per head .............. subsp. beckleri 
Peduncles 2-4 mm wide, (1—) 2-4 (—5) mm long (when dry), 
(74—) 80-140 flowers per head ... subsp. megaspherica 


Acacia beckleri subsp. megaspherica O’ Leary, 
subsp. nov. 


Ab Acacia beckleri Tindale subsp. beckleri peduncularis 
brevibus latis validis, 2-4 mm latis, (1-) 2—4 (—5) mm 
longis in sicco, capitulis flosculum majoribus, (74-) 
80-140 flosculibus per capitula, (9—) 10-15 (—17) mm 
in diametro in sicco. 

Holotypus: Entrance to Wilpena Pound, Flinders 
Ranges, S.A., 20 August 1964, MLE.Phillips 87 (AD 
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96445299 ex CBG). Isotypus: CBG 006590 at CANB, 
Nl. V. 


Shrub to 3 m high, often spreading, branching near 
eround level. Branchlets + terete, obscurely ribbed, 
reddish-brown, often lightly pruinose, glabrous. Stipules 
broadly triangular to rounded, wrinkled, dark reddish 
brown, 1.1 mm wide, margins sparsely ciliolate. 
Phyllodes narrowly elliptic to narrowly oblanceolate 
or oblanceolate, (60—) 90-130 (—200) mm long, (5—) 
8—20 (—24) mm wide, straight or falcate, often long- 
attenuated at the base, coriaceous, thick, green to dull- 
ereen, glabrous; midrib and marginal nerves prominent; 
lateral nerves obscure; apices acute or obtuse and often 
with a short oblique mucro; glands not prominent, 2—5 
on upper margin of phyllode with lowermost at distal 
end of pulvinus. /nflorescences racemose, occasionally 
simple, raceme axes to 55 mm long, stout, minutely 
hairy, often sparsely so with age, commonly with 4—5 
(—8) heads; peduncles (1—) 2-4 (—5) mm long, 2-4 mm 
wide, coarsely longitudinally sulcate when dry, densely 
and minutely hairy; heads globular, large, drying at 
anthesis to (9—) 10-15 (—17) mm diam., (74—) 80—140 
flowered, deep yellow to golden, fragrant; bracteole 
laminae + circular, thick, dark brown, densely white- 
hairy. Flowers 5-merous; sepals 2/3 united, 2 mm long; 
with dense white hairs on calyx lobes; petals 3 mm 
long, densely coated with white-transparent hairs at 
apices and along midrib. Ovary glabrous. Pods linear, 
to 120 mm long, 5—6 mm wide, firmly chartaceous to 
thinly coriaceous, lightly pruinose, glabrous. Seeds 
longitudinal in pods, oblong to elliptic, 4-5 mm long, 
slightly shiny, dark brown to black; funicle short; aril 
clavate. Fig. 1. 


Illustrations. M.H. Simmons, Acacias Austral. 1: 163 
(1981); W.R. Elliot & D.L. Jones, Encycl. Austral. Pl. 
2: 22 (1982); D.J.E. Whibley, Fl. S. Austral. 2: 526 
(1986) (flower head); D.J.E. Whibley & D.E. Symon, 
Acacias S. Austral. 159 (1992) (central flower head); 


de\: da¢norst 
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Fig. 1. Comparison of Acacia beckleri subsp. megaspherica, and Acacia beckleri subsp. beckleri. a-c Acacia beckleri subsp. megaspherica. a 
mature phyllode and flowering raceme; b simple flower in axil; c unopened inflorescence and stout peduncle. d-e Acacia beckleri subsp. beckleri. 
d mature phyllode and flowering raceme; e unopened inflorescence and peduncle. Scale: a, b, d 1 cm; c 4 mm; e 5 mm. a, c G.FGross s.n. 
(AD9/7822019); b PHornsby s.n. (AD9/7/26206); c R.J;Bates 18792; e J.Scougal s.n. (AD9/113112). 


B.R. Maslin (coordinator), WATTLE (CD-ROM, 2001) 
(Acacia beckleri, central flower head in illustration from 
Acacias S. Austral.). 


Distribution. Acacia beckleri subsp. megaspherica 
predominantly occurs as a series of distinct, uniform 
populations in the Flinders Ranges in South Australia, 
from the Gammon Ranges, to Mt Hack, Wilpena Pound 
then south to Black Rock and Waite Hill. It is relatively 
common over a 350 km area (north-south), though 
mostly restricted to ridgetops and rocky outcrops. 

A. beckleri subsp. beckleri occurs on granite hills 
from near Streaky Bay on Eyre Peninsula, east through 
the Gawler Ranges, southern Flinders Ranges (Moockra 
Tower and near Warren Gorge), the Olary Ranges to 
Broken Hill and the Barrier Range, and central western 
New South Wales (Manara Hills). Collections in NSW 
Herbarium from Dubbo and Cobar are annotated as 
possible naturalizations by P. Kodela and T. Tame. 
Several collections from Mount McKinlay in the northern 
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Flinders Ranges appear to be the typical subspecies, and 
may be part of a disjunct isolated population restricted 
to that peak. A. beckleri subsp. megaspherica has been 
collected some 10 km from this peak, and is likely to 
surround this population. Fig. 2. 


Habitat. Occurs in rocky outcrops on hills and ranges. 
Associated species include Callitris glaucophylla 
Joy Thomps. & L.A.S.Johnson, Eucalyptus flindersii 
Boomsma, Bursaria spinosa Cav. subsp. spinosa, Acacia 
aneura F.Muell. ex Benth. var. aneura, A. calamifolia 
Sweet ex Lindl., A. rivalis J.M.Black, A. tetragonophylla 
F.Muell., Eremophila alternifolia R.Br., E. serrulata 
(A.Cunn. ex A.DC.) Druce, Dodonaea lobulata F.Muell. 
and Triodia spp. 


Conservation status. A. beckleri subsp. megaspherica 
is relatively common though it should be noted that 
few young seedlings have been seen by the author. 
Plants observed are suspected to be browsed by euros 
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(Macropus robustus Gould), rock wallabies (Petrogale 
xanthopus Gray) and feral goats (Capra_hircus 
Linnaeus), and ongoing monitoring and control of feral 
animals are recommended. 

Flowering and fruiting period. Flowering has been 
recorded from May to September, and is likely to 
respond to rainfall events. Legumes with mature seeds 
have been collected from October to December. 

Variation. Both subspecies of A. beckleri show a 
degree of phyllode variation. A. beckleri subsp. beckleri 
has narrowly elliptic phyllodes in western New South 
Wales and the Broken Hill area and east of the Flinders 
Ranges. West of the Flinders Ranges phyllodes tend to 
be wider, and narrowly oblanceolate to oblanceolate. 
Hairs on racemes and peduncles can be + golden on 
Eyre Peninsula. These charactors are minor and variable 
and do not warrant any formal recognition. 

Only minor variation appears to occur within the 
population of A. beckleri subsp. megaspherica. Phyllode 
size on specimens from some peaks in the northern 
Flinders Ranges such as Mount Serle can be smaller 
than normal (8 mm wide and 60 mm long), though these 
occur on branches with more typical sized phyllodes 
and may reflect low rainfall or the soil conditions of the 
area. Some specimens on the ranges near Kanyaka have 
rather narrow phyllodes (6 mm wide and 120mm long), 
and may possibly be hybrids with the typical subspecies 
which occur on hills some 30 km to the south. 


Affinities. As noted by Maslin (2001a, b), A. beckleri 
appears to have some affinities with A. ensifolia 
Pedley, and A. pruinocarpa Tindale, which are readily 
recognised by their glabrous peduncles 1—4 cm long, 
golden-hairy bracteole laminae and sepal apices, broader 
pods (9—18mm) and transverse to oblique seeds with 
flat, linear funicles. A. beckleri can be confused with A. 
notabilis F.Muell., which 1s distinguished by its glabrous 
raceme axes and peduncles, grey-green to glaucous 
phyllodes with a single gland (O—3 mm above pulvinus), 
pods 8-13 mm wide and transverse seeds encircled by 
long funicles (funicle 1—2 mm long and not encircling 
seed in A. beckleri). It is also superficially similar to 
A. gladiiformis A.Cunn. ex Benth., and A. toodulya 
O’Leary, which are distinguished by their glabrous 
racemes and peduncles. 


Utilisation. A. beckleri has been cultivated by native 
plant nurseries over many years for its showy flowers. 
Plants from the Flinders Ranges (described here as 
subsp. megaspherica) are particularly known for their 
very large flower-heads, and were illustrated in Simmons 
(1981) and Elliot and Jones (1982) before recognition in 
any formal flora. 


Etymology. The Greek epithet megaspherica was 
chosen due to the large prominent flower-heads of this 
subspecies. 


Common names. No unique common names have been 
recorded for A. beckleri subsp. megaspherica. 
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Fig. 2. Distribution map of Acacia beckleri subsp. megaspherica 
(circles) and Acacia beckleri subsp. beckleri (crosses). 


Selected specimens examined. (ca 134 specimens total) 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA: Peela Rocks, WNW of Kimba, C.R.Alcock 
8990 (AD); The Gorge, 1 km E of Old Boolcoomata Station, 
R.Bates 18792 (AD); c. 1 km S of Black Rock Peak, MC. Catford 
18 (AD; A, AAU, AK nv); c. 8 km W of Moockra Siding, 
M.C. Catford 67 (AD); Wilpena Pound, 30 Nov. 1930, J.B. Cleland 
(AD); Summit of Mount Serle, B.Crisp 439 (AD; CANB, L 
n.v.); Western side of Yourambulla Peak, N.N.Donner 2595 
(AD; AAU, B, NY 7.v.); Gammon Ranges, Main Plateau, south- 
east of North Tusk, Hj. Eichler 12795 (AD; K, L n.v.); Wilpena 
Pound, 19 Aug. 1953, G.F’Gross (AD97822019); Black Hill, 10 
km N of Holowilena HS, 7’Hall 75 (AD); On eastern slopes of 
ridge, north of the Kanyacka Creek, just outside main gateway 
to Partacoona Station, 12 Jun. 1974, P Hornsby (AD97726206); 
Mount Wallaby, ca. 3 km WNW of Kondoolka HS, E.N.S. Jackson 
2071 (AD); Bimbowrie Station, fF’ Jessup 6605 (AD); Tcharkuldu, 
Pildappa Rock, ML.Kammerman 7 (AD); Wilpena Pound, 
R.H.Kuchel 2814 (AD); Gammon Range, Ridge and hilltop east 
of Gammon Hill, 7’R.N.Lothian 3684 (AD; COLO n.v.); Summit 
of Mount McKinlay, 7'R.N.Lothian 3601 (AD; NSW 7.1); 
Plumbago, Ethundra, I Nobbs 56 (AD); | km NE of Warren 
Gorge, M.C.O’Leary 1993 (AD); Ridgetop 2.5 km NE of Mount 
Hack summit, 11C.O’Leary 201] (AD); Bumbumbie Springs, 
Koonamore, 23 Aug. 1930, 7’B.Paltridge (AD95943027); The 
Dyke, 30 Aug. 1977, A. Robinson (AD97747572); Outalpa Station, 
A.G.Spooner 11721 (AD; NE n.v.); Carappee Hill Conservation 
Park, A.G. Spooner 15362 (AD); Upper slopes of Mount Serle, 
D.E.Symon 3992 (AD); Creekline, Wilpena, D.E.Symon 1361 
(AD); Refuge Rock Holes, D.JE.Whibley 2015 (AD); Uno 
Range, NW end near HS, D.J_E. Whibley 7895 (AD). 

New SoutH WALES: Manara Hills, NW of Ivanhoe, D.F/'Blaxell 
664 (NSW); Mootwingee, PE.Conrick 1458 (AD; PERTH 7.v.); 
Broken Hill, Dr MacGillivray 8760 (AD); Purnamoota, c. 25 
km N of Broken Hill, 31 Dec. 1920, A. Morris (AD95944069); 
Broken Hill, 12 Aug. 1949, J Scougal (AD97113112). 
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A key to Aglaia (Meliaceae) in Australia, with a description of a new 
species, A. cooperae, from Cape York Peninsula, Queensland 


Caroline M. Pannell 


Department of Plant Sciences, University of Oxford, 
South Parks Road, Oxford OX1 3RB, United Kingdom 
E-mail: caroline.pannell@plants.ox.ac.uk 


Abstract 


An introduction and a key to the 12 species of Ag/aia Lour. known from mainland Australia 
are presented. Aglaia cooperae, endemic to vine thicket on sand on Silver Plains in the Cape 
York Peninsula of Queensland, is described as new, illustrated and named after the author and 
naturalist, Wendy Cooper. 


Introduction The small or tiny flowers are complex in structure and 
highly perfumed, especially in male plants. All species 
have a fleshy aril. This usually completely surrounds the 
seed, but in A. elaeagnoidea from the Kimberley region, 
it is vestigial and the pericarp is fleshy. The fruits or 
arillate seeds are eaten, and the cleaned seeds dispersed, 


The genus Aglaia Lour., with 120 species currently 
recognised, is the largest in the family Meliaceae. It 
occurs in Indomalesia, Australasia and the Western 
Pacific, from India to Samoa and from southwest China 
to northern Australia (Pannell 1992). Twelve species 
of these small to medium sized, dioecious, tropical oD, | 
trees have been recorded in northern and north-eastern 1 etnies 7 ee 
tropical Australia, mainly on the eastern side of the far | 
north of Queensland, where four or five species are 
endemic, but also in Kimberley, Arnhem, Carpentaria, 
Burdekin and Dawson. All 12 species are found in 
Queensland, two are also found in the Northern Territory 
and one in the Kimberley region of Western Australia. 
During preparation of the Flora of Australia account, 
a new species, A. cooperae, has been recognised. It 1s 
described here and named in honour of Wendy Cooper, 
whose book, illustrated by William T. Cooper, superbly 
evokes the fruits of the Queensland rainforest. 

Amoora 1s included in Aglaia (Pennington & 
Styles 1975). Dehiscence of the fruit is the only 
constant distinguishing feature between the two genera 
(dehiscent in Amoora and indehiscent in Ag/aia), but 
since this is not consistently correlated with any other 
more frequently available character, identification of the 
separate genera, if they were maintained, would often 
not be possible. However, molecular investigation of the 
genus thus circumscribed, suggests that it is paraphyletic 
and that it encompasses three monophyletic lineages, 
section Amoora, section Neoaglaia and section Aglaia 
(Muellner et al. 2005). This investigation also places 
‘Aglaia tomentosa’ from Australia in a different clade 
from specimens of that species from western Malesia, in 
spite of their morphological similarity. Ag/aia ferruginea 
is therefore recognised as distinct from A. tomentosa and 
endemic to Australia in the present account. Additional 
publications on the phylogeny, history and biogeography 
of Ag/aia are 1n press and 1n preparation, but they do not place. 
affect the names of any other Australian Ag/aia species. _Fig, 4. Holotype of Aglaia cooperae Pannell (P/.Forster PIF 17031 BRI). 


rr 
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Key to Australian species of Aglaia 
C&C indicates a page reference to watercolour illustrations of fruits and to line-drawing of leaves in Cooper & Cooper (2004). 


1. Indumentum solely or partly of peltate scales, visible with a hand lens 
2. Scales white or pale brown, numerous or densely covering the lower leaflet surface 


3. Scales thickly coating lower leaflet surface, completely concealing the lamina..................... A. argentea Bl. 
Northern Queensland, Thailand to Solomon Islands — C&C 284 


3: Scales few to numerous but rarely overlapping on lower leaflet surface 


4. Leaflets (1—) 3—7; scales large, numerous on lower leaflet surface ............... A. elaeagnoidea (A.Juss.) Benth. 
North and east Queensland, north-east Western Australia, Indomalesia to New Guinea, 
Vanuatu, Samoan Islands and New Caledonia — C&C 285 

4: Leaflets (S—) 13-19; scales scattered on midrib and occasional elsewhere on lower leaflet 
SUUTACE: Boar tev ee er Bena thy dere ete eee eee tea th en are tet ae ee os Aglaia sp. Lron Range (Legge 21) Pannell 
Northern Queensland, A.si/vestris occurs from Andaman Islands to Solomon Islands 
— C&C 286, as A. silvestris (M.Roem.) Merr. 

2: Scales dark reddish- or purplish-brown, mainly on midrib and scattered elsewhere on lower leaflet 

surface 


5. Flowers with 2 or 3 petals; fruits 3-locular, dehiscent ........ 0.0... 0... ccc ee ce es A. australiensis Pannell 
North-east Queensland — C&C 284 


5: Flowers with 4, 5 or 6 petals; fruits 2-locular, indehiscent 


6. Undersurface of midrib with stellate scales absent or sparse amongst the peltate scales; staminal 
tube with 5 deep lobes, the margins densely hairy and the anthers inserted on the inside .... A. euryanthera Harms 
North-east Queensland, New Guinea — C&C 285 


6: Undersurface of midrib with numerous stellate scales amongst the peltate scales; staminal tube 
not deeply lobed, anthers not hairy 


7. Pits absent or few on leaflet surfaces; staminal tube obovoid with a pin-prick aperture; 
ANTES Oss TONIC a ry vay cece nce Yo, Wages SU Wie AAG hb nee & Mow, oleeTty EA Re oA ke ele ob ah ls A. brassii Merr. & L.M.Perry 
North-east Queensland, New Guinea, Solomon Islands — C&C 284 


7: Pits numerous on one or both leaflet surfaces 
8. Indumentum of peltate scales only; leaflet margins recurved; staminal tube subglobose 
VIC SSATTENGTS nemo ease eden uaa aertee oo ane ath ang Aen woe ed eeatie a-a EA eg ee See ees A. cooperae Pannell 
North-east Queensland — C&C 286, as Ag/aia sp. Silver Plains 
8: Indumentum of peltate scales and stellate hairs; leaflet margins not recurved; staminal 
tube shallowly cup-shaped with 5 anthers ........ 0... 0... cc cece eee ees A. sapindina (F. Muell.) Harms 
North-east Queensland and northern Northern Territory, Maluku to Bougainville — C&C 285 
1: Indumentum of stellate scales or hairs, visible with a hand lens 
9. Flowers with 3 petals; fruits 3-locular, dehiscent 
10. Leaflets with reticulation not subprominent and barely or not at all visible; hairs and scales 
conspicuous, dark reddish-brown; fruits small, maximum 2.5 cm in diameter .............. A. meridionalis Pannell 
North-east Queensland — C&C 285 
10: Leaflets with reticulation subprominent or visible on lower surface when dry; hairs and scales 
inconspicuous, pale brown; fruits large, maximum 8 cm in diameter ............ A. spectabilis (Miq) Jain & Bennet 
North Queensland, India, through Indomalesia and Melanesia to Santa Cruz — C&C 286 
9: Flowers with 4 or 5 petals; fruits 1- or 2-locular, indehiscent 


11. Indumentum of mainly stellate hairs, numerous on lower leaflet surface, sometimes with fewer 
stellate scales interspersed 

12. Hairs with some arms much longer than the rest; reticulation brown on lower leaflet surface 
WUTC CLEN GE Sa tauaspobacteeno as ts at. uel cebu gb hcdoncsiebeer ons ucrigetrie eiybhaaa ae aouaonee A. ferruginea C.T.White & W.D.Francis 
North-east Queensland — C&C 286, as Aglaia tomentosa Teijsm. & Binn. 

12: Hairs with arms all of similar lengths; reticulation usually white or pale brown on lower leaflet 
SUPTACE VIGIL IY 4 ceeceercphmicte ears be tes d opie ah Lacan sec eterno Micke acces a ca ato ua EGE na asta ete Aatdp  iat eater A. brownii Pannell 
North-east Queensland, northern Northern Territory, New Guinea — C&C 285 


11: Indumentum mainly of stellate scales, sparse to numerous on lower leaflet surface, sometimes 
with stellate hairs interspersed 
13. Scales numerous on lower leaflet surface ....... 0... ee eee eens A. brownii Pannell 
North-east Queensland, northern Northern Territory, New Guinea — C&C 285 
13: Scales sparse to densely covering the midrib and scattered on the rest of lower leaflet surface 
14. Pits numerous on the lower leaflet surface; staminal tube shallowly cup-shaped with a 


WIGS AD CIIUINS © Fe sok o5 ale ethnics Meanie ase sash Me ARAM ne ree tie aS yPrh Mev heahy ak ale erent A. sapindina (F.Muell.) Harms 
North-east Queensland and northern Northern Territory, Maluku to Bougainville — C&C 285 


14: Pits absent or few on the lower leaflet surfaces; staminal tube obovoid with pin-prick 
APTS "5 Sad Soap Feel Gla Rh 95 hcl saa esopnar Nec eMe ae ee Se ecaeye ature ra ane eon Bn hed ree aeanoners A. brassii Merr. & L.M.Perry 
North-east Queensland, New Guinea, Solomon Islands — C&C 284 
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by birds such as the Cassowary, Casuarius casuarius 
(Linnaeus, 1758)', Pied Imperial Pigeon, Ducula bicolor 
(Scopoli, 1786)’, Victoria’s Riflebirds, Ptiloris victoriae 
(Gould, 1850)’, Spotted Catbirds, Ailuroedus melanotis 
(G.R.Gray, 1858)* and Wompoo Fruit-doves, Ptilinopus 
magnificus (Temminck, 1821)°. King Parrots, Alisterus 
scapularis (Lichtenstein, 1818), feed on fruits of Aglaia 
ferruginea’, but they are likely to destroy the seeds. 


Taxonomy 
Aglaia Lour. 
FI. Cochinch., 173 (1790), nom. cons. — Type: A. odorata 
Lour. 


Amoora Roxb., Pl. Coromandel 3: 54, t. 258 (1820). — 
Type: A. cucullata Roxb. 

Nemedra A.Juss., Bull. Sci. Nat. Géol. 23: 239 (1830). — 
Type: NV. elaeagnoidea A.Juss. 

Beddomea Hook.f. in Benth. & Hook.f., Gen. Pl. 1(1): 336 
(1862). — Type: B. indica Hook.f. = Aglaia edulis 


(Roxb.) Wall. 
Hearnia F.Muell., Fragm. 5: 55 (1865). — Type: H. 
sapindina F.Muell. 


Trees, dioecious, indumentum of stellate hairs and 
or stellate or peltate scales. Leaves in spirals, usually 
(always in Australia) imparipinnate, sometimes simple 
(not in Australia). Inflorescences axillary panicles, male 
larger than female. Flowers unisexual, male smaller than 
female; similar in structure but male lacks viable ovules 
and female lacks pollen. Petals usually 3 or 5, rarely 
2, 4 or 6, free, aestivation imbricate or quincuncial, 
staminal tube cup-shaped, subglobose or obovoid, 
with an entire or lobed margin, usually without hairs 
or scales, rarely with stellate hairs on the inside of the 
staminal tube (A. cooperae, A. euryanthera) or simple 
hairs on the margins of the anthers (4. euryanthera); 
anthers 3, 5 or 6 (rarely to 21 outside Australia), inserted 
inside staminal tube, sessile, included or protruding 
through the aperture of the staminal tube. Disc absent. 
Ovary with rarely 1, usually 2 or 3 locules (rarely 10 
outside Australia), each with | or 2 ovules; style absent, 
stigma sessile, either ovoid with 2 or 3 (rarely 4 outside 
Australia) apical lobes or depressed-globose. Fruits with 
fibrous pericarp, either a dehiscent loculicidal capsule 
with 3 locules (rarely 4 outside Australia) or indehiscent 
with 1 or 2 locules (rarely 10 outside Australia). Seeds 
plano-convex in shape, 0 or | per locule (rarely 2 
outside Australia); aril rarely vestigial, usually almost or 
completely surrounding the seed. 


' A. australiensis: Stocker & Irvine (1983), Cooper & Cooper 
(2004); A. meridionalis: Cooper & Cooper (2004); A. argentea: 
Cooper & Cooper (2004); A. sapindina: Cooper & Cooper(2004). 


*A. elaeagnoidea: Kenneally & McKenzie (1989). 


>A. sapindina and A. ferruginea (as A. tomentosa): Cooper & 
Cooper (2004). 


*A. sapindina: Cooper & Cooper (2004). 
>A. sapindina: Cooper & Cooper (2004). 
°Cooper & Cooper (2004), as A. tomentosa. 
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Aglaia in Australia (Meliaceae) 


A genus of 120 species distributed in Indomalesia, 
Australasia and the Western Pacific, from India to 
Samoa and from southwest China to northern Australia 
(Pannell 1992). 

The fruits are often more useful than the tiny flowers 
for identifying species of Ag/aia, but mature fruits are 
rarely collected. References to watercolour illustrations 
of the fruits and to line-drawing of the leaves in Cooper 
& Cooper (2004) are indicated in the key to Australian 
species (see opposite page). 

One species in the key, referreed to as Aglaia sp. 
Iron Range (Legge 2/), is known from only one fruiting 
specimen. More material, including flowers, might show 
that this specimen belongs to the species A. silvestris, 
which 1s widespread and variable outside Australia or 
that it is a new species, endemic to Australia. 

General references 


Benth., Fl. Austral. 1: 382-383 (1863); Mig. (as Amoora, 
Aglaia & Aglaiopsis), Ann. Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. 4: 34-59 (1868); 
A.DC. (as Amoora, Beddomea, Aglaia & Hearnia), in A.DC & 
C.DC, Monogr. Phan. 1: 578-592, 599-633 (1878); T.D.Penn. 
& Styles, A Generic Monograph of the Meliaceae, Blumea 22: 
481—483 (1975); Pannell, A Taxonomic Monograph of the Genus 
Aglaia Lour. (Meliaceae), Kew Bull., Addit. Ser. 16 (1992). 


Aglaia cooperae Pannell, sp. nov. 


Affinis A. brassi1 Merr. & L.M.Perry sed foliolis magis 
coriaceis margine recurvo et faciebus foliolorum 
ambabus conspicue foveolatis, flore petalis et antheris 
tribus tantum proviso et tubo staminali apertura latiore 
instructo differt. 

Holotypus: Queensland. Cook District: Silver Plains, 
S of Scrubby Creek and W of Colmer Point, 27 June 
1995, PI. Forster PIF 17031 (BRI, Fig. 1). 

Aglaia sp. (Silver Plains L.J.Webb+ 9734): Jessup in 
R.J.F.Hend., Queensl. Pl. Names & Distrib. 111 (1997); 
Jessup in Bostock & A.E.Holland, Cens. Queensl. FI. 
107 (2007). — Aglaia sp. Silver Plains: B.Hyland et 
al., Austral. Trop. Rain Forest Pl. (2003); W.Cooper & 
W.T.Cooper, Fruits Austral. Trop. Rainforest 286 (2004). 


Illustration. W. Cooper & W.T. Cooper, loc. cit., as 
Aglaia sp. Silver Plains (leaf and leaflet only). 


Small tree or multi-stemmed shrub 3—6 m high; 
bark pale reddish-brown, flaking in thick oblong scales. 
Twigs, petioles, rachis and petiolules, inflorescences, 
infructescences, calyces and fruits densely covered 
with, dark reddish-brown peltate scales, which have 
a fimbriate margin, numerous to dense on midrib of 
leaflets below, absent or few on rest of lower surface. 
Leaves 6.5—20.5 cm long, 8—20 cm wide; petiole 1.5—7 
cm. Leaflets 5—7, elliptical, 2.5-9 cm long, 1-3 cm 
wide, coriaceous, margin slightly recurved, cuneate at 
base, rounded or acuminate at apex, the obtuse acumen 
to c. 5 (-10) mm long; lateral veins 9-11, curved 
upwards near the margin and anastomosing, reticulation 
usually subprominent below and sometimes above; 
upper and lower leaflet surfaces with numerous pits. 
Inflorescence 2.5—3 cm long. Flowers 2.5—3 mm long, 
2.5—3 mm wide, pedicel c. 2 mm long. Calyx cup- 
shaped, divided into 5 rounded lobes. Petals 3, densely 
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b,d 1mm. a, b P/.Forster PIF 17031 
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d lower leaf surface. Scale: a, c 1 cm 


¢ fruiting branch; 


b flower 


Fig. 2. Aglaia cooperae. a flowering branch 
b, c B.Hyland 10296. 
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covered with scales on the exposed surfaces. Staminal 
tube c. 2.2 mm long and c. 2.2 mm wide, subglobose, 
aperture triangular, c. 1 mm wide; tube thickened below 
anthers and with numerous pale brown stellate scales 
on the inner surface. Anthers 3, c. 0.5 mm long, c. 0.7 
mm wide, ovoid, sessile, inserted in the uppermost 1/4 
of the tube and just protruding. Ovary c. 1.2 mm long c. 
1 mm wide, stigma sessile with two minute apical lobes, 
loculi two, each with two ovules. Infructescence 4.4—7.5 
cm long, c. 1.5 cm wide. Fruit 1.7—2.5 cm long, 1—2 cm 
wide, subglobose, orange brown. Seed 1, enclosed in a 
brown aril. Fig. 2. 


Distribution and habitat. Endemic to Australia. Occurs 
to the east of the MclIlwraith Range on the Cape York 
Peninsula, Queensland, from the Nesbit River south of 
Iron Range to Massy Creek on Silver Plains, between 
latitudes 13°33’ and 13°53’ S. It 1s common in the 
Silver Plains area. Grows mainly in semi-deciduous or 
deciduous vine thickets, usually on (ancient) sand dunes, 
in evergreen notophyll thicket or rain forest, at altitudes 
between 20 and 70 m. Associated species recorded are: 
Beilschmedia peninsularis B.Hyland, Canthium spp.., 
Eugenia spp., Xanthostemon youngii C.T.White & 
W.D.Francis and 7erminalia sericocarpa F.Muell. 


Note. Aglaia cooperae differs from A. brassii Merr. & 
L.M.Perry in that the leaflets are more coriaceous, the 
leaflet margins are recurved and both leaflet surfaces are 
conspicuously pitted. The flower differs from that of A. 
brassii in that there are only three petals, the staminal 
tube has a wider aperture and there are only three 
anthers. This species belongs to sect. Aglaia, because 
the fruit is indehiscent, but three petals are not found in 
any other species in this section and three anthers are 
not found in any other species in the genus. The bark, 
which is flaking in thick scales, is also unusual for sect. 
Aglaia (Fig. 3). 


Etymology. The species is named after author and 
naturalist Wendy Cooper, who drew my attention to this 
species as distinct from Aglaia brassii (in litt.; Cooper 
& Cooper 2004). 


Specimens examined 


QUEENSLAND: Cook District: Scrubby Ck between the Rocky 
and Chester Rivers, Silver Plains Stn, 13 Nov 1990, D.G. Fell 
02249 (QRS); 4.5 km WSW of the Nesbit R. mouth, 57 km 
NE of Coen, Silver Plains SLPF, Cape York Peninsula, 17 Aug. 
1993, D.G.Fell, R.Jensen, G.Barnes DGF 3450 (BRI); 3 km 
N of Massey Ck Crossing, Silver Plains Stn, 15 June 1992, P/ 
Forster, G.Sankowsky & M.C.Tucker PIF 10578 (QRS); Nesbit 
R. near mouth, Silver Plains, 4 July 1997, PI. Forster, R. Jensen, 
M.C. Tucker PIF 21373 (BRI); Between Massey Ck and Rocky 
R., 20 Feb. 1980, B. Hyland 10296 (FHO, QRS); Silver Plains, 2 
km N of Rocky R., 22 June 1999, G.Sankowsky 01678 (QRS); 8 
km N of crossing on Massey Ck, on road between Silver Plains 
Stn and Rocky R., Oct 1969, L./J. Webb & J.G.Tracey 9734 (BRI, 
FHO). 
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Remnant horticultural plants at the site of the 
former Newman’s Nursery, 1854—1932 


Rosemary L. Taplin* & David E. Symon? 


“P.O. Box 227, St Agnes, South Australia 5097 


’ State Herbarium of South Australia, Plant Biodiversity Centre, 
P.O. Box 2732, Kent Town, South Australia 5071 


Abstract 


A list and commentary 1s provided of garden plants that have survived at the ‘Water Gully’ 
nursery site of C.F. Newman & Son, in the Anstey Hill Recreation Park, 20 km north-east of 
Adelaide. Thirty-five species are considered to be naturalised at the site, include Buddleja 
dysophylla (Benth.) Radk., Myrtus communis L., Noltea africana (L.) Endl., Prunus mahaleb L. 
and Wigandia urens var. caracasana (Kunth) D.N.Gibson. Consideration 1s given as to whether 
some of the horticulturally rare single old plants that have not naturalised should be regarded as 
heritage plants in the context of the listing of the site on the State Heritage Register, due to the 
historical significance of the former nursery and gardens. 


Introduction 


Introduced horticultural plants have become a major 
source of weeds in Australia. It is difficult to predict 
which species will naturalise and which will not. Garden 
plant introductions are also the dominant source of new 
naturalised plants and weeds in Australia. Fourteen of the 
20 weeds of National Significance are of horticultural 
origin. Mulvaney (1991) found that more woody species 
were introduced deliberately than were herbs — a result 
that reflects the predominance of woody species from 
the very earliest years of European settlement. A more 
recent analysis of the Australian naturalised flora as a 
whole showed that about two thirds of the total number 
of species that had naturalised between 1971 and 1995 
had been originally introduced deliberately, mostly for 
ornamental horticulture (Groves & Hosking 1998). 
Of the 2,779 introduced plant species known to be 
established in the Australian environment in 2005, 1,831 
(or 66%) are escaped garden plant species (Groves et al. 
2005). 


In South Australia about one third of recorded 
species are alien and of these, many are garden escapes. 
Species in the early stages of naturalisation, especially 
those from horticulture and agriculture have been poorly 
documented by botanists. More emphasis has been 
placed on indigenous species, and cultivated or garden 
escapees have not been adequately collected. This is 
reflected in the low numbers of herbarium collections of 
naturalised species, some of which have the potential to 
become serious weeds (Hosking et al. 2003). 


The site of the former Newman’s Nursery and garden 
at Anstey Hill (Fig. 3), in the foothills of the Mt Lofty 
Ranges north-east of Adelaide, is an example of the 
persistence of some exotic species planted between the 
late 1840s and 1932. 
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An account of the Newman family and of the 
early history of the “Model Nursery’ of C.F. Newman 
& Son was published in Australian Garden History 
(Middlemis 2003). A plan of the layout of the site and 
a photograph of the house and nearby buildings, as well 
as a bibliography was included. The garden or current 
remnant exotic plants were not discussed. 

This paper aims to record the horticultural species 
persisting after 160 years and to assess whether they 
are naturalised or naturalising at the site. Only taxa 
considered to be original plants or derived from the 
former nursery or its gardens are included. 

According to Hosking et al. (2007), ‘Naturalised’ 
refers to non-native taxa that have been reproducing 
(sexually or vegetatively) in the wild for at least one 
generation. ‘Naturalising’ refers to taxa growing in the 
wild, but not yet reproducing or spreading vegetatively. 

Groves et al. (2005) has similar concepts: 
‘Naturalised species’ are from outside the region in 
question and can maintain populations in the wild 
without cultivation. ‘Invasive plants’ are naturalised 
species that are spreading. 

These definitions for ‘naturalised’ would then appear 
to include all planted species at the site. More useful 
for management of this heritage-listed site would be a 
record of species that are actually spreading or invading 
bushland. 

While many of the species listed here already have a 
record of naturalisation, either in S.A. or interstate, it is 
of interest to document their spread from a known site 
of origin and date of planting. 

This paper reports long term observation over 25 
years of the planted species at the nursery site. We hope 
that this will be used as a basis for the control of those 
species judged to be naturalising and at risk of becoming 
naturalised, or which are already environmental weeds. 
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Fig. 1. Newman's nursery complex and homestead in 1890, looking north-east up Water Gully. (Photograph reproduced with the permission of the State 


Library of South Australia). 


It might also be a guide to assessing, which species have 
shown no sign of spreading during this period, despite 
the Ash Wednesday fire of 1983, and hence might be 
considered as ‘heritage plants’ to be left as an example 
of what once was grown at this now Heritage listed site. 


History 


Charles Frederick Newman, born Carl Friedrich 
Neumann, bought 68 acres of land in the District 
Council of Highercombe in the late 1840s. The property 
in heavily timbered hills was named “Water Gully” after 
the large number of springs. Newman initially cleared 
this 68 acres which was laid out as house and garden, 
orchard, nursery and market garden (Burgess 1909). 

Terraced hillsides and stone water races constructed 
along the Water Gully creekline are still in existence 
(Smith et al. 2005). Stone rainwater tanks inside the 
shade houses helped in water management. A boiler 
room with two furnaces provided hot water piped to 
maintain plants such as over 300 varieties of orchid, in 
the hot houses (Middlemis 2003). 

By 1856 the property was already operating as a 
nursery and orchard. Later additions increased its size to 
almost 500 acres. An 1860 woodcut print of the “Water 
Gully” site, used on the cover of the original catalogue 
depicts hot houses already well-established. 
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The range of plants stocked was extensive, with 
comprehensive catalogues being issued. The property 
became a ‘showpiece’ of the colony and by 1875 
became known as the ‘Model Nursery’, operated by 
C.F.Newman & Son (Swinbourne 1982). 


By the 1880s the nursery had grown to include 12 
glass and hothouses and three extensive stone-walled 
shadehouses (Fig. |). There were 90 acres of fruit trees 
producing mainly apples, pears, plums and cherries, as 
well as providing nursery stock. Other stock included 
hardy outdoor plants, tropical species and rare exotics, 
shrubs, trees, palms, ferns, ornamental grasses, bulbs, 
vegetables and herbs. In 1892 a retail outlet for the 
nursery was opened in Rundle Street selling seeds, 
cut flowers and floral displays, as well as offering 
horticultural services (Swinbourne 1982). 


Towards the end of the century substantial annual 
catalogues were issued (Swinbourne 1982). These are 
now rare. The 1894—5 Catalogue comprised almost 200 
pages with colour illustrations, including descriptions of 
many rare and unusual plants, an impressive production 
for the time. Several Australian plants such as Sturt’s 
Desert Pea, Swainsona formosa (G.Don.) Joy Thomps., 
were listed, together with an imported German collection 
of seed and live plants. 
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After the death of C.F. Newman in 1899, his widow 
and a son, F.C. Newman continued to manage the 
business. Following a storm in 1913, the glasshouses and 
stock sustained irreparable damage from hail. A further 
storm and flooding caused almost total destruction. This 
was followed by a drought. After struggling to rebuild 
the nursery, F.C. Newman and his wife left in 1925 to 
establish a new nursery at Tea Tree Gully. 


Stock of the camellias and persimmon was taken 
to the present nursery (J. Hall, pers. comm., from his 
erandmother’s memories) and are still grown there 
today. His descendants carry on the business at this site. 
Another son helped his mother to manage the remains 
of the former nursery until 1932, when she died and 
the property was sold. The name C.F. Newman & Son 
was then transferred to the present site, which now 
specialises in camellias. 


Following its sale ’Water Gully‘ was operated as a 
dairying and grazing property and then used for sheep 
crazing. The seventy-year old conifers that lined the 
track from Anstey Hill Road (now Lower North East 
Road) to the homestead were cut down for packing 
cases (Brittle et al. 1990). The hillside behind the 
buildings was quarried for roadworks. By the 1940s 
the original nursery site was abandoned and natural 


Fig. 2. Ruins of Newman's nursery and homestead in 2005, looking north-east from above the quarry up Water Gully. (Photograph by R.L. Taplin). 
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vegetation resumed growth amongst the gardens. 
Photographs taken in 1963 show large camellia bushes 
still flowering, tall Blue Cedar, Norfolk Island Pines 
and other large conifers, a 10 m high palm (no longer 
present), magnolias, fruit trees and beds of snowflakes, 
jyonquils and daffodils (Brittle et al. 1990). 

Twenty years later, the entire site was burnt in the 
Ash Wednesday bushfire of 1983. Many exotic species 
were destroyed. Many have responded to fire by 
producing multiple trunks from burnt bases, with the 
original trunks still visible. Others have suckered or 
produced seedlings, spreading from the original planted 
trees into bushland. 

After being partly protected within Engineering & 
Water Supply land and listed as an historic site on the 
South Australian State Heritage Register, the “Water 
Gully” site became part of Anstey Hill Recreation Park 
in 1989. Walls of the house and out buildings with ruins 
of the shade and hothouses and wells can still be seen at 
the “Water Gully” site, as well as regrowth of numerous 
exotic species (Fig. 2). 


Current Management 


The National Parks staff who are responsible for 
managing the site, in the past, have regarded the exotic 
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Fig. 3. Photograph of the site of the former Newman's Nursery at Anstey Hill Recreation Park, 
Adelaide. (Aerial photography courtesy of Mapland, Department for Environment and Heritage, 


S.A). 


plants at the former nursery as ‘weeds’. The Draft 
Management Plant (DEH 2006) now states that “the ruins 
and exotic plantings of the Newman’s Nursery will be 
managed to conserve historic values and provide visitors 
with appropriate access and interpretive information. 
Exotic plant species associated with the historic nursery 
will be monitored and steps taken to prevent their spread 
from this Heritage Site.” The management strategy 1s 
to “Conserve introduced plants of heritage significance 
within the Newman’s Nursery Heritage Site, and control 
those introduced plants that threaten the integrity of the 
site and those that escape from the site.” 


Many of the naturalised species, such as Ailanthus 
altissima, Robinia pseudoacacia and Ulmus spp. on the 
hillsides, as well as Wigandia urens var. caracasana , 
Aloe spp. and Vinca major around the ruins have indeed 
become problems and need to be controlled. 


In the 1980s a program of spraying and bull-dozing 
species of Ailanthus, Robinia and Ulmus_ initially 
resulted in substantial reduction in numbers, but not in 
eradication of these species. They have again produced 
hundreds of saplings to 2-4 m high, despite intermittent 
cutting and swabbing treatment by the ’Friends of Parks‘ 
eroup. Contractors cut down non-suckering trees, such 
as Aesculus hippocastrum and Hymenosporum flavum, 
which enabled rapidly spreading bulbs (e.g. Amaryllis 
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belladonna, Narcissus spp. and Allium 
ampeloprasum) to cover the bare 
hillside. 

Following a_ report to the 
Department of Environment and 
Heritage (DEH) of the recent spread 
of Noltea africana in W.A. (D. 
Bickerton, pers. comm.), spraying 
of this species was carried out in the 
creekline upstream from the ruins. 
(The W.A. plants were reported as 
| growing vigorously and spreading 
/ along a creek in a reserve near 
Darlington). | Unfortunately, — the 
contractor left hundreds of plants in 
» the creekline upstream from the ruins 
and scattered trees downstream. This 
® 1s particularly evident in permantently 
mes wet sections of the creek upstream 
‘748 from the cottage ruin. Thickets of up 
to 3 m across of 5m high plants still 
remain. Stands of hundreds of smaller 
plants are still present in the same 
creekline outside the nursery site, near 
the park’s western boundary. 

The Newman’s Nursery site is 
i724 listed in the South Australian State 
eee Heritage Register. “The Development 
~— Act 1993 provides the legislative 
control for future activities that affect 
the context of the place” (DEH 2006). 
The status of ‘protected’ as a heritage 
site applies only to the ruins of the buildings rather than 
to the nursery site and the old gardens (State Heritage 
Register Office, pers. comm.). It appears from the above 
statement in the management plan that there 1s the ability 
to control activities detrimental to the site as well. 

A 2005 study for the Hills Face Zone Cultural 
Heritage Project (Smith et al. 2005) concludes that “the 
statement of significance of the Newman’s nursery site 
does not take into account Water Gully, the cultural 
landscape that was the nursery beyond the buildings”’. 
It states that “this valley has made a significant 
contribution to understanding colonial land use patterns 
and the technologies that European colonists brought 
to the Adelaide Hills. It has been identified as a rare 
example of a relict landscape.” 


Site observations 


In the 1970s, R. Taplin first visited the site and 
observed the 4 m high camellias with red, white or 
pink flowers, as well as the 10 m high Blue Cedar and 
Norfolk Island Pine. There was prolific spread of bulb 
species such as snowflakes, jonquils and daffodils along 
the flattened valley floor of Water Gully. 

Most of the large single trees were part of the 
extensive garden area shown in the 1860 photographs 
of “Water Gully” nursery and garden. More recent 
photographs of the nursery site taken in 1963 (Brittle et 
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al. 1990) show that many of the original plants were still 
surviving until the 1983 fire. 

The destruction of the camellias, Norfolk Island 
Pine, Blue Cedar & other conifers was observed on a 
1983 visit following the Ash Wednesday bushfire. The 
Kauri Pine & oak survived the fire but bore large scars 
in the bark for the height of the trunk. 

In 1987 R. Taplin accompanied M. Mulvaney, a 
Ph.D. student from the Australian National University, 
Canberra, to the site for his study of garden species, 
which are becoming bushland invaders (Mulvaney 1991). 
Many of the fire resistant species were resprouting from 
burnt bases. Others such as Ailanthus altissima, Robinia 
pseudoacacia and Ulmus spp. had suckered prolifically, 
spreading from the original planted trees to cover the 
hillside north and east of the ruins and into bushland. 
He noted the spread of A. altissima, already a serious 
environmental weed in eastern Australia. 

Wigandia urens var. caracasana appeared to have 
spread from seed, as many plants are growing in the 
quarry wall. Some have since been removed in the clean- 
up of the site in prepartion for the erection of Heritage 
site signage in late 2007, but many still remain. 

Other plants such as Agave americana and 
Chasmanthe floribunda have spread vegetatively to 
increase their clump size, but have not spread beyond 
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their original location. Bulb species, particularly 
Narcissus spp. and Arum italicum, have spread clonally 
to cover a wide area, sometimes encroaching into 
bushland. 

From 2005 to 2007 many more species became 
apparent when flowering in summer. By 2007, eighty- 
seven planted species have been recorded, nine of which 
have become extinct at the site through fire or removal 
(Table 1). 

Of the species recorded, 36 have been observed to 
be naturalised at the site (Table 1). Of these, only three 
were not recorded as naturalised in Barker et al. (2005). 

Buddleja dysophylla has spread from one plant in 
1987 to a thicket measured at 25 m long by 3 m wide 
and extending up into gum trees. It had not been seen 
to produce flowers until 2005. Prunus mahaleb was 
already widespread and naturalised in 1987, but not 
recognised until fruit was seen and a collection made 
in 2005. Corymbia ficifolia had not previously been 
observed to naturalise but there are two trees 1.5 and 4 
m high, away from the old parent clumps, so it would 
appear to be incipiently naturalising. Three younger 
saplings have since died in the 2007 drought. Narcissus 
xincomparabilis is still restricted to a small number in 
a garden area but in a photograph taken 1963, 20 years 
before the Ash Wednesday fire (Brittle et al. 1990), large 
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Table 1. Newman's Nursery alien species listed in the Census of South 
Australian Vascular Plants (Barker et al. 2005). Itis indicated, whether 
a taxon Is naturalised (N) or naturalising (n) at the site. Species not 
extant at the nursery site in 2007 are listed as extinct (X). 


Taxon Status 
Acacia baileyana EMuell. n 
Acacia podalyriifolia A Cunn. ex G.Don 4 


Aesculus hippocastanum L. 

Agapanthus praecox subsp. orientalis (FM. Leight.) n 
EM. Leight. 

Agave americana L. 

Ailanthus altissima (Mill.) Swingle 

Allium ampeloprasum L. 

Aloe arborescens Mill. 

Aloe maculata A\l. 

Amaryllis belladonna L. 

Arbutus unedo L. 

Arum italicum Mill. 

Asparagus officinalis L. 

Brachychiton populneus (Schott & Endl.) R.Br. 
subsp. populneus 

Ceanothus thyrsiflorus Eschsch. 

Chamaerops humilis L. 

Chasmanthe floribunda (Salisb.) N.E.Br. 

Crataegus azarolus L. 

Crataegus monogyna Jacq. 

Cydonia oblonga Mill. 

Erica arborea L. 

Ficus carica L. 

FHledera helix L. subsp. helix 

Flypericum calycinum L. 

Ilex aquifolium L. 

Leucojum aestivum L. 

Malus pumila Mill. 

Myrtus communis L. 

Narcissus pseudonarcissus L. 

Narcissus tazetta L. 

Nerium oleander L. 

Noltea africana (L.) Endl. 

Pandorea pandorana (Andrews) Steenis subsp. 
pandorana 

Polygala myrtifolia L. 

Populus nigra L. 

Prunus cerasifera Ehth. 

Prunus domestica L. subsp. domestica 

Prunus dulcis (Mill.) D.A.Webb 

Punica granatum L. 

Quercus robur L. 

Rhamnus alaternus L. 

Robinia pseudoacacia L. 

Ulmus procera Salisb. 

Ulmus x hollandica Mill. 

Viburnum tinus L. 

Vinca major L. 

Viola odorata L. 

Wigandia urens vat. caracasana (Kunth) 
D.N.Gibson 

Extinct species 4 

Number of naturalised species 27 


Number of naturalising species 2) 
Total number of species 48 
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colonies were covering the valley floor in the area of the 
former bulb beds. 

Of the 48 plants at the site recorded as already 
naturalised in S.A. (Barker et al. 2005), 10 have not 
naturalised at the nursery site (Table 1). Some of the 
records in the S.A. Census are of single persisting old 
plants, rather than truly naturalised species. 

Nine species have died or been removed since 1987 
and no seedlings were found at their former locations. 
Six of these were single plants; three of the trees 
Agathis robusta, Araucaria heterophylla and Cedrus 
atlantica were destroyed in the 1983 fire, and three 
shrubs Cydonia oblonga, Lagerstroemia indica and 
Citharexylum spinosum have died or been removed 
since 1987. Populus nigra, Acacia podalyriifolia and 
Hedera helix subsp. helix have been removed. 


Comments on the List of Species 
collected from the Site 


The following section contains a list of 87 
horticultural species recorded at the former nursery 
site, with a brief description and country of origin 
given, as well as their current state and location within 
the site. These records are based on collections for the 
State Herbarium of South Australia (AD) of remnant 
exotics from the former garden and nursery site by R. 
Taplin since 1987. From July 2005 to 2007 many more 
species were photographed and collections made, with 
GPS locations recorded. All of the species described 
here have regrown since the 1983 fire, which may 
have caused some to spread. Species observed to have 
regrown with multiple trunks from burnt bases were 
photographed and recorded. 

Specimens of most species described were deposited 
at AD, with collection numbers of R.L.Taplin given. 
Nine were unable to be collected for reasons stated in 
the notes. Five of these are presumed extinct. 

Few other collectors have deposited material at AD 
from planted species at the nursery site. The name and 
collection number of those who have are cited. Nine 
species seen or collected previously but not extant at 
the site in 2007 are listed as ‘presumed extinct’, as no 
seedlings have appeared in the 25 years since the fire. 

Species were identified by referring to relevant State 
and overseas floras and other publications listed in the 
references. Descriptions of exotic taxa and region of 
origin were from Flora Europaea, Flora of Southern 
Africa, Flora of North America, Flora of Japan, Flora 
of China and other publications given in the references. 

The naturalised status of each species in S.A. and 
elsewhere in Australia was determined by referring to 
State and interstate censuses (Barker et al 2005; Bostock 
& Holland 2007; Buchanan 2007; Western Australian 
Herbarium 1998-; Kerrigan & Albrecht 2007; National 
Herbarium of N.S.W. 1999-; Walsh & Stajsic 2007) and 
Australia’s Virtual Herbarium (CHAH 2007). For the 48 
taxa already listed as naturalised in S.A., nomenclature 
and authorship follows the current Census of the state 
(Barker et al. 2005). Common names are those used in 
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eFloraSA (State Herbarium of S.A. 2007) or in relevant 
publications. 

The names of 39 additional species were determined 
using State and overseas floras and other publications. 
The International Plant Name Index (Plant Name Project 
2008) and Australian Plant Census (CHAH 2005—) were 
used to determine currently accepted names, authorities 
and native range of taxa. Author citation follows 
Brummitt & Powell (1992). The above listed censuses 
were also consulted to determine the status of taxa listed 
as naturalised in other states. 

At the site, species were considered by R. Taplin 
to be naturalised, if a self-sustaining population is 
persisting or spreading vegetatively, or sexually away 
from the original source. 

The spread of Wigandia urens var. caracasana, 
Noltea africana and Ailanthus altissima was recorded 
with a GPS, taking sighting points of the boundaries 
of the populations, as well as of outlying plants. The 
coordinates were plotted onto an aerial photo of the site 
(provided by Mapland, DEH). Fig. 8 and 15 illustrate 
this for N. africana and W. urens var. caracasana, 
respectively. 

Kloot’s (1986) study of the date of first introduction 
into South Australia of species now naturalised was 
consulted. Thirty-two plants were listed by Kloot as 
early introductions. The date from Kloot is given for 
each of these species. 

D. Symon made a detailed examination of the only 
remaining Newman’s Nursery catalogue, now held 
in the South Australiana Collection of the Mortlock 
Library (Newman 1894-1895), in order to determine 
which species still present were stocked at that time. 
This is referred to as ‘the Catalogue’. All but 25 of these 
species were listed in the 1894-1895 Catalogue. All 
species commented on below are listed in the Catalogue 
except for the 25 species with the comment ‘Not listed 
in the 1894-5 Catalogue.’ Some species were listed 
under former names and others may have been included 
amongst the numerous cultivars. The nursery continued 
for almost 40 years after this Catalogue was produced, 
allowing plenty of time for more species to be added to 
the stock as well as to the gardens. Each species listed 
contains some comments on its use as a garden plant. 


List of species remaining at the site of 
Newman’s Nursery 

Acacia baileyana F.Muell. LEGUMINOSAE 
Cootamundra Wattle 
DESCRIPTION: Small tree to 6 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Cootamundra area, N.S.W. 
FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1893 as the date of first 
introduction in SA. Earliest records in the State Herbarium of 
South Australia (AD) are from Tepper in 1895. 
NOTES: In 2006 three small trees were growing beneath the oak 
tree, in the former garden area east of Newman’s homestead. 
In 1987 the original trees that had been burnt in 1983 had 
produced 25 saplings 2 m high. These must have died or been 
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removed, since only three remained in 2006. They have not 
spread at the site but have the potential to do so. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue, but highly 
likely to have been grown in the garden, since it 1s one of the 
most popular cultivated wattles. 
sTATUS: Naturalised in all states of Australia except N.T. 
VoucHER: R.L. Taplin 20 (AD). 


Acacia podalyriifolia A.Cunn. ex G.Don 
Mount Morgan Wattle 

DESCRIPTION: small tree to 5 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Qld and northern N.S.W. 
FIRST RECORD: Not mentioned in Kloot (1986). Plants 
naturalising at the site of AD collections in 1987 have since 
died or been removed. The next record is in 1995 from 
Morialta Conservation Park, where they may also have been 
removed. 

NOTES: This was collected in 1987 when M. Mulvaney visited 
the site with R. Taplin to record bushland invasive species. It 
was growing at the upper edge of the eastern garden area that 
had been burnt in 1983. Fifty saplings up to 2.5 m high had 
erown in the ash bed and were spreading into bushland 

Acacia paradoxa DC. and eucalypts have now overgrown 
this area and no saplings were present in 2006. They may have 
been removed. It is presumed extinct at the site as no seedlings 
have appeared during the 20 year period of observation. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894-1895 Catalogue, but one of 
the most popular cultivated wattles and probably part of the 
garden. 
sTATUS: Naturalised in S.A. and in all other states except N.T., 
elsewhere in N.S.W., listed as incipiently naturalised in Vic. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 21, M.Mulvaney 68 (AD). 


LEGUMINOSAE 


Acca sellowiana (O.Berg.) Burret MYRTACEAE 
Pineapple Guava 
DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 2 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Brazil. 
NOTES: One 4 m wide, multi-trunked shrub is growing next to 
Cussonia spicata and Chaenomeles japonica, near the lilac- 
flowered Magnolia <soulangea, in a former garden west of the 
ruins. These shrubs can be seen in a 1963 photograph (Brittle 
et al. 1990) and have regrown since the 1983 fire. It has not 
spread at the site but may have increased in size. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue but likely to 
have been nursery stock and part of the gardens. 

An evergreen, spreading shrub grown for its bicoloured 
flowers and aromatic green fruit. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1092 (AD). 
Aesculus hippocastanum L. HIPPOCASTANACEAE 
Common Horse-chestnut 
DESCRIPTION: Tree to 25 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Eastern Europe. 
FIRST RECORD: In 1987 M. Mulvaney recorded 20 saplings, 4 m 
high, spreading from parent plants along a roadside in Belair 
National Park. 
NOTES: A collection was made from one plant in the former 
garden area north of the ruins in 1989, from regrowth following 
the 1983 fire. The trees were cut down by contractors in the 
1990s, but in 2006 four plants were re-shooting from bases, to 
form 1.5 to 2 m high and wide bushy shrubs. 

It has not spread from the original plants. 

This large deciduous tree is widely grown in cool temperate 
regions. 
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Not listed in the Catalogue but grown as part of the extensive 
display gardens. 
STATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia but listed in 
Barker et al. (2005) as doubtfully naturalised, as a result of the 
record from M. Mulvaney in 1987. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 158, 1104 (AD). 


Agapanthus praecox Willd. subsp. orientalis 
(F.M.Leight.) F.M.Leight. LILIACEAE 
Agapanthus 
DESCRIPTION: Herb with inflorescence spikes to 1.5m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Native of South Africa (Cape Province, 
Natal). 
FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives the earliest date in S.A. as 
1845, under an earlier name, A. africanus (L.) Hoffmans. 
NOTES: Three small clumps are established or persisting 
amongst large clumps of Agave americana and Aloe spp. 
near an old stone retaining wall behind the former homestead. 
Several plants are growing amongst Amaryllis and Hypericum 
calycinum on the northern hillside in a former garden area 
behind the ruins of the dairy. These may have died in the 2007 
drought. 

It has not spread beyond this localised area and is not 
spreading into surrounding bushland, but may have the 
potential to do so. 

Widely grown in domestic and park gardens. This has been 
observed as becoming an invasive garden species in moist 
areas of the Adelaide Hills, with a few reports of populations 
in bushland (P. Tucker, pers. comm.). 

STATUS: Naturalised in W.A., Qld, N.S.W., Vic., Tas. and 
questionably established in S.A. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1107 (AD). 


Agathis robusta (C.Moore ex F.Muell.) F.M.Bailey 
Kauri Pine ARAUCARIACEAE 
DESCRIPTION: Tree to 20 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: NE Qld, New Guinea and New Zealand. 
NOTES: One 20 m high tree of this dry rainforest species was 
srowing above a gully on the hillside east of the homestead. 
This area is shown in old photographs from around 1880s, as 
an open lawn area with scattered conifers. It survived the 1983 
Ash Wednesday bushfire, but almost all of its bark was burnt 
except for a narrow strip and it later died or was cut down. 
It was identified by Herbarium staff from a fallen branch 
segment. 

It is presumed extinct, as no seedlings have appeared in the 
25 years since the fire. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894-1895 Catalogue, but 
numerous exotic conifers are shown in the 1860 woodcut used 
to illustrate the cover of the original catalogue of plants. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 

VOUCHER: No voucher specimen was collected, as the tree was 
too high in 1987 and has since died. 
Agave americana L. AGAVACEAE 
Century Plant 

DESCRIPTION: Succulent plant with spined leaves to 2 m 
producing inflorescence spikes to 9 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Mexico. 

FIRST RECORD: First introduced into S.A. in 1840 (Kloot 1986). 
NOTES: A large patch of both green and variegated forms is still 
erowing in front of an old retaining wall next to the former 
buggy shed. A tall flower spike was produced in 2006. Aloe 
spp. and Agapanthus praecox subsp. orientalis are growing 
amongst it. 
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Often cultivated, with many long lasting relic populations, 
due to its suckering habit. 

The large patch has probably increased in size but has not 
spread outside of a small localised area. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue, but part of 
the garden in front of the retaining wall. 

STATUS: Naturalised in S.A., Qld, N.S.W., Vic. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1105, 1120 (AD). 
Ailanthus altissima (Mill.) Swingle = SIMAROUBACEAE 
Tree of Heaven 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 20 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: China. 

FIRST RECORD: First introduced into S.A. in 1856. (Kloot 
1986). 

NOTES: Hundreds of suckers from two mature trees burnt on 
Ash Wednesday 1983 are covering the hillside in the former 
garden area north of ruins. They are growing with suckering 
and seeding Robinia and amongst Hypericum calycinum, 
Allium ampeloprasum and Amaryllis belladonna. 

On his 1987 collecting trip to the site, M. Mulvaney 
mentioned that this species has become a Serious environmental 
weed covering extensive areas in N.S.W. 

Despite extensive bull-dozing, cutting and spraying over 
many years, hundreds of plants, some now 4 m high are still 
spreading into surrounding bush. The boundaries were plotted 
at 180 m from east to west, with scattered plants extending for 
125 m north to the brow of the hill in bushland. 

It is well established at the site but to date none of the 
next generation has produced seed. It 1s the most invasive of 
planted species at the site. 

A long-leaved deciduous tree, less popular now due to its 
ageressive suckering habit. Many colonies of suckers persist 
and spread, as these have since the 1983 fire. 

STATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., Qld, N.S.W., Vic. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 7, M.Mulvaney 72, E.F. Boehm 601 (AD). 
Allium ampeloprasum L. LILIACEAE 
Wild Leek 

DESCRIPTION: Herb to 1.5 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Africa. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1858 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 

NOTES: Now spread over the hillside in a former garden area 
north of the ruins and downstream along the permanently wet 
Water Gully creekline for 100 m. 

It is now well established at this site, but has not spread 
elsewhere in the park. 

The ancestor of the garden leek. Many small populations 
exist in the Adelaide Hills, often as remnants of early gardens. 

Not listed in the Catalogue but part of the garden. 
sTATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., N.S.W., Vic., Tas. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 12 (AD) 
Aloe arborescens Mill. LILIACEAE 
Tree Aloe 

DESCRIPTION: Succulent bush or small tree to 4 m high bearing 
long inflorescence spikes (Fig. 4). 

REGION OF ORIGIN: South Africa. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1858 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 

NOTES: Large plants with orange flowers grow amongst Agave 
spp. and Agapanthus praecox subsp. orientalis. An extensive 
clump is growing near the ruins of the stables. It was also 
seen in the creekline upstream near the cottage ruin. Hundreds 
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of plants are spreading up the hillside above the Cussonia 
spicata tree, west of the nursery ruins, evidence of its ability 
to naturalise. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue, but likely to 
have been cultivated. 

Often grown in drier gardens, where old plantings persist 
and increase in area of cover. 
STATUS: Naturalised in S.A., Qld, N.S.W. and listed as 
incipiently naturalised in Vic. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1138 (AD). 
Aloe maculata All. LILIACEAE 
Broad-leaf Aloe 
DESCRIPTION: Succulent 0.2 to 0.5 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: South Africa. 
FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1842 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 
NOTES: Small plants of both green and variegated forms 
are growing amongst larger Aloe arborescens and Agave 
americana in front of an old stone retaining wall behind the 
homestead ruins. More plants are spreading beside the ruins 
amongst Vinca major, aS well as upstream in the creekline. 
Those upstream may be from a former cottage nearby. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue but likely to 
have been cultivated. 

Often grown in drier gardens and old plantings persist and 
increase 1n area. 
STATUS: Naturalised in S.A., Qld, N.S.W., Vic. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1044, 1121, 1147 (AD). 
Amaryllis belladonna L. AMARYLLIDACEAE 
Belladonna Lily 
DESCRIPTION: Bulb producing flower stalks 0.5 to 0.9 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: South Africa. 
FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1842 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 
NOTES: This widespread lily 1s covering the hillslope north of 
the ruins amongst Hypericum calycinum and growing with 
Allium ampeloprasum and extending up the hill into bushland. 
To the east, scattered patches occur with Arum italicum under 
Quercus robur, in a former garden area, as well as on the 
hillside adjoining the valley floor. Numerous colour forms of 
Amaryllis belladonna, including white flowers are present. 

It 1s well established at the site. 

Not listed in the Catalogue but obviously grown in the 
gardens. 
status: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., N.S.W., Vic. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1106 (AD). 


Araucaria heterophylla (Salisb.) Franco 
Norfolk Island Pine ARAUCARIACEAE 
DESCRIPTION: Tree to 60 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Norfolk Island. 
NOTES: This tree persisted in the same location north of the 
house, where it was seen by R. Taplin until the fire in 1983, 
when the burnt tree was cut down. It can be seen in 1963 
photographs of the exotic plants amongst the ruins (Brittle et 
al. 1990). The fire-scarred cut trunk is still present, lying on 
the ground next to the shade-house ruin. 

It 1s presumed extinct at the site as no seedlings have 
appeared in the 25 years since the fire. 

The cut, burnt trunk of a nearby conifer shows tree rings 
indicating it to have been around 100 years old. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue, but exotic 
conifers are shown in the same location in an 1860 woodcut, 
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as well as in photgraphs of Newman’s Nursery and garden 
from the 1880s and 1963. 

This species is widely cultivated, especially near the coast. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 

VOUCHER: No voucher collection was made, as the tree was 
burnt in 1983 and then was cut down due to its unstable 
condition. 
Arbutus unedo L. ERICACEAE 
Strawberry Tree 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 12 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Native of Southern Europe, Ireland, Turkey 
and northern Africa. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1871 as the date of first 
introduction in SA. 

NOTES: Two large multi-trunked trees have regrown from burnt 
trunks, in the former garden area east of the ruins. Another 
large tree has several trunks growing from around the margin 
of a large burnt stump on a south facing hillside north of 
the ruins. It is near Umbellularia californica, Backhousia 
myrtifolia and Ilex aquifolium, all regrowth with numerous 
trunks from burnt bases. 

It has not spread at the site and no seedlings have been 
seen. 

This popular garden tree often forms a large lignotuber, an 
adaptation to fire (Blood 2001). 
sTATUS: Naturalised in N.S.W., Vic., sparingly naturalised in 
the Adelaide Hills, S.A., doubtfully naturalised in Qld. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 18, 820 (AD). 
Arum italicum Mill. ARACEAE 
Italian Arum 
DESCRIPTION: Herb bearing inflorescence spike to 0.25 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Europe to southern England. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1858 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 

NOTES: Growing under Quercus robur east of the homestead, 
west of the ruins under Cussonia spicata, adjacent the ruins 
amongst Vinca major, but also spreading along the creek 
upstream to the south. It may also have been growing near 
the former cottage upstream, to spread downstream along the 
creekline. 

This is a potential environmental weed, spread over a wide 
area of the nursery site, but confined to this area. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894-1895 Catalogue but a likely 
nursery and garden plant. 

It is a tuberous rooted herbaceous perennial, sometimes 
persisting 1n old gardens in South Australia. 
sTATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., N.S.W., Vic. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1146 (AD). 

Asparagus officinalis L. LILIACEAE 
Asparagus 

DESCRIPTION: Herb to .5 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Europe to Ireland and Denmark. 

FIRST RECORD: Not recorded by Kloot (1986), but AD herbarium 
records are from early 1960s. 

NOTES: One clump was growing in the former Camellia shade- 
house among other weed species. It was probably adventive, 
has since been removed and has not re-appeared. 

A long-lived, tough, dioecious herbaceous perennial, widely 
erown in domestic gardens and commercial plantations. 
Already extensively naturalised along the River Murray banks 
near Renmark in S.A. but more often in irrigated landscapes 
and orchard sites. 
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Not listed in the Catalogue but may have been grown in the 
gardens near where it appeared. 
STATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., Qld, N.S.W., Vic., Tas. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1115 (AD). 
Backhousia myrtifolia Hook.& Harv. MYRTACEAE 
Scrub Myrtle 
DESCRIPTION: Tall shrub or tree to 6 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Qld and N.S.W. 
NOTES: S1x multi-trunked small trees to 6 m high, with green- 
yellow flowers are growing from burnt bases behind the 
large Umbellularia, in the former garden area north of the 
homestead. 

It has not spread from this clump. 

Useful for small timber, however usually grown for its white 
flowers and its strongly aromatic leaves 

Not listed in the Catalogue, but part of the garden. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 
VOUCHER: R.L Taplin 1097 (AD). 
Brachychiton discolor F.Muell. STERCULIACEAE 
Pink Flame Tree 
DESCRIPTION: Tree to 15 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Qld and N.S.W. 
NOTES: A single-trunked tree 6 m high is growing next to the 
track, just south of the ruins. It survived the 1983 fire but 
bears scorches on the undersides of the branches. It flowered 
prolifically with large, bright-pink, hairy bell-flowers borne 
on bare branches in summer. 

It has not naturalised at this site. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue, but possibly 
included as Sterculia. 
status: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia but widely 
planted as an ornamental tree. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1084 (AD) 


Brachychiton populneus (Schott & Endl.) R.Br. 
subsp. populneus STERCULIACEAE 

Kurrajong 
DESCRIPTION: Tree to 10 m high (Fig. 5). 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Qld, N.S.W. and Vic. 
NOTES: One spreading tree to about 12 m high is growing at the 
top of the track, nearly | km south of the ruins. This is near 
the entrance from the former Anstey Hill Road and probably 
formed part of the avenue of trees lining the driveway to the 
homestead. It produced white flowers in summer. There are 
two saplings, 2 and 4 m high, nearby. Another two saplings, 
4 m high, are growing 500 m east amongst eucalypts in 
bushland, evidence that it has begun to naturalise at this site 
since the 1983 fire. (The bush was burnt to the ground in the 
Ash Wednesday fire). 

It 1s incipiently naturalising at the site. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue, but possibly 
included as Sterculia. 

Extensively planted in South Australian country areas and 
also used as a Street tree. 
STATUS: Sparingly naturalised in W.A. and S.A. and outside its 
native range in Vic. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1058, 1079, R.J.Bates 37245 (AD). 


Brachychiton populneus X acerifolius STERCULIACEAE 
Kurrajong hybrid 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 10 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Qld, N.S.W. and Vic. 
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Fig. 5. Brachychiton populneus, flowers. 


NOTES: In 1987 this was a tree 8 m high, with a trunk 
circumference of 2 m was recorded and specimens collected. 
It is now an erect tree to 15 m high, with a trunk circumference 
measured at 3.5 m. It has lobed leaves and small, smooth, 
pink bell-flowers. It is growing just north of Brachychiton 
populneus. The undersides of all of the branches were scorched 
in the 1983 fire and are now rotting. 

It has not spread at this site. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue, but possibly 
included as Sterculia. 

Various forms of this hybrid are grown as ornamental trees. 
It 1s not true from seed and best forms are grafted. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin I, 1050 (AD) 


Buddleja dysophylla (Benth.) Radk. 
Buddleja; White Climbing Sage 
DESCRIPTION: Shrubby climber 1.5 to 7 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Southern Africa to Tanzania. 
NOTES: This shrub has spread from one plant seen in 1987 to 
a large thicket extending for 25 m and climbing 3 m up trees. 
It is growing in a former garden area where Crepe Myrtle 
srew in 1987, but this has since died or been smothered by 
Buddleja dysophylla. Hypericum spp., Arbutus unedo, Acacia 
baileyana, Myrtus communis and Syzygium australe are also 
erowing amongst B. dysophylla. Another patch extends for 
approximately 10 m on a roadside near gate 13, 1 km south. 
This was the former entrance to the Newman property so it 
may have been planted there. 

This species is definitely naturalising at the site and is now 
being sprayed for control. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894-1895 Catalogue, but three 
other species of Buddleja were listed. 

This scrambling white-flowered shrub 1s not commonly 
erown. 
STATUS: It 1s not listed in Barker et al. (2005) as naturalised in 
SA. 
status: Naturalised in W.A., N.S.W. Vic. and now in S.A. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1063 (AD). 


BUDDLEJACEAE 
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Callistemon sp. MYRTACEAE 
Bottlebrush 
DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 2 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Australia (? hybrid). 
NOTES: Two 3 m high, multi-stemmed clumps of a crimson- 
flowered sharp leafed form are growing in a former garden 
area with other shrubs behind the Buddleja dysophylla thicket. 
Another 3 m plant was found uphill several metres away. The 
species was unable to be determined by Herbarium staff. 

It has not spread at the garden site. 

One species of Callistemon was listed in the 1894-1895 
Catalogue. 

Currently popular garden shrubs with many cultivars 
available. 


VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1096 (AD). 


Camellia japonica L. THEACEAE 
Camellia 

DESCRIPTION: Shrub or small tree to 4 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Japan, SE Asia. 

NOTES: In 1979, a row of 4 m high shrubs bearing pink, red 
or white flowers was growing inside the northern wall of 
the former shade-house. Colour photographs taken in 1963 
show these camellias (Brittle et al. 1990). All were burnt in 
the 1983 fire and were apparently dead, but in July 2005, one 
trunk began to re-sprout from the rootstock.The regrowth is 
now approximately | m high. In 2006 and 2007 several white 
flowers were produced. In 1925, stock was taken from the old 
varieties of camellia to the current site of Newman’s Nursery 
and is still grown (J. Hall, pers. comm.). 

This species is listed in the Catalogue under numerous 
cultivar names. 

An extremely popular garden shrub grown world-wide in 
cool temperate areas. Numerous cultivars are available, some 
of which produce seed. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 

VOUCHER: No voucher specimen was collected as the plant had 
only just re-sprouted, almost 25 years after the fire. 
Ceanothus thyrsiflorus Eschsch. RHAMNACEAE 
California Lilac 

DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 3 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: North America (California). 

NOTES: Five multi-stemmed shrubs had grown to 2 m high 
from bases burnt in 1983. They were growing amongst and 
behind the Buddleja dysophylla patch in a former garden east 
of the homestead ruins. Following the 2007 drought, only one 
shrub remains. 

It has not naturalised at this site. 

A Californian shrub widely grown for its striking masses of 
small dark-blue flowers. 

A single AD record exists of a ‘possibly self-sown’ plant, 
collected near old buildings at Wirrabara, S.A. in 1992. This 
is more likely to be persisting from an old planting, as at this 
site. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 19, 1085 (AD). 


Cedrus atlantica (Endl.) G.Manetti ex Carriere 

Blue Atlas Cedar PINACEAE 
DESCRIPTION: Tree to 40 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: North Africa. 


NOTES: This large tree was part of the extensive garden area 
with Kauri and Norfolk Island Pines depicted in 1880 and 
1963 photographs. It was seen in 1979, but was destroyed in 
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the 1983 fire. The burnt trunk, with long drooping branches 1s 
still standing in the garden east of the ruins, near another dead 
conifer. 

No seedlings have appeared in the 25 years since the fire, so 
it is presumed extinct. 

A cutting taken in 1925 from a lateral branch of this plant (J. 
Hall, pers. comm.) is growing as a large horizontal-branched 
tree in the present Newman’s Nursery garden at Tea Tree 
Gully. 

This large ornamental conifer is widely grown in temperate 
parks and gardens. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia 
VOUCHER: No voucher specimen was collected as this tree 
was burnt before the study period but there is a photographic 
record from 1963 (Brittle et al. 1990). 


Chaenomeles Japonica (Thunb.) Lindl. ex Spach 
Japonica ROSACEAE 
DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 2 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: SE Asia. 
NOTES: One 2 m high sprawling shrub became apparent amongst 
blackberries, when it flowered in summer. It is growing with 
multiple trunks from a burnt base, with Cussonia spicata, Acca 
sellowiana near Magnolia <soulangea in a former garden area 
west of the ruins. 

It has not spread at the site. 

Now widely grown as a garden shrub. Its growth habit 
makes it likely to survive fire. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1091 (AD). 


Chamaerops humilis L. PALMAE 
European Fan Palm 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 3 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Europe. 

NOTES: A sprawling clump 3 m by 5 m with two tall upright 
trunks 1s growing from burnt fallen trunks. A photograph 
taken in 1963 shows six tall burnt trunks. It 1s near a well ina 
former garden east of the homestead ruins. 

It has not spread at the site. 

This species grows well in the Adelaide area. A compact 
fan palm with trunk rarely more than 3 m high. Several 
stems sprout from the base to form clumps. Widely grown in 
temperate areas and not too large for domestic gardens. 

A collection in 2000 from the Murray region of S.A. is 
described as a clump near ruins S of Dutton (R.J/. Bates 55957, 
AD). 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1014 (AD). 


Chasmanthe floribunda (Salisb.) N.E.Br. 
African Corn-flower 
DESCRIPTION: Herb bearing inflorescence spike to 1.5 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Africa. 
FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1845 as the date of first 
introduction in SA. 
NOTES: One 3 m wide patch bearing orange flowers has become 
established in Hypericum calycinum on the hillside in an old 
garden north of the ruins of the dairy. Another small clump 
is growing amongst Agave spp. 1n the former back garden, in 
front of an old stone retaining wall east of the house ruins. 

It has not spread at the site, but may have increased in area 
covered. 

It is widely, if sparingly established in SA. 
STATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., N.S.W., Vic., Tas. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1139, 1145 (AD). 


IRIDACEAE 
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Citharexylum spinosum L. VERBENACEAE 


Fiddlewood 

DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 6 m high or tree to 10 m. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Tropical America. 

NOTES: This shrub survived the 1983 fire and a specimen was 
collected from a 1.5 m high plant in the garden area north of 
the ruins in 1989. It has since died or been removed in the 
attempted eradication of Ailanthus altissima. 

No seedlings have appeared so it is presumed extinct at the 
Site. 

A large shrub to small tree widely grown in gardens for its 
colourful leaves. 

STATUS: Naturalised in Qld. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 157 (AD). 
Citrus sinensis (L.) Osbeck RUTACEAE 
Orange 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 3 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: SE Asia. 

NOTES: Three small trees have regrown since the fire. They 
form part of a row with lemon trees along a stone wall above 
the Water Gully creekline, near a large fig tree and an old 
grape vine. They are probably part of the garden of a cottage, 
now a nearby ruin. The fruit was ripe in summer and sweet to 
taste. 

The ’Water Gully‘ nursery orange orchard was in an area 
near the River Torrens over | km south, below the Lower 
North East Road. This area is now an extensive sand and 
eravel quarry. 

Widely grown in orchards and gardens. Remnants of former 
orchards often persist near old buildings in S.A. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1110 (AD) 

Citrus limon (1.4.) Burm.f. RUTACEAE 
Lemon 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 3 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: SE Asia. 

NOTES: Four small trees are growing near the stone wall in the 
Water Gully creekline. Ripe fruit was produced in summer. 
A single tree is still producing fruit near a cottage ruin south 
of the former homestead. This was seen suckering in 1987, 
following the 1983 fire. 

Bushy, often thorny tree widely grown in orchards and 
gardens. 

Not known to be naturalised in SA. 

STATUS: Naturalised in Qld, N.S.W.. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1109 (AD). 


Corymbiaficifolia(F¥.Muell.) K.D.Hill& L.A.S.Johnson 
Red-flowering Gum MYRTACEAE 
DESCRIPTION: Tree to 10 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: South western W.A. 
NOTES: A row of 5 m high, sprawling trees bearing crimson 
flowers can still be seen lining an old track near the former 
garden area east of the nursery ruins. There are two young 
trees 1.5 and 4 m high nearby. Two young saplings nearby 
were seen 1n 2005-2006, but must have died in the 2007 
drought. Another plant seen in the creek 500 m west has also 
died. 

This suggests some tendency for it to become sparingly 
naturalised. 

A showy tree with scarlet, crimson or pink flowers. This 
species 1s one of the earliest and most widely cultivated gum 
trees. It often forms a conspicuous lignotuber. 
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STATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1095 (AD). 


Crataegus azarolus L. ROSACEAE 
Azarola Thorn 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 10 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Eastern Mediterranean. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) lists C. sinaica Boiss. with first 
introduction in 1858. 

NOTES: A single, 4 m high tree with large, yellow fruit 1s 
erowing near the creekline south of the ruins. This mature tree 
may be adventive, as it is growing near an outlet to the Anstey 
Hill Filtration Plant. Another smaller shrub to 1.5 m high was 
found 300 m east, near the Mannum to Adelaide pipeline 
entrance to the park, indicating that it may be naturalising at 
the site. 

AD herbarium records show that this decorative, edible 
species 1S now sparingly naturalised in higher rainfall areas 
inS.A. 

This species is included as a synonym of C. sinaica in the 
list of Noxious weeds for Australia and specifically for S.A. 
and WA. (Australian Weeds Committee 2007) 

STATUS: Naturalised in S.A. 


VoucHER: R.L. Taplin 1099, 1158 (AD). 


Crataegus monogyna Jacq. ROSACEAE 
Hawthorn 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 10 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Europe. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1845 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 

NOTES: This Proclaimed Pest Plant is scattered mainly along 
creeklines and the hill above ‘Water Gully*, as well as in the 
former garden area near the oak. The original collection was 
made from a pink-flowered plant which 1s still growing behind 
the camellia shadehouse ruin. 

This 1s a major weed in the Adelaide Hills area, particularly 
along creeklines and may be a later invasion at the nursery 
site. 

It is well established throughout the park as well as at the 
Site. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue, but could be 
among the three other Crataegus species listed. 
sTATUS: Naturalised in S.A., Qld, N.S.W., Vic., Tas. 


VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 9, 1148 (AD). 


Cussonia spicata Thunb. ARALIACEAE 
Cabbage-tree 
DESCRIPTION: Tree 3 to 10 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Eastern South Africa. 
NOTES: A single 5 m high tree has regrown in a garden area 
west of the ruins. The original fallen, burnt trunk can be 
seen at the base, with two trunks growing from it. The tree 
has not been seen to produce flowers or fruit. These trees 
produce massive, swollen, water-holding roots and are likely 
to survive fire. Rarely grown even now. In the U.S.A., it has 
been assessed as being at low risk of becoming a weed (U.S. 
Forest Service 2007). 

It has not spread at the site in the 130 years before the 1983 
fire nor in the 25 years since. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894-1895 Catalogue but part of 
the garden. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 


VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 101] (AD). 
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Cydonia oblonga Mill. ROSACEAE 
Quince 

DESCRIPTION: tree to 4 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Eastern Europe. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) lists 1837 as the date of first 
introduction in SA. 

NOTES: A collection was made in 1987 from a group of several 
multi-trunked, 1 m high trees regrowing from burnt bases. 
They were near the old cottage ruin south of the nursery 
complex and have since died or been removed. 

No other plants have grown so this species 1s presumed 
extinct at the site. 

There is a remnant quince orchard, producing yellow fruit, 
in a damp gully near a ruin c. | km South of the Newman 
property, below the filtrations plant water tanks. 

Quinces were part of the former orchards and are listed 
in the Catalogue. They were widely grown in old gardens. 
Although the trees sucker and form long-surviving clumps, 
they are doubtfully naturalised in S.A. The species is listed in 
the Barker et al. (2005), but records appear to be from single 
trees persisting near old buildings and on roadsides. 

STATUS: Naturalised in S.A., Qld. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 5 (AD). 
Diospyros kaki Thunb. EBENACEAE 
Japanese Persimmon 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 10 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Eastern Asia. 

NOTES: One 4 m high tree and five smaller shrubs nearby still 
produce fruit. They are growing with multiple trunks from 
burnt bases behind Sparmannia africana, 1n the creek near the 
homestead ruins. Another multi-trunked tree and smaller shrub 
are growing downstream in the Water Gully creekline near a 
cottage ruin. The smaller plants may have spread from the two 
large trees, but they are localised near the adult plants. 

In 1925 cuttings were taken to the current Newman’s 
Nursery where this variety, “Dai Dai Maru’, 1s still sold (J. 
Hall, pers. comm..). 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue, but growing 
in the garden alongside the house. 

A deciduous tree with colourful autumn leaves and fruit, 
long cultivated in Asia and in Australian gardens. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1093, 1123 (AD). 
Diospyros whyteana (Hiern) F.White EBENACEAE 
African Snow-drop 
DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 2 m or rarely tree to 6 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Native to south-eastern South Africa to 
Ethiopia. 

NOTES: One tall multi-stemmed clump and one smaller clump 
of this shiny-leaved species, earlier known as Royena lucida 
L., are growing from a burnt base, in the former garden area 
east of the ruins. It has not spread at the site. 

A shrub or small tree with dense, dark green, glossy leaves 
and an attractive red calyx below the fruit. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1012, 1090 (AD). 

Erica arborea L. ERICACEAE 
Tree Heath 

DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 3 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Europe. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1871 as the date of first 
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introduction in S.A. 

NOTES: In 1987 an extensive area along the Water Gully 
creekline and adjoining hillside was covered with this 
invasive species. This population has since been removed, but 
numerous plants still persist. It 1s growing at the nursery site 
on the hill north of the ruins and scattered amongst bushland, 
and also | km east and south in bushland throughout the park. 

It is well established at the site and the seeds are viable in 
the soil for several years. 

A shrub or small tree grown for its abundant white flowers. 
The woody nodules of the roots of this species were used to 
make briar pipes. 

This species and Erica lusitanica Rudolphi are now well 
established in the Adelaide Hills. 
sTATUS: Naturalised in S.A., N.S.W., sparingly naturalised in 
Vic., Tas. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 10, 1015 (AD) 
Erythrina variegata L. LEGUMINOSAE 
Coral Bean Tree 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 10 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: India. 

NOTES: One straggly, thorny shrub became apparent when 
bright-red pea flowers appeared in summer amongst 
blackberries. It 1s growing near Brachychiton discolor and 
Ilex auifolium, just south of the old homestead ruin. 

It has not spread at the site. 

A large genus of shrubs or trees, sometimes thorny, usually 
with showy, red flowers. 

STATUS: Naturalised in Qld. 

VoucHeER: R.L. Taplin 1080, R.J.Bates 62206 (AD). 

Ficus carica L. MORACEAE 
Edible Fig 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 3 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Central & eastern Europe. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1839 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 

NOTES: A few trees are scattered along the gully west of the 
ruins, with plum trees nearby. A large tree 1s growing near 
orange and lemon trees, with a grape vine nearby. Another 
large tree is in the Water Gully creekline, which has permanent 
water flow. Some of the smaller trees scattered along the 
creekline may be more recent additions. 

It is naturalised at the site. 

Six cultivars are listed in the Catalogue. The species was 
widely cultivated in older gardens. 

It is sparingly naturalised in S.A., usually near or above 
creeklines. 

STATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., Qld, N.S.W., Vic. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1108 (AD). 
Garrya elliptica Douglas ex Lindl. GARRYACEAE 
Silk Tassel 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 6 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: North America (California). 

NOTES: One 4 x 6 m male large shrub with numerous trunks 1s 
srowing near Arbutus unedo in the former garden area east of 
the ruins. There are 2 smaller plants forming a large clump. 
In 1987 the burnt base of a large trunk could be seen with 
vigorous regrowth around the edge. 

Still grown for its long-tasselled male flowers. The 
male plant is usually grown, so seeds are not produced. 
The surviving clump is part of the former gardens and was 
probably used as nursery stock, as it is listed in the Catalogue. 


R.L. Taplin & D.E. Symon 


It has not spread at the site as only male flowers are 
produced. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 22, 1007 (AD) 


Hedera helix L. subsp. helix 
Ivy 
DESCRIPTION: Climber to 30 m. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Europe to Ukraine. 
FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1841 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 
NOTES: In 1987, a thick-trunked old ivy covered and protected 
part of the wall behind the kitchen of the homestead. In a 
clean-up of the ruins in 1999, it was removed and sprayed. 
None was found during 2005-2007. 

No seedlings have been found so it is presumed extinct at 
the site. 

The taxon used to be very popular for covering walls. It is 
increasing its spread in higher rainfall areas of S.A. 
sTATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., N.S.W., Vic., Tas., 
doubtfully naturalised in Qld. 
VOUCHER: No voucher specimen was collected as it was 
removed before the study period. 


ARALIACEAE 


Hymenosporum flavum (Hook.) F.Muell. 

Native Frangipani PITTOSPORACEAE 
DESCRIPTION: Tree to 12 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Tropical Qld. N.S.W.. 

NOTES: In 1998 and 2006 two small saplings were found 
near Horse-chestnut regrowth, growing from cut trunks in the 
former garden area north of the ruins. These have now reached 
over 2 m high and produced flowers in 2007. 

It has not spread at the site. 

A tall, evergreen tree grown for its creamy, strong-scented 
flowers that turn yellow with age. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised outside of its native range 
in Australia. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1156 (AD). 
Hypericum calycinum L. GUTTIFERAE 
Large-flower St John’s Wort 

DESCRIPTION: Creeping rhizome with stems to 0.6 m (Fig. 6). 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Turkey to SE Bulgaria. 

NOTES: This ground cover extends over a large area of 
hillside north of the ruins in a former garden area. In 1987 
it covered only 6 square metres but has now spread to cover 
approximately 50 square metres. Philadelphus coronarius, 
Chasmanthe floribunda and Amaryllis belladonna are growing 
amongst it, with hundreds of suckers of Ailanthus altissima 
and Robinia pseudoacacia. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue, but likely to 
have been nursery stock and part of the gardens. 

It is listed in Barker et al. (2005), due to 6 collections from 
bushland near old houses in S.A. 

At this site it has localised spread from the original patch. It 
has not spread into bushland or outside the site. 
sTATUS: Naturalised in S.A., N.S.W., Vic., Tas. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin II (AD). 

Hypericum monogynum L. GUTTIFERAE 
Gold Flower 

DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 3 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Eastern Asia. 

NOTES: Two 2 m high, multi-stemmed shrubs were found 
amongst the Buddleja dysophylla thicket east of the ruins, in 
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Fig. 6. Hypericum calycinum, flower. 


a former garden area. In 1987 it was recorded as 2 m high 
regrowth from burnt bases. 

It has not spread at the site. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue, but likely to 
have been nursery stock and part of the gardens. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 51, 1086 (AD) 


Ilex aquifolium L. AQUIFOLIACEAE 


Holly 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 10 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Europe. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1858 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 

NOTES: In 1987 two burnt bases were re-sprouting vigorously 
to 4 m high, with one seedling in the former garden area north 
of the ruins. In 2005 only two shrubs remained. A 3 m high, 
multi-stemmed plant is growing under a large Arbutus unedo 
on the hill north of the ruins and another smaller shrub to the 
south beside of the track near the ruins. 

It does not appear to have spread beyond the two remaining 
plants. There were no seedlings at the site. 

The red berries and green leaves have long been associated 
with Christmas. Various colours and leaf forms are cultivated. 
There are a few records of apparently naturalised plants in 
S.A. 
sTATUS: Naturalised in S.A., N.S.W., Vic., Tas. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 16 (AD). 


Lagerstroemia indica L. LYTHRACEAE 
Crepe Myrtle 
DESCRIPTION: Tree to 6 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: China. 
NOTES: In 1987 a 2 m high multi-stemmed shrub was growing 
from around the base of a large burnt trunk, east of the ruins, 
near Buddleja dysophylla and Myrtus communis. It has since 
died or been smothered by the Buddleja thicket. 

No regrowth or seedlings have been found at the site. 

A shrub widely grown for its showy flowers. 
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Fig. 7. Myrtus communis, flowers. 


STATUS: Naturalised in Qld. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 23 (AD). 
Leucojum aestivum L. AMARYLLIDACEAE 
Snowflake 
DESCRIPTION: Herb to .25 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Europe and Ireland. 
FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1845 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 
NOTES: Snowflakes grow with daffodils and jonquils in the 
more fertile soil of the valley floor north east of the ruins. 
These bulbs have survived thirty years of sheep grazing after 
the sale of the ‘Water Gully’ property in 1932. They are still 
abundant along the track edge and upstream in the creekline. 
In some places, they are spreading into the margins of bush. 
The lower valley floor has been mown for use as a fire haven 
for park vehicles and has become infested with Echium 
plantagineum L. and Plantago lanceolata L.. 

It is well established at the site. 

A widely grown bulb with scattered naturalised populations, 
mostly associated with old gardens. 
STATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., N.S.W., Vic., Tas. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1129 (AD). 
Magnolia grandiflora L. MAGNOLIACEAE 
Southern Magnolia 
DESCRIPTION: Tree to 20 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Southern U.S.A. 
NOTES: One tree 1s growing with two trunks from its original, 
fallen burnt trunk and still produces numerous white flowers. 
It is in the creek in part of the former house garden, near 
Sparmannia africana. 

It has not spread at the site 

A large, evergreen tree grown for its large cream, strongly- 
scented flowers. Widely grown in parks and gardens in cool to 
warm temperate regions. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1122 (AD). 
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Magnolia Xsoulangeana Soul.-Bod. © MAGNOLIACEAE 
Saucer Magnolia 
DESCRIPTION: Tree to 6 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: China (Hybrid). 
NOTES: This deciduous shrub is growing with multiple stems 
from a burnt base, in a former garden area west of the ruins, 
near Acca sellowiana, Aloe arborescens, Cussonia spicata and 
Chaenomeles japonica. It still produces large lilac flowers in 
September. A photograph taken in 1963 shows it growing next 
to a 12 m high palm, which no longer can be found (1.e., the 
palm was probably burnt in 1983). 

It has not spread at the site. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue, but may be 
among several cultivars listed. 
sTaTuS: Not known to be naturalised in Australia. 


VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin I111 (AD). 


Malus pumila Mill. 

Apple 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 3 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Europe. 
FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1837 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 

NOTES: Several large apple trees are growing at the site and 
produce apples. There is a large tree near the ruins by the 
quarry wall, but this must be more recent as the quarry was not 
there at the time of the nursery. Another large tree is growing 
upstream in the creekline, as well as several downstream from 
the ruins, in the permanently wet creekbed. These may be 
adventive, as there are no remnant apple trees in the area of 
the former orchards. 

The catalogue lists 77 cultivars of this tree. 

Adventive plants are widespread along roadsides, 
presumably from discarded cores. They occur 1n surprisingly 
dry areas and often fruit well, but the spread of seedlings from 
these trees has not been convincingly recorded. It 1s widely 
erown in gardens and orchards. 

STATUS: Recorded as naturalised in S.A., Qld, N.S.W., Vic.., 
Tas. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1057 (AD). 


ROSACEAE 


Myrtus communis L. MYRTACEAE 
Common Myrtle 

DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 5 m high (Fig. 7). 

REGION OF ORIGIN: SW Europe. 

NOTES: This | m high shrub was seen in 1987 east of the ruins 
in the garden area near Buddleja dysophylla and next to a 
large pink flowered Crepe Myrtle. Following the 1983 fire, 
hundreds of plants have proliferated along the creekline south 
of the ruins. Numerous plants have now spread north to the 
hill opposite. There 1s an extensive patch near an old cottage 
ruin and spreading downstream along the creekline. Some of 
these plants were sprayed, but not killed, during the attempted 
control of Noltea africana in 2006. Others have been removed 
in track widening in late 2007. 

This species has naturalised extensively at the site, 
particularly since the 1983 fire. 

The source may have been the garden of the former cottage 
south of the ruins, which is also where the Noltea africana 
population appears to have originated. The only other AD 
record 1s of one plant from roadside near Naracoorte Caves, 
south-eastern S.A. 

This dense, leafy, evergreen shrub is widely cultivated for 
flowers, fruits and aromatic leaves. 


R.L. Taplin & D.E. Symon 
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Fig. 8. Noltea africana, fruits. 


STATUS: Naturalised in S.A. but not recorded as naturalised in 
other states. 


VOUCHER: R.L.Taplin 4, M.Mulvaney 73, R.J.Bates 22090 
(AD). 
AMARYLLIDACEAE 


Narcissus pseudonarcissus L. 
Daffodil 

DESCRIPTION: Herb to .5 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: W Europe to N England. 
NOTES: Numerous clumps are growing in the former bulb 
beds 1n the artificially flattened valley floor of Water Gully, 
amongst jonquils and snowflakes. Most are a small cream 
form with a yellow trumpet. 

Several clumps of two larger forms of N. <incomparabilis 
Mill. are growing amongst Amaryllis belladonna in the former 
garden on the hillside behind the Camellia shadehouse ruins. 
They are all yellow or cream with a yellow trumpet. 

It is well established at the site. 

Widely cultivated both commercially and in domestic 
gardens. Scattered patches persist but are not as common as 
jonquils (see below). 

STATUS: Naturalised in W.A., SA, N.S.W., Vic., Tas. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1135, 1136 (AD). 
Narcissus tazetta L. AMARYLLIDACEAE 
Polyanthus Jonquil ‘Paper White’ 


DESCRIPTION: Herb to 0.25 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Europe. 


FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1841 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 
NOTES: This all white form of jonquil with narrow leaves 
erows on the rocky edges of the broad valley east of ‘Water 
Gully’ ruins. Some are spreading into bush. A similar form 
with broader leaves and larger flowers is growing in better soil 
in front of the former house verandah. It has a much stronger 
perfume than the former. 

It is established at the site. 

A bulb widely grown for its spring flowers. Scattered 
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Fig. 9. Extent of the spread of Noltea africana (black circles) 
from upstream of the cottage ruin to downstream of cascade. 
(The population in the creekline between gates 6 & 7 is not shown). 


clumps persist, often related to old gardens. 
STATUS: Naturalised in WA, SA, N.S.W., Vic., Tas. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1131, 1134 (AD). 
Narcissus tazetta L. AMARYLLIDACEAE 
Jonquil (Cream & yellow) 

DESCRIPTION: Herb to 0.25 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Europe to Asia. 


FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1841 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 
NOTES: Jonquils are growing prolifically amongst snowflakes in 
the broad valley east of the “Water Gully” ruins. A photograph 
taken in 1963 (Brittle et al. 1990) shows a more extensive 
population persisting, despite 30 years of sheep grazing after 
the sale of the nursery in 1932. The area has been repeatedly 
sprayed to control Salvation Jane, Echium plantagineum L.., 
not seen elsewhere on the site but spread since the formerly 
cleared area was no longer used for horticultural purposes. 
It is kept mown to provide a refuge for park vehicles during 
fires. 

It is well established at the site. 

Widely commercially cultivated bulb and in domestic 
gardens. Scattered clumps persist. 
STATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., N.S.W.. Vic., Tas. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1130 (AD). 


Narcissus tazetta L. AMARYLLIDACEAE 
Jonquil (Double-yellow cup) 
DESCRIPTION: Herb to 0.25 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Europe to Asia. 
FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1841 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 
NOTES: Numerous clumps are growing amongst rocks and 
spreading into bush above the Water Gully valley. 

It is well established at the site. 

This bulb is widely grown for its spring flowers. Scattered 
clumps persist near old gardens. 


STATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., N.S.W., Vic., Tas. 
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Fig. 10. Philadelphus coronarius, flowers. 


VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1132 (AD). 
Nerium oleander L. APOCYNACEAE 
Oleander 

DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 4 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Europe to Japan. 

NOTES: Three multi-trunked clumps of this tough drought- 
resistant shrub are growing amongst a large area of Vinca 
major in the garden area east of the ruins. They have dark- 
pink, single flowers. 

Many cultivars are grown, but it is only the single-flowered 
forms that produce seed. Though long cultivated, it has been 
slow to become naturalised. This may be because many of the 
early cultivars had double flowers and were sterile. 

The plants in the nursery garden have not spread, despite 
being single-flowered. 

Surprisingly, it is not convincingly recorded as naturalised 
in the Adelaide Hulls. The locally severe infestations in South 
Australia at Angorichina and Balcanoona in the Flinders 
Ranges, along the Barrier Highway near Yunta and in a 
creekline south of Woomera, have single flowers and are 
fertile. 

It might be advisable to restrict nursery sales to double- 
flowered forms. 
sTATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., Qld, N.S.W. and incipiently 
naturalised in Vic. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1114 (AD). 


Noltea africana (L.) Endl. 

Noltea 

DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 6 m high (Fig. 8). 
REGION OF ORIGIN: South Africa. 

FIRST RECORD: Pt. Victor [= Victor Harbor], s.coll., 1909 (AD 
988482933). 

NOTES: In a visit to the nursery site with M.Mulvaney in 1987, 
hundreds of seedlings were seen producing fruit when only 0.5 
m high, as well as multiple trunks to 4 m high, coppicing from 
burnt bases. This species may have proliferated as a result of 
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the 1983 fire. Extensive thickets of 5 m high, spreading shrubs 
occur from near an old cottage ruin, downstream to the nursery 
complex, with scattered large clumps further downstream 
in the Water Gully creekline. Several plants had spread 
downstream on the same creekline into a Council Reserve 2 
km west. These have now been removed but seed may still be 
present. This invasive shrub is well-established in the creek 
upstream from the ruins for a distance of 225 m (Fig. 9). 

It is well established at this site and spreading outside the 
study area. 

Until recently, this was the only known occurrence in 
Australia. The taxon has also recently been found near 
Darlington, north-east of Perth, W.A., where it was reported 
to be growing vigorously and spreading along a creek (D. 
Bickerton, pers. comm.). 

In 2006 as a result of this report, some plants on the edge of 
the track were sprayed in an attempt to control its spread. On a 
subsequent visit, R.L. Taplin observed that thickets of hundreds 
of large plants still remain in the creekline and those sprayed 
are now resprouting. Scattered large shrubs downstream were 
not sprayed. A smaller population 1 km west in the same 
creekline and extending for 100 m near the park entrance was 
not sprayed, as well. This is the site of the first collection from 
this location (W.R. Barker & R.M Barker 629, AD), described 
as a new record for S.A. and Australia. However, there is an 
earlier AD record with no details given, from 1909 from Victor 
Harbor, on southern Fleurieu Peninsula. 

It is not known to be grown as a garden plant, but it may 
have been used as an early hedge plant. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue. 
sTATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A. 

VOUCHER: W.R. Barker & R.M. Barker 629, A.G.Spooner 8337, 
10067, RL. Taplin 3, 1083, M. Mulvaney 72, R.J.Bates 15647 
(AD) 


Pandorea pandorana (Andrews) Steenis 

Wonga Vine BIGNONIACEAE 
DESCRIPTION: Climber to 6 m. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Eastern Australia, Tropical Australia to 
Malaysia. 

NOTES: One small clump was found growing above the 
retaining wall and buggy shed remains, near the Agave 
americana and Aloe spp. patch behind the house ruins. It has 
a dead thick, trunk twisted around a eucalypt. In spring it 
produced cream tubular flowers. 

It has not spread at the site, but has the potential to do so. 

There is an extensive outbreak of this species climbing tall 
eucalypts, in Morialta Conservation Park, S.A. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue, but may be 
amongst the fifteen Bignonia species listed. 

STATUS: Naturalised in S.A. and native to Qld, N.S.W., Vic., 
Tas. 

Voucher specimens: R.L. Taplin 1089, 1137 (AD). 
Philadelphus coronartius L. SAXIFRAGACEAE 
Sweet Mockorange 

DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 3 m high (Fig. 10). 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Europe to SW Asia. 

NOTES: One small, straggly shrub was found growing in the 
Hypericum calycinum garden north of the ruins. It produced 
white, sweet-scented flowers in December. 

It has not spread at the site. 

A deciduous shrub grown for its attractive white, perfumed 
flowers. There are many cultivars. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1013 (AD). 
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Pinus pinea L. PINACEAE 
Stone Pine 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 30 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Mediterranean Europe. 

NOTES: Two trees to 20 m and four saplings are growing near 
another tall, dead, burnt pine with the same bark pattern. They 
are opposite a cottage ruin south of the nursery site. Others 
have mistaken for Pinus radiata or P. halepensis, which both 
occur in the park, and ring-barked. These tall trees may have 
been part of the avenue of trees lining the driveway leading 
to the Nursery site, many of which were cut down after the 
property was sold in 1932 (Brittle et al. 1990). 

A large tree with horizontal branches, eventually forming 
an umbrella shaped crown. The cones are large and contain 
numerous edible kernels. 

Native to the Mediterranean region and widely planted in 
maritime and temperate Australia for its ornamental value 
and edible seeds (pine nuts). Most records are of old planted 
specimens. 

Saplings 4 m high have grown beneath the adult trees at 
this site. They are probably Pinus pinea, as P. halepensis does 
not grow nearby. This would suggest that they are incipiently 
naturalising at the site. 

STATUS: Recorded as naturalised in N.S.W., Vic., W.A., with 
one record for Perth with no information about the number of 
plants at the site. 

VOUCHER: A voucher specimen was not collected, due to 
the height of the tree, but cones, fallen dead branches and 
photographs were examined by D.E. Symon and identified as 
P. pinea. 

Polygala myrtifolia L. POLYGALACEAE 
Myrtle-leaf Milkwort 

DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 2 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: South and eastern Africa. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1845 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 

NOTES: Several small shrubs have been found north of the ruins 
near Umbellularia californica and many more east of the 
ruins, near Arbutus unedo. In a 1987 visit with M. Mulvaney, 
they were recorded as numerous seedlings 30 cm high, 
widespread 1n the burnt garden areas. Most have been removed 
but a number of large shrubs and young seedlings still persist 
amongst large Rhamnus alaternus shrubs 1n bushland south of 
the garden area. 

This species has naturalised and has potential for further 
spread at the site. 

Still grown in gardens, but now widely naturalised. 
Extensive populations have become established along coastal 
dunes at Kingscote and Robe in S.A. 

STATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., N.S.W., Vic., Tas. 

VoucHER: R.L. Taplin 14, 1087, M. Mulvaney 69 (AD). 
Populus nigra L. SALICACEAE 
Lombardy Poplar 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 30 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Central and eastern Europe. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1861 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. of P. alba. 

NOTES: In 1987 this was seen growing upstream in Water Gully, 
but has since been removed. 

No suckers or seedlings have appeared, so it 1s not known 
what variety was grown. 

It is now presumed extinct at the site. 
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The erect deciduous tree P nigra var. italica Du Roi, 
Lombardy Poplar, is widely grown. This species suckers 
prolifically and may form dense thickets that persist. Widely 
established wherever it has been planted. 
sTaTuS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., N.S.W., Vic. 

VOUCHER: No voucher specimen was collected before the study 
period and the species can no longer be found at the site. 
Prunus cerastifera Ehrh. ROSACEAE 
Cherry-plum 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 8 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Central Asia. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1858 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 

NOTES: Large trees of both red and green-leaf forms grow near 
the ruins, as well as in the creeklines to the south and west. 
They produced small, red fruits 1n summer. 

Widely grown for its pale-pink flowers and purple-leaved 
cultivars; less often as a fruit crop. 

This is definitely naturalised at this site and 1s spreading in 
other sites in S.A. 
sTaTuS: Naturalised in W.A, S.A., N.S.W., Vic., Tas. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1064 (AD). 

Prunus domestica L. subsp. domestica ROSACEAE 
European Plum 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 10 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: SW Asia and northern Africa. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1839 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 

NOTES: Two large trees with yellow fruit are growing near an 
old cottage ruin south of the nursery site. Another population 
was seen growing in a gully further south, outside the Newman 
property, in an orchard remnant with quinces and almond 
trees. Prune plums are growing with fig trees in a gully west 
of the ruins. 

It has not spread at the site. 

A deciduous tree widely grown in gardens and orchards. 
Many cultivars were grown by Newman’s. This species 
often persists around abandoned gardens and orchards. State 
Herbarium records show it as sparingly established in better 
rainfall areas in S.A. but it is not as common as P. cerasifera. 
sTATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., Vic. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1066 (AD). 


Prunus dulcis (Mill.) D.A. Webb 
Almond 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 8 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Central and SW Asia. 
FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1837 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 

NOTES: Scattered old trees are growing east of the ruins near the 
flowering gums. Two grow near the old cottage to the south 
of the ruins. More remnant trees were found in bushland on 
the steep hill north of the Water Gully valley. Old photographs 
show this area as cleared and planted as an orchard. (See 
Fig. 1). 

Widely grown in domestic gardens and orchards. The 
species suckers, forming persistent clumps. It is not clear 
whether regeneration from seed occurs. 

It has not spread at the site. 

sTATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A. and listed as incipiently 
naturalised in Vic. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1112 (AD). 
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Prunus mahaleb L. ROSACEAE 
Sour Cherry 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 10 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Central and southern Europe to Ukraine. 
NOTES: Several trees bearing tiny, red fruit in summer are 
erowing near the ruin of a cottage south of the nursery site. 
Numerous other large trees were found in the former garden 
areas to the east and west of the ruins. 

Cherries were grown in the former orchards. This species 
has been used as a stock for grafting. A number of trees 
persist in the vicinity of old orchards. The large number of 
trees found at ‘Water Gully’, combined with its widespread 
distribution indicate its potential for spreading. The large tree 
on the quarry edge must have grown more recently, as the old 
photographs show a hill behind the nursery complex where 
the quarry wall is now. 

It 1s well established at the site. 

It has only recently been recognised as naturalised in 
S.A. (Barker et al. 2005). More information is needed on its 
distribution 1n the state. 
status: Naturalised in S.A., N.S.W.. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 6, 1043, 1079 (AD). 
Punica granatum L. PUNICACEAE 
Flowering Pomegranate 
DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 3 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Europe to India. 

NOTES: One small shrub became apparent when it produced 
orange flowers in summer, amongst the extensive patch of 
Vinca major. \t is growing in a former garden area near clumps 
of Oleander. 

It has not produced fruit or spread at the site. 

This shrubby tree has long been cultivated for its edible and 
decorative fruit. It may be found 1n old gardens. 
STATUS: Naturalised in Qld, N.S.W. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1088 (AD). 

Quercus robur L. FAGACEAE 
English Oak 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 45 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Europe. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1841 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 

NOTES: One large tree is growing in the former garden area, 
east of the nursery site. As a result of the 1983 fire, it bears a 
large scar extending 4 m up the trunk. 

It has not spread at this site. 

Widely planted in higher rainfall areas where it may be 
sparingly naturalised. 

STATUS: Naturalised in S.A., Vic., A.C.T. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1055 (AD). 
Rhamunus alaternus L. RHAMNACEAE 
Blowfly Bush 

DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 5 m high (Fig. 11). 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Mediterranean Europe. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1839 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 

NOTES: Several very large shrubs to 3 m are growing in the 
northern garden area and have spread into bushland with 
Ailanthus altissima. Many more are growing amongst Acacia 
paradoxa 1n bushland south of the garden area. Scattered very 
large plants remain on the hill to the north-east where many 
have been removed. It may have been planted in the garden 
area. It is an invasive plant scattered throughout the park, so 
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Fig. 11. Rhamnus alaternus, truits. 


may also be adventive to the site. 

It 1s well established and is the most widespread invasive 
woody weed at the site. 

Once used as a hedge, it is now increasingly naturalised in a 
range of environments. Despite this, it is still sold in nurseries 
in SA. 
sTATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., N.S.W., Vic., Tas., 
doubtfully naturalised in Qld. 
VoucHER: EF: Boehm 515 (AD). 
Robinia pseudoacacia L. LEGUMINOSAE 
Black Locust 
DESCRIPTION: Tree to 20 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: North America. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1841 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 

NOTES: Following the destruction of the original trees in the 
1983 fire, hundreds of suckers and seedlings have spread over 
the hillside north of the ruins. One is now a 6 m high tree 
erowing through the top of Umbellularia californica. They are 
erowing amongst Ailanthus altissima saplings with Amaryllis 
belladonna and Hypericum calycinum. 

This deciduous tree is found mainly in older gardens. 
It suckers freely and thus persists in many sites. This has 
survived fire, cutting and spraying. Hundreds of small trees 
have developed and are now producing seedpods. 

It 1s well established at the site and spreading into 
bushland. 

STATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., Qld, N.S.W., Vic. 
VoucHER: R.L. Taplin 15, 814 (AD). 


Rosa banksiae W.T.Aiton 
Banksia Rose 
DESCRIPTION: Climber to 6 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: China. 
NOTES: A large sprawling plant is climbing over the ruins of 
an old cottage above the Water Gully creekline. In spring it 
produces masses of small white flowers. Five plum and two 
persimmon trees grow nearby. 

It has not spread at the site. 
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Fig. 12. Syzygium australe, fruits. 


A vigorous, mounding, evergreen shrub with sparse prickles 
and leaves glossy above. It can form basal trunks to 20 cm 
diameter. This rose 1s still popular today, with several cultivars 
srown. 
status: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia, though relic 
plants may persist. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1101, 1143 (AD). 


Sparmannia africana L.f. TILIACEAE 
African Linden 

DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 3 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Southern and eastern Africa. 

NOTES: Numerous trunks are growing from a burnt base to 
form a 3 m by 5 m clump on the edge of Water Gully creek, 
next to Syzygium australe. It bears double white flowers in 
spring. In old photographs from 1880s and 1963, this area 1s 
shown as garden at the side of the homestead. 

This shrub forms large multi-stemmed clumps likely to 
survive fire. Most cultivated plants are fully double flowered 
and are thus unlikely to produce seed. It has not spread at the 
site. 
sTATUS: Not known to be naturalised in Australia. 


VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 8, 1005 (AD). 


Stenocarpus sinuatus Endl. PROTEACEAE 
Wheel of Fire 
DESCRIPTION: Tree to 10 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Tropical Eastern Australia: Qld, N.S.W. 
NOTES: One 8 m high single-trunked tree has become enveloped 
in the canopy of the adjacent Syzygium australe. The red 
flowers are produced below the top of the foliage of the Scrub 
Cherry. 

It has not spread at the site. 

Occasionally cultivated but unlikely to become established 
here. 
status: Not recorded as naturalised outside its native area. 


VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 159 (AD). 
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Fig. 13. Syzygium australe, base with multiple trunks, regrown after the 
1983 Ash Wednesday tire. 


Syzygium australe (J.C.Wendl. ex Link.) B.Hyland 
Scrub Cherry MYRTACEAE 
DESCRIPTION: Tree to 12 m high (Fig. 12). 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Eastern Australia: Qld, N.S.W. 

NOTES: One 10 m high canopy comprises three multi-trunked 
clumps growing from the base which was burnt in 1983 (Fig. 
13). It is next to Sparmannia africana in a former garden area 
at the side of the house. It can be seen in old photographs 
from 1880s and 1963. Stenocarpus sinuatus 1s now growing 
through the canopy. 

The species has not spread in this location. 

In the garden east of the ruins, there is a smaller tree of the 
same species growing under the oak and amongst the Buddleja 
dysophylla thicket. 

It has not spread at the site, despite having fruit which may 
be attractive to birds. 

Not listed in 1894—1895 Catalogue, but likely nursery stock 
and may have been amongst the Eugenia species listed. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised outside its native area. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 155, 1008, 1017, 1103 (AD). 
Trachycarpus fortunei (Hook) H.Wendl. PALMAE 
Chinese Fan Palm 
DESCRIPTION: Tree to 10 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: E Asia. 

NOTES: A single 5 m high palm is growing in front of the 
verandah of the homestead remains. This is much smaller, 
about 2 m high in the 1963 photographs. These also show an 
extremely tall palm over 10 m high, with a trunk of about one 
metre in diameter growing on the bank of the small gully near 
Acca sellowiana and Magnolia xsoulangea. This large palm 
is no longer extant and must have been destroyed in the 1983 
fire. 

This compact, cool temperate fan palm is widely grown in 
gardens. It is usually single-stemmed and retains masses of 
loosely matted fibres on its trunk for long periods. The species 
is dioecious, so that isolated plants are unlikely to set seed. 

None have grown at the site. 
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sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised in Australia. 
VOUCHER: No voucher specimen was collected as the tree was 
too tall. A fallen dead frond and a photograph showing the 
habit and fruit were examined by D. Symon and identified as 
this taxon. 
Ulmus procera Salisb. ULMACEAE 
Common Elm 
DESCRIPTION: Tree to 30 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: Southern and western Europe. 
NOTES: Following the Ash Wednesday fire in 1983, dense 
thickets of suckers and seedlings have covered the hillside east 
of the ruins. Large trees and saplings are growing along the 
creekline to the south. Many have been removed but hundreds 
of small plants still persist. Just south of the ruins a 10 m high 
burnt tree has suckers growing from its base. 

Although well established at the site, to date none of the 
young plants has produced fruit. 

This species suckers freely and often forms persistent 
clumps. 
status: Naturalised 
naturalised in Vic. 
Voucher specimens: R.L. Taplin 2, 816, E.F. Boehm 600 (AD). 


Ulmus Xhollandica Mill. 

Dutch Elm 

DESCRIPTION: Tree to 40m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Native of Europe and Asia. 
NOTES: This 6 m high smooth-barked, multi-trunked elm 1s 
erowing from the burnt base and fallen trunk of the original 
tree. Following a visit to this site with M. Mulvaney in 1987, 
it was identified at the State Herbarium as Dutch Elm. It is in 
the creekline south of the ruins near a tall pink small-flowered 
kurrajong and growing with U. procera. There are several 5 m 
high, multi-trunked clumps growing from original trunks. This 
species does not appear to sucker as prolifically as Common 
Elm but may form locally persistent clumps. It has not spread 
beyond the collection site. 

sTATus: Naturalised in S.A., N.S.W., Vic., Tas. 

VOUCHER: M. Mulvaney 70 (AD). 


Umbellularia californica (Hook. & Arn.) Nutt. 
Californian Bay Laurel LAURACEAE 
DESCRIPTION: Tree to 20 m high. 
REGION OF ORIGIN: North America (California). 
NOTES: One 10 m high, multi-trunked tree is growing from its 
burnt original trunk in a former garden area north of the ruins. 
It has shiny, strongly aromatic leaves and produced a few fruit 
in 2006. Backhousia myrtifolia is beneath its canopy and an 
unknown 4 m high shrub with white flowers and small black 
berries is growing beside it. Nearby on the steep hillside are 
Arbutus, [lex and Aesculus. All have regrown with multiple 
trunks since the 1983 fire. 

It has not spread at the site. 

It is not in the 1874-5 Catalogue. Rarely grown. 
sTATUS: Not recorded as naturalised 1n Australia. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 13, 1006, 1113 (AD). 


in S.A., N.S.W., Tas., incipiently 
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Viburnum tinus L. CAPRIFOLIACEAE 
Laurustinus 

DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 7 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Mediterranean Europe. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1845 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 


NOTES: One 2 m, multi-stemmed shrub is growing under the 
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oak in a garden area east of the ruins. 

A widely grown, evergreen Viburnum forming a multi- 
stemmed shrub, likely to survive fire. 

It has not spread at the site, but produces berries that could 
be spread by birds. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894—1895 Catalogue but a likely 
nursery stock and garden plant. 
sTATUS: Naturalised in S.A., N.S.W., Vic. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1056 (AD). 

Vinca major L. APOCYNACEAE 
Blue Periwinkle 

DESCRIPTION: Creeper to .5 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Western Mediterranean Europe. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1858 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 

NOTES: This rhizomatous creeper has formed a dense ground 
cover around many old shrubs in the former garden area east 
of the ruins. Variegated leaf forms grow amongst the green 
leaves. It has spread along the northern side of the house ruins 
and along the creek bank for 500 m downstream. 

It is well established at the site. 

Now widely naturalised as a garden escape and long 
persistent in abandoned gardens. 
sTATUS: Naturalised in all other states, except N.T. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1128 (AD) 

Viola odorata L. VIOLACEAE 
Common Violet 

DESCRIPTION: Herb to 10 cm high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Europe to Asia. 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1839 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. 

NOTES: This widely cultivated stoloniferous herb 1s growing 
prolifically along the creekline and under eucalypts on both 
sides of the track south of the ruins. It has not been seen to 
flower, but produced small purple flowers when grown in the 
garden by R. Taplin. 

That one surviving clump is white-flowered and growing in 
the corner of the former shade-house near Camellia, suggests 
that it is a nursery remnant. 

It is well established at the site. 
sTATUS: Naturalised in W.A., S.A., N.S.W., Vic., doubtfully 
naturalised in Qld. 

VOUCHER: No voucher specimen was collected as the population 
at the site has not been seen to produce flowers. 


Vitis vinifera L. VITACEAE 
Grape Vine 

DESCRIPTION: Woody climber to many metres long. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Southern and central Europe. 

NOTES: One small old sprawling clump bearing red grapes 1s 
erowing on the hillside west of the nursery site. It 1s near a 
large fig tree, with small orange and lemon trees above a stone 
wall along the Water Gully creekline. It is close to the site of a 
former cottage and may be part of its garden. 

It has not spread at the site. 

The catalogue lists many cultivars and vines were also 
erown, mostly muscatels. 

Grape growing 1s now a major industry, where rainfall 1s 
adequate or irrigation available. Sprawling vines will root at 
nodes. 

Propagation from seed does not seem to be common and 
few adventive plants have been recorded. 


sTATUS: Naturalised in W.A., N.S.W., doubtfully naturalised in 
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Fig. 14. Watsonia marginata, flowers. 


Qld and incipiently naturalised in Vic. 
VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1100 (AD). 


Watsonia marginata °Curvitlora’ IRIDACEAE 
Saxophone Watsonia 

DESCRIPTION: Herb to 0.75 m high (Fig. 14). 

REGION OF ORIGIN: South Africa. (Cultivar/Hybrid). 

FIRST RECORD: Kloot (1986) gives 1845 as the date of first 
introduction in S.A. of W. marginata 

NOTES: A single clump producing flowers on curved stems 
to | m is growing near a former cottage south of the nursery 
complex. It is near almond trees and a lemon tree. It produced 
bright-pink flowers in late October and may be an old 
cultivar. 

It has not spread at the site. 

Not listed in Newman’s 1894-1895 Catalogue but one 
species was listed. 

Watsonia species are now widely established and are grown 
as decorative plants in domestic gardens. 

This Watsonia with a serpentine inflorescence is rarely seen 
and is remarkable to have survived so many years in a single 
clump. 

VOUCHER: R.L. Taplin 1062, 1149 (AD). 


Wigandia urens var. caracasana (Kunth) D.N.Gibson 
Wigandia HyYDROPHYLLACEAE 
DESCRIPTION: Shrub to 4 m high. 

REGION OF ORIGIN: Tropical America, Mexico to Columbia. 
NOTES: Hundreds of plants have been removed but many still 
remain, often in inaccessible quarry walls. The quarry was not 
there at the time of the nursery operation, so the spread has 
occurred more recently, particularly since the 1983 fire. The 
original shrub can be seen in 1860s and 1963 photographs of 
the garden. The taxon was first collected in 1987 on a visit to 
the site with M. Mulvaney, who was documenting the spread 
of garden plants into bushland. It 1s reported as growing 
amongst rocks and walls in the Mediterranean (Tutin et al. 
1964-1980). 
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It is well established but not spread outside of the localised 
area recorded with GPS and plotted onto an aerial photograph 
of the site (Fig. 15). 

This shrub with large furry leaves and showy purple flowers 
is now rarely grown but may have been popular in the 19" 
century. As it 1s now spreading in the adjacent quarry and 
hillside, it obviously has great potential to spread in a localised 
area, particularly after fire. In 2007 more plants were removed 
in a clean-up amongst the ruins in preparation for the erection 
of interpretive signage for the historic site. 
sTATUS: Naturalised in WA, SA. 

VOUCHER: R.J. Bates s.n. (AD98847189), M Mulvaney 74, 
R.L. Taplin 815, A.G.Spooner 15224 (AD). 


Conclusions 


Remaining exotic plants at the site of the former 
Newman’s Nursery and garden give us idea of the plants 
erown in cultivation 80—160 years ago and also serve as 
an example of the persistence of some of these species, 
despite major disruptions, such as the Ash Wednesday 
fire from 1983. 

Of particular interest are garden plants which have 
become woody weeds at the ‘Water Gully’ nursery 
site that so far have little or no record of spread in 
South Australia, outside the nursery site. They include 
the following species: Buddleja dysophylla, Myrtus 
communis, Noltea africana, Prunus mahaleb and 
Wigandia urens var. caracasana. These species were 
already naturalised at the site when they were first 
recorded in 1987. 

Noltea africana is confined to permanently wet 
creeklines but is still widespread, despite recent spraying. 
Buddleja dysophylla was not collected and identified 
until 2005, when it was seen flowering. It has now 
spread from a single shrub to form a thicket 25 m long 
x 3 m wide. Prunus mahaleb was not identified until 
2005, when it was seen bearing fruit. It is widespread 
throughout the site, with fruit probably spread by birds. 
Myrtus communis 1s not listed in the censuses of other 
states as naturalised, but is widespread at this site. 

Some of the large old trees, such as Umbellularia 
californica, Quercis robur and Syzygium australe, 
as well as the unusual species Cussonia_ spicata, 
Backhousia myrtifolia, Garrya elliptica and Diospyros 
whyteana could well be regarded as ‘heritage’ plants. 
The fact that they have survived for up to 160 years and 
have not spread or produced seedlings suggests that they 
are not a danger of becoming weeds and might have 
some heritage status, as living examples of what was 
erown in early colonial gardens in South Australia. 
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Fig. 15. Extent of Wigandia urens var. caracasana spread since the Ash 
Wednesday fire of 1983 from the original plants in the garden. (The 
quarry was not there at the time of the Nursery). 


allowed the reproduction of a photograph of the Nursery 
in their possession. Aerial photography was provided by 
Mapland, DEH. 
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Abstract 


The new species, 7eucrium reidii Toelken & D.Dean Cunn., is here described and illustrated, 
and the generic key for the Flora of South Australia 1s amended. 


Introduction 


Recent mining exploration in the north-west of South 
Australia has prompted a reassessment of an unusual 
member of the J7eucrium corymbosum R.Br. species 
complex, which is here described as a new species. 

W.S. Reid (1908-1995) from the South Australian 
Pastoral Board was, according to records at the State 
Herbarium of South Australia (AD), the first to collect 
this plant in 1955 from Mt Davies and Mt Harriet in 
north-western South Australia. The species 1s named in 
honour of this discerning collector, who also recorded 
many rare plants (for a biographical note see Donovan 
1995). Teucrium grandiusculum subsp. pilosum Toelken 
(Toelken 1985, p. 299), for instance, was known only 
from a locality near Ooldea, until he recorded it from 
the western boundary of Lake Everard where it has 
never been relocated. 


Teurium reidii Toelken & D.Dean Cunn., sp. nov. 
Teucrio corymboso R.Br. similis sed petiolis precipue 
paginis adaxialibus pilis longis patentibus, foliis 
latioribus, paginis adaxialibus foliis glanduloso- 
pubescentibus inflorescentiisque spiciformibus differt. 
Typus: South Australia, Mt Harriet, W.S.Reid s.n., 
30.1x.1955 (holo.: AD97629673; 1so.: AD97904141, 
AD98661013). 

Teucrium corymbosum auct. non R.Br.: Toelken in Jessop & 
Toelken, Fl. S. Austr. 3: 1226 (1986), pro parte. 


Shrubs rarely up to 2 m tall, resprouting from woody 
base; branches more or less quadrangular but ridges 
rounded and rarely protruding, densely pubescent to 
sparsely hirsute, with hairs simple spreading (unequally 
long) often more or less antrorsely curved and densely 
interspersed with subsessile glands. Leaves discolorous; 
petiole (3.2—) 8—15 (—23.5) mm long [(0.3—) 3—6 (—12.3) 
mm in 7! corymbosum|, with hairs spreading and longer 
on interpetiolar ridge; /amina ovate to oblong-ovate, 
(19.4—) 30-50 (—90.2) x (14.3-) 20-30 (—56.2) mm 
[(4.6—) 6-15 (—25.1) mm broad in 7: corymbosum\, 
apex acute often becoming obtuse, abruptly constricted 


OL 


into an often truncate to cordate base, with bluntly 
dentate margins, adaxially more or less depressed- 
reticulate-veined and pubescent with unequal spreading 
simple hairs usually antrorse and densely interspersed 
with usually subsessile glands, abaxially with almost 
complete raised reticulum of veins, densely pubescent 
to shortly hirsute with unequal spreading + antrorse 
simple hairs with dense subsessile glands interspersed. 


Inflorescence a foliose thyrsoid, apparently unbranched, 


spiciform, with first internode from base (0.3-) 
0.5-8 (-10.6) mm long [(6.5—) 8-18 (—22.2) mm 
in 7? corymbosum]|, with loosely arranged dichasia; 
bracts (prophylls) linear-elliptic to elliptic-triangular, 
5.2—8.4 mm long, with apex blunt to acute, abaxially 
with central vein prominently raised, pubescent to 
tomentose subtended by sessile glands, adaxially 
glabrous, rarely with a few glands. Calyx outer surface 
usually densely pubescent with hairs simple, spreading, 
antrorse subtended by dense subsessile glands, inner 
surface glabrous except for sessile glands on the lobes 
becoming abruptly fewer within the tube; tube 2.8—3.4 
mm long with 10 raised veins (5 prominent); lobes 5, 
triangular, subequal, 3.2—-3.7 x 1.3-1.5 mm, usually 
slightly longer than tube, pointed, each with a raised 
central vein on the outside. Corolla bi-lipped, white 
and without markings, outer surface puberulous to 
pubescent with hairs short, spreading, antrorse and 
glands sessile, inner surface mainly glabrous except for 
a prominent ring of long simple hairs in the throat just 
above the attachment of the anthers; tube 4.4—4.6 mm 
long; adaxial lip trilobed: median abaxial lobe usually 
more or less spathulate, but varying from broadly 
obovate to almost orbicular, 5.8—6.6 x 3.7—4.4 mm, 
spreading; lateral abaxial lobes equal, narrowly elliptic, 
3.8—4.4 x 1.7—2.2 mm, with apex retuse; adaxial lip 
with two similar narrowly elliptic lobes erect to slightly 
incurved, 4.2—4.7 x 2.1-2.6 mm. Stamens erect, 
aligned with adaxial corolla lobes then distally strongly 
incurved; filaments inserted 1.3—1.6 mm from the base 
of corolla, basal third broader than distal section, hairs 
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Fig.1. a-j Teucrium reidii. a habit; b variation of lower leaves; c leaves below the inflorescence; d inflorescence; e lower part of 


inflorescence; f flower from above; g flower in side view; h fruit with front calyx lobes removed; i fruit without calyx; j centripedal 


surfaces of mericarp. k-I I. corymbosum (South Australian form): k lower leaves; | leaves below the inflorescence. Scale: a x0.1; 
b-e, g, k-I 1 cm; f 2.5 cm; h-j 1 mm. a, e-g M.Ward AD199407 with photographs; b, d PU:Lang & PD.Canty BS23-29074; c, h-} 


W.S.Reid AD97904141, k E.A.Orchard 2231, | Gawler Ranges Survey 7956. 
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simple, long, abaxial pair appearing lateral, 10.5—10.8 
mm long, adaxial pair 9.1—9.5 mm long; anthers kidney- 
shaped, 1.8—2.0 mm long and 1.5—1.7 mm long (abaxial 
and adaxial anthers, respectively), medifixed with few to 
many glands around attachment with filament, papillate. 
Ovary cylindrical to more or less quadrangular in 
section, with dense tuft of erect simple hairs and a few 
elands distally, outer surface otherwise glabrous except 
for clusters of glands distally (in grooves between 
locules), style 9.2—9.8 mm long, distally incurved with 
the filaments to just above the throat of the corolla; 
stigma lobes equal, 0.8—1.1 mm long. Fruiting calyx 
slightly enlarged. Mericarps cylindrico-ellipsoid, 3—3.2 
x c. 1.2 mm, distally 0.6—0.8 mm extended beyond the 
style base, with obvious terminal tuft of simple hairs and 
dense subsessile glands extending slightly downwards. 
Flowering: August—November. Fig. 1. 


Distribution and ecology. Plants often grow in shallow 
soil among boulders of usually igneous rock formations 
such as granite, or ultramafic rock or layered mafic 
intrusions of the Giles complex (Glikson et al. 1996) 
of north-western South Australia. At present 7° reidii 
is mainly known from a few localities, usually at high 
altitude, on the Gammon Ranges in the northern Flinders 
and has more often been recorded from the Tomkinson 
and Musgrave ranges in north-western South Australia. 
The species has apparently not yet been found in the 
adjoining regions of Western Australia and the Northern 
Territory. 


Conservation status. The species is described as rare 
for Mt Woodroffe in the Musgrave Ranges (P./.Lang 
& PD.Canty BS23-24459) and the Gammon Ranges 
(R.J Bates 34838). 


Diagnostic features. The Teucrium corymbosum species 
complex has numerous forms in eastern Australia. 
Teucrium reidii 1s here compared to the most common 
form of 7. corymbosum that occurs in South Australia, 
as it shows in its general morphology a close affinity 
to the new species (see description for comparative 
measurements). It is beyond the scope of this paper to 
evaluate whether this South Australian form should be 
included in 7. corymbosum as determined by the type 
specimens collected by R. Brown near Port Jackson. 
The very broad leaf lamina and longer petiole of 
T. reidii are the most obvious distinctive features, but 
at present insufficient herbarium material prevents a 
thorough evaluation of these traits in relation to the often 
extreme conditions where 7? reidii occurs as well as to 
their position on the plant. The use of leaves for clear 
delimitation of the species is limited. For instance, the 
very long petioles and the broadest leaves are typically 
found at the base of the plant, but these are usually not 
included in herbarium specimens, particularly those of 
T’ reidii, as its plants tend to be larger than those of 7: 
corymbosum. However, if the width of the lamina of 
the leaves at the second node below the first flower 1s 
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measured, then they show an almost complete separation 
of the two taxa (18-33 mm broad in T: reidii and 8—20 
mm for those of 7? corymbosum). 

The clearest diagnostic feature of 7: reidii is the 
presence of long erect hairs (sometimes slightly distally 
incurved) on the petiole and usually the entire leaf. In 7: 
corymbosum the latter hairs are more or less appressed 
or may at times be looped with only the apex appressed. 
The upper leaf surface of T. reidii is pubescent with 
simple hairs interspersed with sessile glands, while that 
of 7. corymbosum 1s glabrous or if with a few scattered 
hairs then usually without glands. 

The corymbiform arrangement of the flowers 1s 
accentuated in 7? corymbosum by elongated basal 
internode of every part-inflorescence, a feature not 
observed in 7: reidii so that its inflorescences appear 
spiciform. 

Although some of the measurements, particularly of 
leaves, of 7. reidii marginally overlap with those of 7: 
corymbosum, no intermediates between the two species 
have been observed. The existence of a typical specimen 
T’ corymbosum from north of Mintabie (Bates 51156) 
indicates that the two species occur near one another. 7° 
reidii has also been recorded from the Gammon Ranges, 
Arkaroola and Mawson Plateau, whereas T. corymbosum 
is common in the Flinders Ranges to the south. 


Typification. Duplicates from the South Australian 
Pastoral Board (held in AD) usually have no collector’s 
name on the label, but the coimcidence of the same 
species from the same locality collected on the same date 
strongly suggests that they are part of the same collection 
by the same person (here regarded as W.S.Reid) as 
formally recorded on sheets of ADW (Herbarium of the 
Waite Arboretum, University of Adelaide), which are 
now also incorporated in AD. 


Specimens examined 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA: North-Western Region: &. Bates 3029, 
upper Alalka Creek, 19.v.1983 (AD); PJ Lang & PD.Canty 
BS23-24459, 0.1 km SSW of Mount Woodroffe, 19.x.1994 (AD); 
PJ.Lang & PD.Canty BS23-29074, 13.6 km NNE Yuranka, 
24.x.1998 (AD); W.S.Reid AD97&46043, AD98661010, Mount 
Davies, 23.1x.1955 (AD); M Ward 527 517068 7115285, 1 km 
north Kalka, 16.vii.2006 (AD). Flinders Ranges: R. Bates 
34838, Gammon Ranges, 4.x1.1993 (AD); R. Bates AD99S04095, 
Mawson Plateau, 1996 (AD, NSW); T.R.N. Lothian 5052, Radium 
Creek, Arkaroola, 1.x.1969 (AD). 


Selection of specimens of T. corymbosum (common 
S.A. form) examined (96 seen) 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA: North-Western Region: &. Bates 5/156, 
N Mintabie, 29.1x.1998 (AD). Nullarbor: F'A.Mason 75, Ooldea 
Soak, 1.1x.1974 (AD). Flinders Ranges: W. Bushman 3, near Fern 
Chasm, 29.1x.1981 (AD); R.Callen AD97021089, Mainwater 
Pound, Bella Bellana Creek, 8.x.1969 (AD); A.G.Spooner 
3641, Hidden Gorge, Mt Remarkable National Park, 12.x.1974 
(AD). Eastern Region: D.Chinner 29, Bibliando Station, 
7.x.1979 (AD). Eyre Peninsula: B.Copley 2334, 7 km W Yardea 
homestead, 12.x.1968 (AD); E.A.Orchard 2231, Yandinga 
Gorge, N. Minnipa, 26.1x.1969 (AD); A.G.Spooner 2248, Hiltaba 
homestead, 3.1x.1972 (AD). Northern Lofty: D.Symon 10605, 
Nelshaby Gorge, 10.x.1976 (AD). Murray: 4.G.Spooner 7086, 
Saunders Creek Gorge, 21.1x.1980 (AD). 
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Key to Zeucrium in South Australia 


The key to the species of ZJeucrium in the Flora of 
South Australia (Toelken 1986) was changed as follows 
to include the new species: 


L. Leaves. trifoliaté 0 cece eas eee woes T. albicaule 
1: Leaves simple 


2. Leaves entire, undulate or unevenly recurved......... 
beget Oty Neat et ae ad 2 Re tne ENE 2 eon erad of I. racemosum 
2: Leaves lobed or toothed 


3. Internodes scarcely elongated and not visible between 
successive pairs of part-inflorescences; tufted herbs 
with a rootstock ................ T. sessiliflorum 

3: Internodes elongating and visible between successive 
pairs of part-inflorescences; shrubs 


4. Leaves sessile, obovate, often with a long cuneate 
BASE Tras oe ek eee bom T. grandiusculum 

4: Leaves petiolate at least on lower parts; blade ovate 
or lanceolate 


5. Hairs spreading on abaxial petiole, 0.4—0.8 mm 
long on adaxial base of lamina; leaves ovate, 
2.0—3.3 mm broad at second node below first 
flowers; upper surface pubescent with simple 
hairs interspersed with sessile glands .. 7. reidii 

5: Hairs tappressed on abaxial petiole, 0.1—0.25 mm 
long on adaxial base of lamina; leaves lanceolate, 
0.8-—2.0 mm broad at second node below first 
flowers; upper surface glabrous or if a few 
scattered hairs usually without glands ........ 

s3-anh ata Mdecee Hoare aie ebaey Mist or aeerend I. corymbosum 
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NOTES & SHORT COMMUNICATIONS 


New combinations in Prerostylis and Caladenia 
and other name changes in the Orchidaceae of South Australia 


R.M. Barker & R.J. Bates 


State Herbarium of South Australia, Plant Biodiversity Centre, 
P.O. Box 2732, Kent Town, South Australia 5071 
E-mail: barker.robyn@saugov.sa.gov.au 


Abstract 


Combinations are provided in Pterostylis and Caladenia (Orchidaceae) for new species 
initially described in the segregate genera Arachnorchis, Bunochilus and Oligochaetochilus. 
Recircumscription of existing species has led to some new species being recognised for South 
Australia and Prasophyllum sp. West Coast (R. Tate AD96945 167) 1s now known as Prasophyllum 


catenemum D.L.Jones. 


Introduction 


In the past, when there have been disagreements 
between botanists about the level at which species 
should be recognised, the arguments have not impinged 
particularly on the outside community. Today, with 
botanical names increasingly being added to databases 
and databases being much more readily available to 
users through the internet, there is often a need for 
practical purposes for the recognition of a single name 
for a particular species, 1.e. a ‘preferred’ name for each 
taxon. Herbaria, amongst other institutions, tend to 
adopt a conservative approach in the adoption of new 
names, preferring to wait until there has been sufficient 
testing of new concepts and hence greater stability and 
acceptance of these names (Entwisle & Weston 2005). 
Rushing in and adopting name changes as they occur can 
lead to a later reversal of a decision and an unnecessary 
confusion of names. For instance, within the segregate 
genera of Caladenia R.Br., earlier combinations made in 
both Calonema (Lindl.) D.L.Jones & M.A.Clem. (Jones 
et al. 2001) and Calonemorchis Szlach. (Szlachetko 
2002) were subsequently found to be superfluous or 
to contravene the rules of the /nternational Code of 
Botanical Nomenclature (McNeill et al. 2006). Another 
example within orchids is the transfer of species from 
Corunastylis Fitzg. to Genoplesium R.Br. and then back 
again (Jones et al. 2002; see below). 

Presently, the decision has been made by the Council 
of Heads of Australasian Herbaria (CHAH) that the many 
segregate genera being proposed by Jones et al. (2001) 
within Caladenia' and by Jones & Clements (2002b) 


' Arachnorchis D.L.Jones & M.A.Clem., Petalochilus RS. 
Rogers, Jonesiopsis Szlach. and Stegostyla D.L.Jones & 
M.A.Clem. for South Australia 


within Pterostylis* R.Br. will not be adopted. Both 
genera in the wider sense are recognised as monophyletic 
(Hopper & Brown 2004; Jones & Clements 2002b) 
and for the practical purpose of running Australia’s 
Virtual Herbarium (2008) the broader generic concept 
will continue to be applied (Entwisle 2003; Entwisle & 
Weston 2005). 

The issue of the segregate orchid genera has yet to 
be addressed by the CHAH committee of the Australian 
Plant Census (2008), whose role it is to agree on a 
‘preferred name’ for each Australian taxon. It should be 
stressed that alternative taxonomies are still available to 
those who wish to use them and just because one name 
has been chosen for use 1n the major databases supported 
by the Australian herbaria this does not imply that 
alternatives are incorrect or scientifically unsupported. 


New combinations in Caladenia and Pterostylis 


A number of new names applying to South Australian 
species have been published by Jones in the genera 
Arachnorchis D.L.Jones & M.A.Clem. (Jones 2006a) 
and Bunochilus D.L.Jones & M.A.Clem. (Jones 2006b). 
Alternative names are not available in Caladenia 
and Pterostylis, respectively, and the necessary new 
combinations are made in this paper. This follows 
similar publications by Backhouse (2007) and Thiele 
& Brown (2007), who made the relevant combinations 
for Victoria and Western Australia, respectively. Other 
unpublished phrase or manuscript names which have 
also been used for the species have been listed where 


* Diplodium Sw., Oligochaetochilus Szlach., Bunochilus D.L. 
Jones & M.A.Clem., Zaurantha D.L.Jones & M.A.Clem., 
Linguella D.L.Jones & M.A.Clem., Urochilus D.L.Jones 
& M.A.Clem., Speculantha D.L.Jones & M.A.Clem. and 
Plumatichilos Szlach. for South Australia 
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appropriate. The International Plant Names Index (2008) 
and the Australian Plant Name Index (2008) have been 
used to check that the epithets in the new combinations 
have not already been used in the genus. 


Caladenia aurulenta (D.L.Jones) R.J.Bates, comb. nov. 


Basionym: Arachnorchis aurulenta D.L.Jones, Orchadian 
15(2): 90-91 (2005). — Type: South Australia, Gawler 
Ranges, Scrubby Creek Station, 9 Sep. 2000, D.L.Jones 
17452 & M.Garratt (holo: CANB; iso: AD, BRI, MEL, 
NSW, PERTH). 


Caladenia ensigera (D.L.Jones) R.J.Bates, comb. nov. 


Basionym: Arachnorchis ensigera D.L.Jones, Austral. 
Orchid Res. 5: 59 (2006). — Type: South Australia, Mt 
Remarkable National Park, Circle Track, 5 Sep. 1999, D.L. 
Jones 16698 & M.Garratt (holo: CANB; iso: AD, MEL). 


Caladentia flindersica (D.L.Jones) R.J.Bates, comb. nov. 


Basionym: Arachnorchis flindersica D.L.Jones, Austral. 
Orchid Res. 5: 60 (2006). — Type: South Australia, 
Alligator Gorge, 4 Sep. 2005, C. & M.Houston 41 (holo: 
CANB; 1so: AD, MEL). 

Caladenia patersonii auct. non R.Br.: Weber & Bates (1986), 
partly. 

Caladenia sp. Inland (F'A.Mason 300) R.J.Bates in 
W.R.Barker et al., J. Adelaide Bot. Gard. Suppl. 1: 194 
(2005), partly (only with respect to FR and NL records). 

Arachnorchis aft. arenaria ‘Flinders’: R.J.Bates, Orchids S. 
Austral. CD-ROM (2007), pro syn. 


Caladenia fuliginosa (D.L.Jones) R.J.Bates, comb. nov. 


Basionym: Arachnorchis fuliginosa D.L.Jones, Austral. 
Orchid Res. 5: 61 (2006). — Type: South Australia, Yorke 
Peninsula, Corny Point—Marion Bay Road, 2 Sep. 2000, 
D.L.Jones 17230 & M.Garratt (holo: CANB; iso: AD, 
MEL). 
Caladenia patersonii var. suaveolens Nicholls. 
Caladenia fragrantissima D.L.Jones & G.W.Carr subsp. 
fragrantissima, partly. 
Caladenia patersonii auct. non R.Br.: Weber & Bates (1986), 
partly. 


Caladenia interanea (D.L.Jones) R.J.Bates, comb. nov. 


Basionym: Arachnorchis interanea D.L.Jones, Orchadian 
15(2): 91-92 (2005). — Type: South Australia, W end of 
the Gawler Ranges, Mt Granite, 9 Sep. 2000, D.L.Jones 
17455 & M.Garratt (holo: CANB; iso: AD, MEL). 
Caladenia tensa auct. non G.W.Carr: Barker et al. (2005), 
partly. 
Caladenia tentaculata auct. non Schltdl.: Bates & Weber 
(1990), partly. 
Caladenia dilatata auct. non R.Br.: Weber & Bates (1986), 
partly. 


Caladenia intuta (D.L.Jones) R.J.Bates, comb. nov. 


Basionym: Arachnorchis intuta D.L.Jones, Orchadian 
14(12): 561—562 (2005). — Type: South Australia, Yorke 
Peninsula, near Hardwicke [Bay], 2 Sep. 1999, D.L.Jones 
16648 & M.Garratt (holo: CANB; iso: AD, MEL, NSW). 
Caladenia sp. Brentwood (R.J/.Bates 53510) R.J.Bates, 
Electronic Flora of South Australia Census Database 
(listed since April 2005). 
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Caladenia leptochila subsp. dentata (D.L.Jones) R.J. 
Bates, comb. nov. 


Basionym: Arachnorchis leptochila subsp. dentata 
D.L.Jones, Austral. Orchid Res. 5: 62 (2006). — Type: 
South Australia, Alligator Gorge National Park, 9 Oct. 
1988, D.L.Jones 2966 & M.Garratt (holo: CANB; 1so: 
AD, MEL). 


Caladenia saxatilis (D.L.Jones) R.J.Bates, comb. nov. 


Basionym: Arachnorchis  saxatilis D.L.Jones Austral. 
Orchid Res. 5: 63 (2006). — Type: South Australia, 
Eastern outskirts of Mt Remarkable National Park, 
Alligator Gorge side, 5 Sept. 1999, D.L.Jones 16711 & 
M.Garratt (holo: CANB). 
Caladenia aft. fitzgeraldii: Bates & Weber, pl. 44 (1990). 
Caladenia stellata auct. non D.L.Jones: Barker et al. (2005), 
partly. 


Caladenia strigosa (D.L.Jones) R.J.Bates, comb. nov. 


Basionym: Arachnorchis strigosa D.L.Jones, Austral. 
Orchid Res. 5: 57 (2006). — Type: South Australia, 
Ruakkan, 25 Sep. 2005, R.Bates 65973 (holo: CANB 
673104; 1so: AD). 

Caladenia australis auct. non G.W.Carr: Barker et al. (2005), 
partly. 


Caladenia zephyra (D.L.Jones) R.J.Bates, comb. nov. 


Basionym: Arachnorchis zephyra D.L.Jones, Austral. 
Orchid Res. 5: 65 (2006). — Type: South Australia, 
Carrappee Hill Conservation Park, D.T-Rouse 186, 
M. Duncan, G.Backhouse & P McCauley (holo: CANB). 
Caladenia sp. Inland (F'A.Mason 300) R.J.Bates in 
W.R.Barker et al., J. Adelaide Bot. Gard. Suppl. 1: 194 
(2005), partly (only with respect to specimens from EP). 
Caladenia arenaria auct. non Fitzg.: Jessop (1993), partly. 
Caladenia patersonii auct. non R.Br.: Bates & Weber (1990), 
partly. 


Pterostylis flavovirens (D.L.Jones) R.J.Bates, comb. nov. 


Basionym: Bunochilus flavovirens D.L.Jones, Austral. 
Orchid Res. 5: 132 (2006). — Type: South Australia, Port 
Lincoln, coastal reserve towards Lincoln Cove, 7 Aug. 
1995, D.L. Jones 14110 & B.E. Jones (holo: CANB). 
Pterostylis sp. Coastal (R.Bates 37621) R.J.Bates in 
W.R.Barker et al., J. Adelaide Bot. Gard. Suppl. 1: 201 
(2005), partly. 
Pterostylis longifolia auct. non R.Br.: Weber & Bates (1986), 
partly. 


Pterostylis littoralis (D.L.Jones) R.J.Bates, comb. nov. 


Basionym: Bunochilus littoralis D.L.Jones, Austral. 
Orchid Res. 5: 133 (2006). — Type: South Australia, Bog 
Road, near Sunland, opposite Lake St Clair, 7 July 1999, 
D.L.Jones 16461, M.Garratt & R.Bates (holo: CANB; 
isotype AD). 
Pterostylis sp. Coastal (R.Bates 37621) R.J.Bates in 
W.R.Barker et al., J. Adelaide Bot. Gard. Suppl. 1: 201 
(2005), partly. 


Pterostylis viriosa (D.L.Jones) R.J.Bates, comb. nov. 


Basionym: Bunochilus viriosus D.L.Jones, Austral. Orchid 
Res. 5: 129 (2006). — Type: South Australia. Belair 
National Park, NW boundary, 8 Aug. 1993, D.L.Jones 
11846 & B.E.Jones (holo: CBG 9706956 at CANB; iso: 
AD). 
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Pterostylis smaragdyna auct. non D.L.Jones & M.A.Clem.: 
Barker et al. (2005), partly. 

Pterostylis longifolia auct. non R.Br.: Bates & Weber, pl. 
171 (1990). 


Pterostylis mirabilis (D.L.Jones) R.J.Bates, comb. nov. 
Basionym: Oligochaetochilus mirabilis D.L.Jones, 
Orchadian 15(9): 394-395, Fig. | (2007). — Type: South 
Australia. Eyre Peninsula: Cowell to Kimba Road, 23 Nov. 
1983, R. Bates 3645 (holo: AD). 

Oligochaetochilus att. despectans ’Eyre Peninsula‘: 
R.J.Bates, Orchids S. Austral. CD-ROM (2007). 

Pterostylis sp. Eyre Peninsula (R. Bates 19474) R.J.Bates in 
W.R.Barker et al., J. Adelaide Bot. Gard. Suppl. 1: 201 
(2005). 


Pterostylis psammophilus (D.L.Jones) R.J.Bates, 
comb. nov. 
Basionym: Oligochaetochilus psammophilus D.L.Jones, 
Orchadian 15(9): 396-397, Fig. 2 (2007). — Type: South 
Australia. Cockatoo Valley, 9 Sept. 1995, Rk. Bates 41985 
(holo: CANB). 
Pterostylis ‘Sandy Creek’ R.J.Bates, Orchids S. Australia 
CD-ROM (2007). 
Oligochaetochilus ’Sandy Creek’ R.J.Bates, Orchids S. 
Australia CD-ROM (2007). 
Pterostylis biseta auct. non Blackmore & Clemesha: Bates & 
Weber (1990). 


Corunastylis vs Genoplesium 


All species previously treated as Genoplesium have 
been changed back to Corunastylis since Genoplesium 
is now treated as a monotypic genus confined to the 
Sydney region (Jones et al. 2002). 

One species, Corunastylis tepperi (F.Muell. ex 
Tepper) D.L.Jones & M.A.Clements, treated at species 
level by Jones & Clement (2002a) was treated as a 
synonym of Genoplesium nigricans (R.Br.) D.L.Jones 
& M.A.Clem. in the last census (Barker et al. 2005). 
It is now considered to be distinct from that species by 
its green flowers with a dark labellum compared to the 
uniformly purple-brown flowers of G. nigricans (Jones 
2006c; Bates 2007). Corunastylis tepperi 1s distributed 
from Bendigo in Victoria to Corrigin in Western 
Australia and 1s considered to be very common in South 
Australia. 


Replacement name for an existing phrase name 


Prasophyllum catenemum D.L.Jones 


Austral. Orchid Res. 5: 146 (2006). 

Prasophyllum sp. West Coast (R.Jate AD96945167) 
R.J.Bates in W.R.Barker et al., J. Adelaide Bot. Gard. 
Suppl. 1: 199 (2005), partly. 

Prasophyllum odoratum auct. non R.S.Rogers: Jessop 
(1993), partly. 

Prasophyllum patens auct. non R.Br.: Bates & Weber (1990), 
partly. 

Prasophyllum patens var. patens auct. non R.Br.: Weber & 
Bates (1986). 

Prasophyllum “West Coast’ R.Tate: R.J.Bates, J. Native 
Orchid Soc. of S. Australia 29(7): 69 (2005). 


Name changes 1n South Australian orchids 


New species for South Australia 


Prasophyllum praecox D.L.Jones 


Austral. Orchid Res. 5: 153 (2006). 
Prasophyllum odoratum auct. non R.S.Rogers: Barker et al. 
(2005), partly. 


Prasophyllum collinum D.L.Jones 


Austral. Orchid Res. 5: 147 (2006). 
Prasophyllum odoratum auct. non R.S.Rogers: Barker et al. 
(2005), partly. 


Pterostylis cucullata R.Br. subsp. sylvicola 


Austral. Orchid Res. 5: 86 (2006). 
Pterostylis cucullata auct. non R.Br.: Bates & Weber (1990), 
partly. 


Pterostylis lustra D.L.Jones 


Austral. Orchid Res. 5: 87 (2006). 
Pterostylis falcata auct. non R.S.Rogers: Barker et al. (2005), 
partly. 
Pterostylis furcata auct. non Lindl.: Weber & Bates (1986), 
partly. 


Pterostylis prasina (D.L.Jones) G.N.Backh. 


Victorian Naturalist 124: 124 (2007). 
Bunochilus prasinus D.L.Jones, Austral. Orchid Res. 5: 133 
(2006). 
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Abstract 


Reasons are presented for use of the name Avicennia marina (Forssk.) Vierh. subsp. marina 
(Avicenniaceae/Acanthaceae), instead of A. marina subsp. australasica (Walp.) Everett, for the 


only South Australian mangrove species. 


Background 


Avicennia marina (Forssk.) Vierh. is found in 
countries whose shores abut the Indian Ocean, through 
Malesia and, to a limited extent, in the western Pacific 
in Australia and New Zealand. It is the only mangrove 
species to occur in South Australia and in the last 
edition of the Flora of South Australia it was treated as 
A. marina vat. resinifera (Forst.f.) Bakh. (Munir 1986). 

Following the 1986 Flora treatment a revision of 
the family for Australasia by Duke (1991) recognised 
three varieties within A. marina. According to Duke, A. 
marina var. marina was found on the Western Australian 
coastline south of the Kimberleys, var. eucalyptifolia 
(Valeton) N.C.Duke was confined to northern Australia 
and var. australasica (Walp.) Moldenke ex N.C.Duke'! 
was found on coastlines from Townsville to Adelaide. 

Duke allocated South Australian material to var. 
australasica apparently on the basis of two collections 
from Port Gawler (MM Retallick s.n.); the specimens 
are in the Townsville herbarium and have not been seen 
by the authors. The variety resinifera was predated by 
var. australasica and so can no longer be used. Everett 
(1994) raised the varieties recognised by Duke to 
subspecies. 

In 2004, the second author was writing an account 
of Avicennia for the Flora of Australia (Orchard subm.). 
He contacted the first author asking which name would 
be used in the forthcoming South Australian census 
(Barker et al. 2005). From the limited material available 
to him in the Australian National Herbarium, Canberra 
he had found that South Australian material matched 
the Western Australian subsp. marina more closely than 
' The combining authorship for this variety has still to be 

confirmed. This is the usual citation since Everett (1994) 
pointed out that Moldenke could not be cited as the combining 
author; whether the combination can be attributed to Duke 
(1991) needs further investigation. Since the varietal name is 


not used in the South Australian census this matter does not 
need to be resolved here. 
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subsp. australasica, since the sepals had glabrous rather 
than hairy margins. 


Observations and discussion 


The first author has made limited observations 
on the specimens of Avicennia marina held by the 
State Herbarium of South Australia. Only the three 
characteristics presently used to separate the three 
subspecies were investigated viz. hairiness of the sepals, 
nature of the bark and height of the style in relation to 
the stamens. 


Sepals 


Inspection of the collections supported the Orchard 
observations 1.e. all specimens had sepals with a glabrous 
rim behind the ciliate edge, thus suggesting subsp. marina 
rather than subsp. australasica. Two specimens from Port 
Phillip Bay and Westernport Bay in Victoria (St. John s.n.; 
Lothian s.n.) provided the contrasting character found 
in subsp. australasica with the sepals with hairs to the 
edges. 


Bark 


Whether a specimen has rough (subsp. austra- 
lasica) or smooth (subsp. marina) bark 1s usually 
difficult to assess since there is rarely true bark present 
in collections. However older branches were almost 
invariably smooth and many of them showed some 
evidence of chalkiness or pruinosity, characteristics 
associated with subsp. marina. 

The only case where a specifically collected piece of 
mature bark was present was a Symon specimen (Symon 
3451). This collection had already been identified by 
the second author, from a duplicate in CANB, as having 
the clearly fissured bark of subsp. australasica. Bark 
with the AD duplicate is also clearly fissured. However 
the sepals have a glabrous margin and the style is well 
below the anthers thus also placing this specimen with 
subsp. marina. This was the only case where obvious 
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fissuring was present on the bark and it may have had 
more to do with the age of the trees the specimens came 
from; photographs accompanying the specimen show 
very mature gnarled old trees. 


Style length relative to anthers 


The relative lengths of the style and anthers is also 
used to define the subspecies, with the style below the 
anthers indicating subsp. marina and level with them 
indicating subsp. australasica. This was not always 
able to be assessed because of a lack of flowers in many 
of the specimens. Buds or spent flowers, with only the 
sepals remaining, are more likely to be encountered. 

In many of the specimens investigated where flowers 
were present, the style was below the anthers (e.g. Cocks 
23, Symon 2016). In others (e.g. Shore s.n.), the end of 
the style was clearly at the same level as the anthers, 
and in one case (Haase, AD 99511290) the ovary was 
developing and the bifid style end protruding from an 
almost closed calyx, as in bud. In this latter case the 
corolla had already been lost suggesting pollination 
could be occurring in bud. However on this specimen, in 
one case where the corolla was still present, the clearly 
2-lobed stigma was at the same level as the anthers, but 
the apparently unopened anthers seemed to be bereft of 
any pollen. 

In another specimen from the top of St Vincents 
Gulf (Dangerfield, AD 96410087) stamens appressed 
around the stigma in bud were bereft of pollen and, even 
though they elongated normally with the opening of the 
flower, they remained sterile; in this case the flower was 
functionally female. There were no developing fruits on 
this specimen. In contrast, another collection from the 
same locality (Weber 504) had buds in which stamens 
were producing pollen and the stigma was at the 
same level as the anthers; a fruit was present with this 
specimen but it was not clearly attached to the branch 
and so may have developed elsewhere. 

The floral biology of the taxon, in South Australia at 
least, 1s in need of further investigation and it might be 
wise not to set too much store in the style length with 
respect to the stamens character until there is a better 
understanding of just how the flowers function. 


Conclusion 


The sepal characteristic is readily assessed in most 
specimens and in all of the State Herbarium collections 
studied the margin was invariably glabrous. The bark on 
the branches of all but one specimen was smooth and 
often pruinose. The length of the style with respect to 
the anthers seems more likely to be related to the floral 
biology and does not appear to be a reliable character in 
assessing the subspecies. 

South Australian material has been identified with 
subsp. marina rather than subsp. australasica since 
the original Orchard query (Barker et al 2005). There 
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do not seem to be any significant differences between 
specimens from the various regions of South Australia, 
1.e. material from Spencers Gulf appear similar to that 
from St Vincents Gulf The only reason for retaining 
subsp. australasica in the South Australian census is 
that the specimens that Duke used to conclude that SA 
specimens were subsp. australasica have not been seen. 

More recently Duke (2006: 76) has written that 

*trees of A. marina around Adelaide are genetically 
intermediate between two varieties, var. marina and vat. 
australasica. Populations in Spencer Gulf and along 
the west coast of Eyre Peninsula might be more closely 
related to var. marina, while those to the east are perhaps 
more like var. australasica.” 

The morphological observations above do not 
seem to support this supposition and all material in 
South Australia appears more closely allied with the 
Western Australian taxon, subsp. marina, than to subsp. 
australasica. However further genetic and floral biology 
studies are needed to confirm these observations, 
particularly since an allozyme study by Duke et al. 
(1998) did indicate introgression between subsp. marina 
and subsp. australasica in the Adelaide region. 


Specimens cited 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA: Spencers Gulf: 5.Haase s.n., 11 Apr. 
1995, Australian Arid Lands Botanic Gardens, Port Augusta (AD 
99511290); MM. Retallick s.n., s.dat., Port Gawler (AIMS 955, 
1017-8; n.v.); E.PShore s.n., 30 Mar. 1964, Point Lowly (AD 
96518183); D.E.Symon 3451, 23 Feb. 1965, between Pt Lowly 
and Bucky Head (AD, CANB, K, SPN). St Vincents Gulf: 
F'B.Cocks 23, 21 Mar. 1963, Port Gawler (AD); B.G. Dangerfield 
s.n., 25 Nov. 1963, Port Wakefield (AD 96410087); D.E.Symon 
2016, 2 Mar. 1962, top of [St] Vincent Gulf (AD); J.Z.Weber 504, 
11 Jan. 1967, Port Wakefield, 1 km W of port (AD, NSW). 

VicTorRIA: P.R.H.St. John s.n., 10 May 1913, Williamstown 
district (AD 98631200); Z7’R.N.Lothian s.n., 21 Jan. 1954, 
Tooradin (AD 97728312). 
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Goodenta micrantha Hemsley ex Carolin, 
an interesting new record for South Australia. 


PJ. Lang 


Bioknowledge SA, Information, Science & Technology, Department of Environment and Heritage, 
G.P.O. Box 1047, Adelaide, South Australia 5001 
E-mail: lang.peter|(@saugov.sa.gov.au 


Abstract 


The discovery on the western end of Kangaroo Island of a Goodenia species new to South 
Australia is reported and its identification and affinities are briefly discussed. The new occurrence 
of Goodenia micrantha 1s a major disjunction from the remainder of its distribution in Western 
Australia and paralells the biogeographical pattern of several other plant species common to 
both areas that reach their eastern limit at a similar longitude. Although provisionally treated as 
native, the possibility that this 1s a recently established alien population resulting from human- 


aided dispersal warrants investigation. 


A new Goodenia species for South Australia was 
discovered on the western end of Kangaroo Island in 
November 2007 by the author and Thai Te while on a 
seed collecting trip for the Millenium Seed Bank project. 
It was identified as Goodenia micrantha Hemsley ex 
Carolin, an annual herb with tiny yellow flowers that 1s 
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Fig. 1. Habit of Goodenia micrantha (PJ.Lang 2600 & Thai Te). 


moderately common and widespread in south-western 
Western Australia, where it 1s associated with winter-wet 
depressions and granite outcrops (Paczkowska 1996). 

The South Australian occurrence was in a low-lying 
flat over an area of several hundred metres, in dense 
patches comprising a tangle of 5 to 15 cm tall plants 
with soft filiform leaves and tiny, inconspicuous flowers 
(Fig. 1-2). The flowers are notable for being even 
smaller than in the unrelated G. pusilliflora F.Muell., 
with the corolla length from around 2 mm long in dried 
specimens and up to 4 mm long in some fresh material. 

The initial identification was made using the Flora 
of Australia treatment by Carolin (1992) and checked 
against Western Australian collections of Goodenia 
micrantha held at AD. Duplicate material was sent to 
PERTH and its identity was confirmed by Leigh Sage. 

Goodenia micrantha belongs 1n Goodenia subsect. 
Ebracteolatae K.Krause based on the absence of 
bracteoles and the orbicular seed with a prominent wing. 
Carolin (1992) noted past confusion of G. micrantha 
with G. filiformis R.Br., a species endemic to south- 
western Western Australia and also its similarity to the 
widespread arid zone species G. occidentalis Carolin. 
Goodenia micrantha may be distinguished from both by 
its smaller flowers, and from the former in having only 
sparse short hairs inside the corolla and longer, secund 
racemes. It differs from G. occidentalis, the closest 
relative in South Australia, by its narrower lanceolate 
sepals (ovate in G. occidentalis) and linear, sub-glabrous 
to glabrous, entire leaves (oblanceolate, strigose and 
often lobed in G. occidentalis). 

A number of Western Australian plants reach their 
eastern limit in South Australia on Kangaroo Island. Of 
these, the Saltwater Paperbark, Melaleuca cuticularis 
Labill., like G. micrantha, 1s confined within this State to 
a small localised occurrence on Kangaroo Island, while 
Desmocladus diacolpicus B.G.Briggs & L.A.S.Johnson, 
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Fig. 2. Flower, bud and fruit of Goodenia micrantha (PJ.Lang 2600 & 
Thai Te). 


Grevillea pauciflora R.Br., Hydrocotyle diantha DC., 


Prasophyllum_ calcicola R.J.Bates, and Pultenaea 
vestita R.Br. have disjunct occurrences shared between 
Kangaroo Island and Eyre Peninsula and/or Yorke 
Peninsula to the north, but extend no further east. 
Goodenia micrantha has only been encountered at 
a single location adjoining the main South Coast Road 
to Flinders Chase. Given the links between the floras of 
south-western Western Australian and Kangaroo Island, 
it is reasonable to record it as a native species for South 
Australia that has hitherto been overlooked because 
of its small size and limited distribution. This 1s also 
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supported by its occurrence in a largely undeveloped 
part of the Island. Nevertheless, the possibility of it 
being a post-European introduction cannot be ruled out, 
particularly since it is an annual plant of muddy areas 
with small seeds. There remains a chance that it was 
introduced in mud brought from Western Australia on 
domestic stock or tourist vehicles. The prospect that 
new plant discoveries result from recent human-aided 
dispersal increases as the interval since colonization 
erows and the effects of development, population growth 
and greater mobility accumulate. Genetic studies could 
probably determine the native/alien status of Goodenia 
micrantha in South Australia more conclusively, but 
treating it as native for the present seems the simplest 
and most plausible hypothesis. 


Collection details 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA: Kangaroo Island: P.J.Lang 2600 & Thai 
Te, 7 Nov. 2007, c. 100 m W of Little Terror Creek crossing on 
main South Coast Road, adjoining N side of Kelly Hill Caves 
Conservation Park (and also extending into the park), in damp 
sandy mud. Tall Open Shrubland (previously disturbed or cleared) 
with Eucalyptus cosmophylla, Leptospermum  continentale, 
Melaleuca uncinata, M. gibbosa and M. brevifolia over a dense 
layer of native annual herbs (AD 212023, AD 212024, PERTH). 


Other specimens examined (selection) 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA: V.N.Donner 2949, 9 Oct. 1968, Lort 
River crossing on Ravensthorpe—Esperance main road (AD 
9712653, PERTH, SYD, MEL); M Koch 1822, Dec. 1907, 
Wooroloo (AD 96750371). 
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Ludwik Dutkiewicz, botanical illustrator: 
2 February 1921 — 30 April 2008 


A. Dutkiewicz* & W.R. Barker’ 


“Moon Arrow Press, P.O. Box 3072, Norwood, South Australia 5067 


’ State Herbarium of South Australia, Plant Biodiversity Centre, 
P.O. Box 2732, Kent Town, South Australia 5071 


Ludwik Dutkiewicz was amongst an important influx 
of artists, who migrated to Australia after the Second 
World War and influenced the direction of Australian 
art (Dutkiewicz 2000). He arrived in Adelaide shortly 
before his brother and fellow artist Wladyslaw in 1949. 

His expressionist and abstract style was almost 
immediately recognised. He was installed as a Fellow 
of the Royal South Australian Society of Arts after his 
first solo exhibition there in 1952, and won prizes at 
the Royal Adelaide Exhibition in 1952 and the Cornell 
Prize, offered by the Contemporary Art Society, in 1953 
and 1954. 

His recognition soon spread, as he received 
numerous invitations to exhibit at national, state and 
regional galleries in the 1950s and ’60s. His work was 
purchased by the Art Gallery of South Australia (1954) 
and the National Collection (now Artbank) in the late 
1960s. His experimental film Transfiguration (1965) 
won an Australian Film Institute award for Best Black 


Fig. 1. Ludwik Dutkiewicz in his garden at Kensington Park, Adelaide, c. 
1990. (Photo by Graeme Hastwell). 


and White Photography in 1966 and was acquired by the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. 

Engaged by the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide in 1953 
as ‘sign writer and botanical artist’, Ludwik Dutkiewicz 
was productive both in water colours of the Gardens’ 
living plant collection, none known to have been 
published, and in line-drawings included in taxonomic 
research papers and flora handbooks (Barker 2008; 
Dutkiewicz 2008; see list below). 

The life of Ludwik Dutkiewicz 1s interwoven with 
his brother’s (Dutkiewicz 2006 & unpubl.). Ludwik 
ventured not only in painting, but also in sculpture, the 
theatre and film. The wide acclaim for his various artistic 
pursuits is evidenced in the following bibliography. The 
list of publications containing his botanical art, not 
claimed to be complete, is a testament to the productivity 
of this important Australian botanical illustrator. 
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